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RETROSPECT, PROSPECT ` _ 


T was not an uncommon story that he told. Many of us will have heard 

something similar this last two decades and been set to wondering thereby 

whether such stories will continue tœ be told in the coming years. “ Every: 
where on earth today,” said the elderly Stateless Person, speaking with a tired 
bitterness “ there fise the odours of. intolerance, hate, violence, savagery, 
disintegration; the stench of dissolution and corruption.” The’ outburst 
reflected his personal experience. ` A:tefugee for nearly forty years of his life ` 
having fled first from Russia into Germany, from Germany. into Italy, from 
Italy. into China, from China .. . finding only temporary sanctuary, compelled 
to “ move on,” not because of any political opinion he may have. held, but 
because of those he did not hold; because he came from an Unreliable Social 
Class and was of disliked racial origin. “ Frequently,” he went on, “ my life 
or freedom depended upon the possession of a bit of paper, my livelihood 
upon other bits of paper, which often I could not get because of laws enacted 
even in the ‘liberal’ democracies against the employment of foreigners.” 
He made comparisons between past and present. “In my youth I could have 
gone nearly everywhere in the world without so much as a passport; workers 
of all kinds could and did go not merely in thousands but in millions into the 
emptier lands of the new world ‘to make a.new life: “Even from Russia, 
Poland, the Eastern states of Europe as well as from China they went. 
Now the people of those old lands-are prisoners of a double kind: locked in 
by bars round their own countries; locked out by bars round countries 
to which they would go. Russian, Pole, Hungarian, Roumanian, Bulgarian — 
who would emigrate is no longer an emigrant but an escaping prisoner, 
tracked through the snow or the marshes by armed men who will try to kill 
him for attempting to escape from thé prison his country has become. And, 
even if he escapes it may be to find himself transported to a refugee camp to 
pass perhaps years rotting in idleness. And it has all come about in pursuit of 
the High Ideal, in the name of The Rights of Man, to be achieved by The 
Revolution of the People against the Capitalists and thé imperialists.” 

Of course an unbalanced outburst. But at a time of stocktaking we have 
_ perhaps an obligation to look as starkly and realistically as-may be at what- 
ever truth there may be in it; how far the facts it touches affect not merely the 
stateless person and the would-be emigrant but all of us, West and East alike; 
particularly how far the drift of these last few years is affecting the preserva- 
tion of those values of Western civilisation we are supposed to prize so highly. 
Easy optimiam and unqualified pessimism are about equally dangerous in this 
context. The navigator who says “ There is no need to worry about reefs.” 
when reefs are all around is likely to lose his ship. He will lose it even more 
surely if; when reefs having become too visible to be ignored, he is taken 
with panic, deems the situation hopeless, and gives the orders to take to 
the boats. 

If what has actually happened this last ten years had been prophesied 
twenty years ago the prophesy would have been dismissed as sheer lunacy. 
For in ten years we have seen the-all but complete disintegration of the 
British Empire, synchronising with in enormous expansion of the Russian 
Empire. As Britain and Holland’ relinquished their authority over some 
five hundred million Asians, Russia extended her real authority over an even 
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larger “nimber in China at the ‘same time pushing the actual frontiers of 
Moscow’s Power in Europe to include nearly a “dozen states yesterday 
independent “afd relatively Westernised.. Even more striking, perhaps, 
than the territorial „has been was the moral expansion. Russia stands, or . 
stood, for a:‘‘ cause,” a doctrine, a pririciple of politics and life, that has 

spread over the whole earth with a rapidity unequalled by any religious creed 
of history. Today Russia has missionaries, disciples, agents, active in every 
country of the world; in some cases a mainly underground movement, but in 
several, as in France.and Italy, represent@d by powerful political parties with 
laige representation in their parliaments: In Britain the power of-the new 
creed is exercised mainly through extremely powerful Trade Unions. <, 

If there is such a thing as a “ Western.” cause or creed or cultufe jt has no 
means of. -preselytisation comparable.to that possessed. by Moscow. Indeed 
the West is deeply divided as to the principles of its own political 
or social creed as witness the constant differences arising even between 
Britain and the United States despite common language and, it has usually 
been assumed, common cultural background.-; How deep these differences 
can be was lately revealed in the discussion of the Sue?-Egyptian issues and the 
fact that in the United Nations the two countries voted on opposite sides in 
that matter. The same deep differences were revealed in the later phases | of 
the Second World War when Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt had 
to discuss strategy in relation to the position of Russian forces at the end of 
the war. In those discussions, as several witnesses (including the-President’s 
son Elliott who was present at many and wrote a book about it) have related, 
Franklin Roosevelt-bluntly stated his view that the post-war “world would have 
more to fear from the growth of British than of Russian power; that Britain 
was iniperialist and Russia was not, and that for this reason it was Britain 
not Russia who stood in the way of the expansion of human freedom. 

This makes strange reading today, but it ought not to astonish us; For 
President Roosevelt was merely giving expression to the American legend, 
folklore, which has dominated America’s attitude to the old world for more 
than a century. It is the form which American nationalism has taken, and 
nationalism, far from being peculiar to the United States, is now world wide. 
It is one of the gifts which the West has made to the East, and when mobs of 
students_in Singapore or Cairo shout for national indpendence and freedom, 
they do go in slogans taken straight from the literature of Western liberalism. 
- And though Moscow is in fact the enemy of national independence and free- 
dom: and exercises an imperialism as ruthless as any in history, its demogogic 
skill enables-it to use the slogans and exploit the vague and confused emotions 
which they excite. 

If we would understand the forces which are moving today in the Middle 
East, the Far East, in Asia and Africa we would do well to examine this 
phenomenon of nationalism in the light‘of some of the events of which that 
emotion has been the main explanation this last fifty or sixty years. When in: 
1895. President Cleveland in what he called “ a twenty inch gun note ” accused 
Britain of designs upon the territory.of Venezuela, thereby infringing: the 
Monroe Doctrine, and later announced ‘that the United States (“ practically 
sovereign on this continent’) would: send a commission to Venezuela to 
determine the true boundary and would’then “ resist by every means in its 
power” any infringement of the boundary so drawn, the whole country 
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blazed into a nationalist passion demanding war. It was helped by the 
fortuitous circumstance that the chain of -popular newspapers stretching 
across the continent was in the hands of Irishmen. They set up a sort of 
chant, echoed by Congressmen and Senators, that the wrongs which America 
suffered at the hands of Britain had become intolerable and that they must be 
“ ended once for ali” by a “ final ” war. 

A young Englishman living in the United States at that time went about 


„asking his American friends, “ What are these grievious wrongs? Tell me 


one.” Nobody could tell him even one. But the fact that no one knew what 
the wrongs were did not, so far as he could see, diminish in the slightest 
degree the deeply sincere, blazing passion excited all around him by those 
imaginary evils. He wrote at the time: “ We are now witnessing the strange 
spectacle of a whole people moved by sheer hallucination in a matter of life 
and death policy.” He regarded the manifestation as something peculiarly 
American. But, having adopted journalism as a profession, he was sent to 
Paris to report on the Dreyfus affair. In Paris, as he listened to the speeches of 
chauvinist deputies in the Chamber telling of the “ Syndicate of Treason 
organised by Britain with the help of the Jews for the purpose of undermining 
the discipline of the French army ” the feeling came over him: “ this is just 
the American Congressman done into French.” And then, when later he 
had occasion to listen to the British speeches which preceded the Boer war, 
he was driven to certain conclusions concerning the operative forces in 
international politics. He wrote: “ Here are the three great liberal democ- 
racies of the world, the United States, France and Britain, all dominated in 
the framing of their major policies by emotions based largely on fantasy, 
hallucination. If that can happen in the ‘ mature’ democracies, what is 
likely to happen as the new nations, less mature, come into being and assert 
their power. Unless a larger element of rationalism and realism can be 
introduced into the mass mind, it is doubtful indeed whether the West can 
preserve its democracy or check a drift to appalling disaster.” That forecast 
was made in a book which appeared in 1903 entitled Patriotism Under Three 
Flags: A Plea for Rationalism in Politics. It sold three hundred copies and 
had not the.slightest effect on the public attitudes. 

Tum now to the Middle East of 1957. The Arab states need, for the 
welfare of their people, the revenues derived from tho sale of their oil-certainly 
as much as the West needs the oil. Both are vital interests and both have 
succumbed to the indulgence of nationalist emotion. Well, it is too often 
retorted, that is the way men feel; that is human nature. To which the reply 
is somewhat obvious. Human nature gave us those wars of religion between 
the Christian sects in the seventeenth century which reduced so much of 
Western Europe to a desert. Had the combatants possessed the H. Bomb 
the whole population of Europe would probably have been extinguished. 
Which means that emotional orgies we could once afford in the sense of 
surviving we can afford no more. But the one fact which should concern us 
most about the wars of religion is that, in the West at least, they have come 


‘toan end. By what means? It would seem that, after all, human nature is 
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not as unchangeable as all that. -Obviougly ideas, culture, nurture, have 
something to do with its manifestations. How that truth can be applied to the 
nuclear age of 1957 is doubtless a long, long story. But this can be said: 
Our education so far has been of a kind which obviously does not equip the 


__ | HUNGARY l 35 
millions which it turns out to understand the nature of the society which as 
voters they are called upon to manage. To recognise where we fail is the 
first step to temedying the failure. NORMAN ANGELL 


HUNGARY 
N the day on which these lines are written, December 10, 1956, nearly 
(Cven weeks have pass since the fist ahots were fred in Budapest 
“which turned a political demonstration into the opdning engagement 
of a national uprising; over five weeks since the Soviets brought up the 
reinforcements which, by all human calculation, should have ended the 
fighting unless help came through the United Nations. Since that day the 
United Nations have done nothing more than respectfully request the puppet 
Hungarian Minister, President Kádár, for permission to send ‘‘ observers,” 
and pocket his insolently worded snubs. Yet the Hungarian people have 
utterly refused to surrender, and yesterday’s.news was that the undaunted 
Central Workers’ Council, which has emerged as the real mouthpiece of the 
Hungarian people, was repeating unabated the demands made seven weeks 
ago by the original demonstrators for the withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
and the establishment of a government based on free elections and 
representative of the Hungarian people’s own will, and had called another 
general strike in support of its demands, Al indications are that: this call 
will be obeyed as unanimously as its predecessors and the counter-ordera 
issued by Kádár as unanimously disregarded. 

Our days have not seen in any country the spectacle of a nation so 
completely united, so grimly. and uncompromisingly determined to draw 
the last consequences rather than submit again to the conditions against 
which it had revolted, as Hungary has displayed in these weeks. From the 
` human point of view it is the heroism with which these unarmed men and 
women have defied the-overwhelming odds against them which dazzles the 
observers, but ultimately more significant is the character of the revolt. 
Nothing is more pitiable than the efforts of the Kádár “ Government ” to 
represent the rising as the work of -“‘ Fascists” and “ counter-revolu- 
tionaries,” inspired and helped from abroad.. Where the young felt and 
acted as they have it is to be presumed that their parents’ attitude towards 
the Soviet regime was not more friendly, but it was not the older generation 
which inspired the revolt or Jed the fighting. Inspiration and initiative came 
to an overwhelming extent from the students and the skilled, organised 
‘industrial workers. Ce netlist GN pe aac caer eared 
today’s students are drawn almost solely from working-class ` or small 
peasant families; the sons and daughters of “ bourgeois” families have 
since 1945 been systematically refused admission to the High Schools. The 
army officers and men who joined in the revolt—and nearly all the army 
seems to have done so—are of the same origin. Far from representing 
“ counter-revolutionary”” elements, these are the own children of the 
revolution, the:very class which the regime had picked out and trained up 
to be the standard-bearers of its own ideas, indoctrinated almost from the 
cradle with the teachings of the revolution. Nor is it Admiral Horthy or the 
Archduke Otto whom they have been acclaiming as their leader, but 
M. Imré Nagy, a. life-long Communist, a man wio suffered prison under 
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Horthy, who spent many years in exile in the Soviet Union, and was actually 
one of the half-dozen men whom the Soviet armies brought with them to 
Debrecen at Christmas, 1944, to carry through the Sovietisation of Hungary. 

Unlike the rest of the half-dozen, however—Rékosi, Gerd, Farkas, 
Révai, Vas—Nagy remained a Hungarian, or perhaps more likely, reverted 
to being one, under the influence of that mysteriously seductive Hungarian 
atmosphere which few whose roots are genuinely native to it can resist for 
long. Obviously, it was the sense that Nagy was after all a “ good 
Hungarian” that made even those who in their hearts dislike all forms of 
Communism rally behind him when they saw him championing the national 
cause against the foreigner; just as, fifteen years earlier, Liberals and 
Socialists in fact (although they did not admit it in their communications 
with the outer world) and the cement which tnen bound all classes in 
Hungary together in a rare unity, rallied behind Horthy. For one of 
the chief factors in the rising has clearly been simple, old-fashioned 
national feeling; a revolt against a foreign rule which was backed by foreign 
troops and exercised through foreign agents. The fact that this rule was 
not only politically oppressive (the hatred felt against the A.V.O. men is 
quite extraordinarily bitter) but also made into an instrument for subjecting 
Hungary to a shameless economic exploitation undoubtedly sharpened the 
resentment against it, but even a benevolent foreign rule would have been 
hated. Clearly the reason why the Hungarians will have none of Kádár now 
is because they are convinced that, in spite of his alleged “ national ” past, 
he is only just such another foreign agent as Rákosi and Gerd. 

Since ‘national feeling is a phenomenon with which all modern historians 
are familiar, the Hungarian revolt brings in this respect nothing new to 
history. The fact that the revolt should have been led by those very classes 
which should have formed the regime’s own Pretorian Guard is more 
remarkable. This is surely the first large-scale instance of what can hardly 
fail to become a recurring phenomenon in Socialised countries: the class 
war of the workers against the bureaucratic State which, ‘after eliminating 
the capitalist exploiters of the workers, has quietly stepped into their place 
and, having more force behind it, outdone them in ruthlessness. Talking to 
Tefugees, the vast majority of them workers or students (for it was they who 
formed the great bulk of the first wave of emigration, when it became known 
that the Soviets were rounding up and deporting those who had taken part 
in the fighting or, from their ages and occupations, might be presumed 
a priori to have done so), I have heard voiced, again and again, the same 
resentment against the political and economic slavery imposed on them, 
and perhaps above all against the flood of lying propaganda with which 
it was accompanied. The contrast between the words and the practice has 
been so glaring that the attempted indoctrination has become d complete 
fiasco. These young men beliéve nothing at all of what authority tells them. 
Yet that was the class and age-group on which the Communists, despairing 
of the new generation and discounting the old, ane that they would be 
able to rely. 

It is impossible to say what the future Will bring. “Today's news is that 
the call for a general strike has been answered by the proclamation of 
martial law. The Soviets are clearly in a dilemma. Almost certainly they 
do not want to make too open a display’of naked force. During the fighting 
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the newly arrived troops, which contained a number of Asiatics, seem to 
have committed many atrocities, but this probably did not represent con- 
sidered Soviet policy. Even if so-called “ world opinion” means nothing 
to them, they clearly have to take into account, above all, opinion in the 
countries of the Near and Middle East which they are trying to win as 
clients. Their endeavours to keep the wretched Kádár as their dummy, 
instead of taking over the country themselves, their relative passivity in | 
the face of the demonstrations, are evidence of their anxiety. On the other 
hand were they to give way now and grant demands which they have 
previously described as inacceptable, this would involve an obvious loss 
of prestige, and would probably lead to the presentation of similar demands 
by most if not all of the other satellites. If the Hungarians refuse to com- 
promise, the Soviets will probably feel.that they have no other course than 
apply quite ruthlessly the policy of the mailed fist. Numerically, the Soviets 
are something like ten to one; their superiority in arms and resources is far 
greater still. In a conflict with the Soviets-patting out their full strength, 
Hungary must inevitably be defeated, to the accompaniment of losses even 
more severe than those already inflicted on her, appalling as these have 
been: she has already lost the flower of an entire generation, fallen in action, 
deported or driven into exile. Yet in the larger content-the victory is 
already, and imperishably, Hungary’s. Unarmed, unaided, the Hungarians 
“bave lit a candle which many years will not put out. They have torn away 
the screen of lies with which the Soviets and their puppets masked the true 
character of their rule over the satellites, exposing it for the ruthless and 
barbaric exploitation which it is. And they have shown the world the 
spectacle of a nation prepared to die for its freedom and its faith. 

All Souls College, Oxford. C. A. MACARTNEY 


FRENCH PROSPECTS _ 

HE two modest declarations with which, early in December, the British 
and French Governments brought their Suez military enterprise to an 
- end were read as a provisional balance sheet of an unfortunate 

speculation. Up to that point a resistant official optimism still made itself 
heard. One Minister found grace in the suhtle metaphysical formula that 
the affair was something between a balf-success and a half-failure. There 
will long be controversy both about the origins of the enterprise and its 
effects, but for the general opinion the sudden cease-fire following on the 
warning messages of the Soviets outweighed all other considerations. Two 
notable critics, M. Paul Reynaud and-M. Mendés-France, ‘passed the 
severest judgments on the Anglo-French venture. Both credited the French 
atta with having wrongly speculated on non-interference of the 

ets. . 

Vividly illuminated by the recent adventure ibs: Middle East continues 
to present long-standing problems which the Suez episode did not create. 
Russian intervention, Colonel Nasser, and the rivalries of the Arab States 
- did not date.from the landings at Port Said. M. Mollet bas tenaciously 
held to the view that the Anglo-French enterprise at any rate brought to 
the light of day the forces in play. It exposed also the lack of a harmonious 
Western policy in the Middle East. Suez has left the Atlantic Alliance 
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“ seriously injured. But from the French point of view the disharmony existed 
before the Suez military operation was decided upon. It was plainly visible 
‘at the London conference, where the French and British Governments, who 
started as prosecutors of Colonel Nasser, were gently manoeuvred by Mr. 
Dulles almost into the position of defendants. The conditions of co-ordina- 
tion between the three chief Atlantic partners were such that the two most 


`~ vitally interested in the matter at issue held only a subordinate power, while 


the third, untouched in any particular vital interest, was the predominant 
partner. The French, moreover, not only shared with Great Britain and 
the rest of Europe the concern about petro! supplies, but had in their minds 
all the problems of North Africa. Legally, the Suez operation put the 
French and British in the wrong before the United Nations Assembly, but 
_the French could not readily reconcile themselves to being judged hardly 
for their action against Colonel Nasser whom, on their side, they could 
accuse of conniving at the shipping of arms to Algeria and of an unceasing 
vitriolic anti-French propaganda. M. Bidault, flamboyant out of office, 
proclaimed that U.N.O. was “ dishonoured.” 3 
Lack of harmony within the Atlantic Alliance has long been visible in 
many questions concerning the attitude of the French towards their oversea 
territories. The rise of nationalisms in Africa is a positive fact which every 
country possessing colonies has to face. France has agreed to the indepen- 
dence of Tunisia and Morocco, has set up an autonomous regime in Togo, 
and’ is negotiating similar changes elsewhere. Such changes involve, not 
merely the innumerable difficulties of the transfer of power and administra- 
tive machinery in good order, but a proper consideration for long- 
established French interests, both State and private interests. It is inevitable 
that young nationalisms should look for help wherever they can find it. 
But the existence of a great power avowedly “‘anti-colonial” is a 
temptation, not only to genuine aspiring nationalisms, but to irresponsible 
--agitators in North Africa. During the last ten years it has created 
difficulties for the French even in the application of liberal reforms. Even 
the suggestion so often made that America should offer her mediation to 
allies involved in disputes with their colonial territories may be taken by 
agitators as an invitation to provoke disputes. On various occasions French 
. commentators have regarded the American attityde as officious interference. 
A serious political writer, M. Maurice Ditvergez, has recently given 
expresion to a view which, however extreme, is worth noting as a symptom. 

“The United States,” he says, “are in the way of substituting their 
influenco for that of France and Great Britain in the under-developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. From the angle of general interest this 
transfer is perhaps good in so far as it prevents the U.S.S.R. -from taking 
up the Franco-British heritage. . - From the angle of the national interest 
of France and England it is catastrophic.” 

These considerations give some measure of the task of restoring Atlantic 
unity. A principle of French foreign politics since the war, which has 
recently been reaffirmed by M. Mendés-France, has been that France should 
keep independent aims in world politics, but should seek to make them 
prevail by exerting her influence within the Atlantic alliance. When the 
present perturbations have subsided the principle will no doubt reassert , 
itself, since there is no practical alternative. But it requires the com- 
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pensation that where a policy pursued by one partner is vital to itself it 
should stand a reasonable chance of being adopted as the policy of the 
Atlantic alliance as a whole. As for U.N.O., France has had such a share 
in the organization of international institutions from the earliest days of 
the League of Nations that a breach is hardly possible, though the French 
allegiance might be put to a severe strain if U.N.O. were to adopt too 
unconciliatory an attitude on Algeria. M. Reynaud probably expressed the 
deep opinion of the country when he said that to break away from the 
U.N.O. would be to “ swim against the current of history.” 

How far the Algerian policy of the Government will be affected by the 
result of the Suez adventure is still in question. The rebellion is no longer 
military on any larger scale but a tantalizing police operation against 
terrorism. The Government has decided to start the effort of reconciliation 
with the Mussulman population by dissolving. the existing general depart-, 
mental councils and municipal councils. The municipal councils in the 
districts where the European and Mussulman populations were mixed have 
become particularly; unpopular among the latter owing to the arbitrary 
over-representation of-the Europeans. The decree of dissolution cannot be 
applied completely until the special delegations to replace the municipal 
councils are formed. These delegations are designed to include Mussulman 
members, whose willingness to participate remains to be shown. The 
measure is intended as a step towards elections on a new basis of racial 
equality. 

The Suez episode has necessarily provoked the question whether the 
Mollet Government is likely to survive for long the failure of the project in 
which its responsibility was so deeply involved. It had, however, the support 
of a large Parliamentary majority for its action at the time, and no important 
group has changed over definitely from support to hostility. Lobbyists may 
be canvassing chances, but at the moment when the prestige of the Mollet 


Ministry was so clearly injured no alternative Ministerial combination was - - 


ready to take its place. The Mollet Government remained in fact protected 
by the circumstance that M. Mollet’s own group, the Socialist, is necessary 
for any Government which may succeed it, on the general assumption that 
a Communist participation is impossible. The Government policy in 
Algeria has been attacked from within its own party by a minority which has ° 
grown but is not likely to ‘bécome a majority. M. Mollet is head of his 
party and has command of the party machine. Any other group which took -. 
the direct responsibility of overthrowing the Government would therefore 
risk finding itself excluded from the new combination by the ‘hostility of 
the Socialists. 

Petrol rationing proved, as was expected, a confused business at the 
beginning, and a good deal of difficulty was caused to individuals and trades 
disadvantaged by the arrangements. The Minister of Industry declared that 
with the 70 per cent of the normal supplies available essential industries 
could be well served by a judicious distribution. But the economic effects 
to be feared have not yet all showed themselves. A marked diminution in 
motor traffic occurred as a result of the decree which prohibited the move- 
ment of a car from its own department (county) except to an immediately 
adjacent department, save in specially privileged cases. 

Meanwhile the index figure of wholesale rose by two points to 143 in 
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November, an increase of 1.4 per cent. Railway tariffs for. retail goods 
traffic have been increased, and the National Council of Employers has 
protested that while the State thus raises its own charges it maintains the 
price restrictions on private trades. The Council adds the significant 
comment that, if it were not for an increasing number of susidies, tax 
exonerations and other measures applied to certain sections of trade to 
enable them to keep their prices down, there would be a serious increase 
in prices to the consumer. This charge is not unfounded, and the practice 
of subsidizing in order to maintain an appearance of price stability suggests 
an attempt, not simply to please the consumer, but to hide the inroads of 
inflation. Foreign trade, which showed an excess of imports over exports 
amounting to about £342 millions in the first ten months of the year, is 
another disquieting economic sign. The large increase in imports is partly 
due to industrial expansion which occasioned increased purchases of raw 
material abroad, but exports have fallen appreciably. 

Vernon, Eure, France. W. L. MIDDLETON 


NEHRU 

O the average Englishman Nehru must appear a confusing and 
contradictory figure. On the one hand, leader of a great country 
within the Commonwealth; on the other, a chill neutralist for ever 
moralising on Western transgressions and ignoring his own. Even the better- 
informed, lacking something of the ignorance of the general reader if not 
the prejudice, suffer from the same unconscious distortion of views. The 
reason is clear. Through shortage of space serious newspapers must con- 
centrate on the essential: and the essential, in British eyes, is what concerns 
Britain. Countries like India are therefore presented almost exclusively in 
their international aspect, that is to say in the interaction of their policies, 
jhowever remotely, with our own. But this distortion is not simply one of 
f national egoism, which, lamentable though it may seem is hard to do with- 
out; it is a distortion of the very basis of common understanding—in fact 
the wrong way of looking at things. Foreign policy is and ought to be an 

expression of the internal situation, and not the reverse. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than India. What is the reason, we may 
> «ask, for Nebra’s refusal to take sides in the cold war, for his enthusiasm 
for the principles of peace and coexistence, for his determination to hold 
on to Kashmir? As the latter indicates, it is no mere “ spirityal.” 
indifference to power or to politics: it is the realisation that-India cannot 
afford to divert the least of her energies from the desperate. problem of 
` poverty and overpopulation. Kashmir is no exception to the rule. Its 
accession to India only confirms the principle for which Nehru has striven 
so long to achieve—that of the secular state. In other words, the principle 
that religion—and there are forty million Moslems in India—does not 
determine nationality. Unity of all classes, castes and communities is 
essential for economic progress: all must “pull together,” in Nebru’s 
phrase. For it is India, the welfare of India, that absorbs Nehru’s attention. 
And if at times he develops a ‘‘ General Motors” complex—what is good 
for Congress is good for India and what is good for India is good. for 
Congress—it is understandable. Writing before the war in a British gaol 
he described his country in moving terms: ‘‘ What is India like today? 
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A servilo state, with its splendid strength caged up, hardly daring to breathe 
freely, governed by strangers from afar; her people poor beyond compare, 
short-lived and incapable Of -resisting disease and epidemic; illiteracy 
rampant; vast areas devoid of all sanitary or medical provision; un- 
employment on a prodigious scale...” And such, despite the British with- 
drawal, is largely the position today. 7 
To understand Nehru, therefore, or Congress or India, one must forsake 
t the illusory attractions of international politics; but before doing so entirely, 
it is worth pausing at one of his recent and characteristic asides on Goa: 
“ How a bit of India can become Portugal is beyond me. I really do not 
know what to say... One can agree with a country or an individual in 
relation to facts, but suppose a person came to me and talked to me as if 
we were still in the fifteenth century? It does rather put one off. I have no 
\ answer to the fifteenth century. I have an answer to the twentieth century.’ 
Such calmness and tolerance of approach to a problem that has angered 
most Indians almost to hysteria is typical of Nehru. It is not therefore 
surprising to learn that Nehru, despite bis socialist convictions, had this to 
say of capitalism earlier this year: ‘‘I think that capitalism has done a 
great ‘deal of good to the world, even though it involved suffering to many 
people. It is absurd to be always cursing capitalism, as to my mind this is 
completely wrong and it just confuses the issues. But capitalism and that 
type of society has had its day. . .” And on nationalisation “I do not 
believe in nationalisation as such because when you nationalise you have 
to pay compensation. I just do not see why we should waste our resources 
compensating unless something comes in our way and we have to change it.” 
Such good sense and moderation extend even to his treatment of strike 
action, though the latter clearly offends against the cardinal concept of 
united action by all in the struggle for production. “I äm not against 
strikes,” he declared a few months ago, ‘ although I do think that in the 
modem age it is a sign of extreme maladjustment for strikes and the like 
to occur. But there it is. I do not wish to deprive the workers of their 
- ultimate weapon of strike till some better method is evolved to settle all 
their disputes.” i š 
Nehru often delights in provocative expression. In Dublin last July he 


proclaimed: “I said recently, I forget where (actually in London, three” ` 


days before) ‘I am a pagan,’ and I rejoice in being a pagan. And a pagan’s 
chief virtue is tolerance of opinion... I think that pagan outlook is, to 
that extent, (I am not extending it to the religious sphere), a very democratic 
outlook.” - He is hostile not so much to religion—he approves the ethical 
approach—as to the pretensions of religion. More than twenty years ago 
he wrote in hig “ Autobiography” that " the spectacle of what is called 
Tengin, Or at any Die Stee tite rlugon. m Tadia and elsewhere Das tilled 
me, with horror .?. 3 {Almost ys it seems to stand for blind belief and 
reaction, dogma d bigofry, superstition and exploitation, and the | 
preservation of vested interests.” It is this unhappy contrast between theory 
and practice that Nehru so much deplores in India. ‘It is extraordinary,” 
he wrote in a remarkable foreword to a book published earlier this year, 
“ how our professions run far ahead of our practice. We talk of peace and 
non-violence and function in a different way. We talk of tolerance and 
construe it to mean our way of thinking only and are intolerant of other ways. 
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“ Geography made India, in her long past, almost a closed country. 
Surrounded by the sea and the mighty Himalayas, it was not easy of 
entry... The fact that India was long a closed land gave it its peculiar 
character. We became as a race somewhat inbred. We developed some 
customs which are unkown and not understood in other parts of the work. 
Caste, in its innumerable forma, is a typical product of India. Untouch- 
ability, the objections to inter-dining, inter-marriage, etc., are unknown in 
any other countries. The result was a conan narrowness in out outlook. 
Indians, even to the present day, find it difficult-to-mix_with. À 
Thüs: Th Tadia We developed, ar one and the same: lime the Bionde 
tolerance and catholicity of thought and opinion, as well as the narrowest 
social forms of behaviour. This split-personality has pursued us and we 
struggle against it even today. We overlook and excuse our own 
and narrowness of custom and habit by references to the great thoughts we 
have inherited from our ancestors. But there is an essential conflict between 
the two, and so long as we do not resolve it, we shall continue to have this 
split personality.” 

The conflict periodically breaks out in scenes of violence in India, whether 
over linguistic frontiers, or over religious, social and economic differences. 
After one particularly violent and tragic episode by railway strikers last 
June, Nehru heatedly complained of the widespread abuse of high- 
sounding moral principles. He was weary, he said, of having the word 
“ satyagraha’” hurled at him: ‘* Everybody in India is a satyagrahi, every 
stone thrower in India is a satyagrahi, every person who breaks the law is 
a satyagrahi, every person who breaks a head is a satyagrahi. It is most 
extraordinary the way words are misused and abused.” Such are the 
obstacles to a united India. Yet unity is essential for progress. The Plan 
is there, many of the resources are available, but there must be the will to 
work them—that is Nehru’s aim and the basis of all his policy. IGNoTUs 


PEKING TAKES STOCK 

HILE the European Communist countries, including the USSR, are 

finding it increasingly difficult to cope with the situation created by 

Khrushchev’s full-blooded denunciation of Stalin, the Chinese 
Communists, unperturbed by the anguished reappraisals forced upon their 
Western comrades, are steadily proceeding with the implementation of their 
policies. The 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party was indeed a 
turning point for the USSR and her satellites. The eighth Congress of the 
Chinese Communists in September was merely a milestone on the road 
which led from the caves of Yenan to the Heavenly Gate in Peking: This 
was the first which saw the Chinese Communist Party in complete control 
of the country, and the delegates reviewed the past with pride and faced 
the future with unanimous confidence. No one claimed that the brilliant 
future was already with them. On the contrary, it was repeatedly admitted 
that China remains an industrially underdeveloped country, and that not 
until 1967 will she reach a level of economic development even remotely 
approximating to her size and population. So far her industrial revolution 
is still in its infancy. Only the foundations of a heavy industry have been 
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created. One of the tasks of the Congress was to approve the draft directive 
for the second Five Year Plan (1958-1962), during which capital investments 
will be roughly double 1953-1957. According to Marxist doctrine the 
economy of a “ socialist ” state must rest securely on the twin bed of heavy 
industry and collectivised agriculture. Premier Chou En-lai was able to tell 
the Congress that over 90 per cent of all: peasant households were now 
members of farming co-operatives. He left no doubt that complete 
collectivisation was merely a question of time, stressing, however, that 
persuasion should replace the more militant method of coercion used in the 
recent past. The second Five Year Plan provides for a 35 per cent increase 
in total agricultural production, but the Government will be unable to 
reader adequate help to the farmers who will continue to rely largely or on 
traditional methods of tilling their now collective soil. 

The Chinese economy is developing along predictable lines and this was 
merely confirmed by the Congress. In view of the mrmoil, which has been 
affecting the Communist movement since Stalin’s death and particularly 
since Khrushchev’s so-called secret speech at the-20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, the ideological possibilities of the Chinese Party 
Congress were intrinsically of greater interest to the outside world than 
stereotyped reports on economic affairs. Ever since the first tentative 
rumours of Stalin’s fall from grace and of condemnations of one-man rule 
percolated from the Kremlin, the official reaction of the Chinese Com- 
munists remained inscrutably non-committal. Their reticence was caused 
not so much by love for Stalin as by their appreciation of-Mao Tse-tung’s 
position in their Party and country. The end of the Chinese Party Congress 
saw Mao as the Chairman of the Central Committee of the Party and as 
leading member of the Politburo and its Standing Committee. 

At the Congress many a delegate trod the narrow path between 
condemnation of the personality cult and love for the leader with great 
care, The personality cult as such was deplored, but the criticism was 
confined to the lower reaches of the Party’s leadership and Mao himself 
was quoted as the arch-opponent of the glorification of thé individual. 
This did not prevent delegates from paying glowing tributes to him as the 
leader “‘ to whom the Party owes many of its victories "—in the words of 
Teng Hsiao-ping, the Chief Secretary of the Central Committee. The - 
Minister .of Defence, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, said that in its victory over 
the Kuomintang the People’s Liberation Army had been “ guided by the 
ten great military principles outlined by Mao Tse-tung.” Several speakers 
pointed out that Marxism does not exclude the role which oltstanding 
individuals can play in the making of history but that this depends on 
social conditions at the time. In Teng Hsiao-ping’s words “love for the 
leaders expresses love for the interests of the Party, the working class and 
the people, and has nothing in common with the ‘deification of the 
individual.” The existence of a vast security organisation and constant 
calls for vigilance show that something more than love is needed to keep 
Mao in power. 

The class struggle in China is mot yet over; in recent years it has exacted 
millions of victims, particularly in the countryside. Now, however, the 
Minister of Public Security was in a position to tell the Congress that “ there 
is no chance of the counter-revolutionaries making a come-back.” In 
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future, in accordance with the new thesis proclaimed by the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party to the effect that the class struggle does not 
become more acute as “ socialism progresses,” the Chinese Communists, 
too, say that they are ready to abandon coercion in favour of coexistence 
with the national bourgeoisie. Liu Shao-chi, who delivered the main 
political report to the Congress, described the national bourgeoisie as 
consisting of big, middle and small capitalists and bourgeois intellectuals. 
For the time being they are to be regarded as “ allies ” of the working class. 
. Their abilities and expert knowledge are being used in the development of 
the country’s economy. Naturally this is not regarded as a permanent 
arrangement by the Chinese Communists, who prefer to look upon it as 
‘an opportunity for the re-education of the bourgeoisie, leading to its 
ultimate elimination. In this process they hope to enrol the co-operation 
and assistance of non-Communist groups a Sos by so-called 
democratic parties. 

Peking is obviously aware that its industrial omanan vonly succeed 
if it enjoys a certain degree of continuity. Shocks such as those administered 
to agriculture during the forcible collectivisation campaign would inflict 
heavy damage on developing industry. Ideological peace on the-industrial 
front is not enough. For many years foreign aid will continue to be the 
Sine qua non of industrial progress and this determines foreign polity to a 
considerable extent. Vice-Premier Chen-Yi told the Congress that China’s 
policy of peaceful coexistence applied to all countries, including the USA, 
but that friendship with the USSR and the People’s Democracies of Eastern 
Europe was the corner-stone of her international relations. The ties linking 
Peking and Moscow owe as much to technical aid as to ideological 
affinities. In the absence of alternative sources of economic assistance 
China must necessarily adhere to the Soviet alliance, for the future of 
Communism in China and of the country’s international standing is bound 
up with the implementation. of the industrialisation programme. 

China is a great power in her own right, and it is possible that she would 
welcome. a diminution of her economic dependence on Moscow, 
particularly in view of recent events in Eastern Europe. Yet, apart from 
having to meet the overriding demands of industrialisation, the Chinese 
Communists also have to consider the position of their armed forces which 
are almost entirely dependent on Soviet equipment. At the Congress 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai disclaimed any intention of invading other 
countries, but that does not mean that China is prepared to do without the 
vast People’s Liberation Army, which is gradually being brought up to 
modern standards, or that she has given up the idea of joining Formosa to 
the mainland again. What is called the liberation of Formosa is one of ~ 
the prime short-term objects of Chinese foreign policy and the Communist’s 
determination to find a sofution to this problem was repeatedly affirmed at 
the Congress. Peaceful means were generally regarded as preferable, but 
it was made quite clear by Chu teh and others that all available methods 
would be used to take away Formosa from Chiang Kai-shek should the 
need arise. On the other hand, regardless of the general world situation 
and the present tensions disturbing the Communist empire in Europe, the 
Chinese Communists do not want war and are obviously not prepared to 
-risk it for the sake of Formosa. Their plans need many years of “‘ peaceful 
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coexistence ” and Formosa is not a big enough ptize to be worth the cost 
of an attempt at liberation. 

Before Peking can embark on a‘truly independent policy China must 
build up a heavy industrial base of her own. Today the country is still 
backward, and indeed this was openly stated by Premier Chou En-lai at 
the Congress. But Ghina is already taking her first steps for the exercise 
of her influence in the Far and Middle East. Through diplomatic and 
economic contacts, and particularly as a leading member of the Bandung 
group of powers, Peking is laying the foundations of that leadership which 
China’s size, population and geographical position merit. Although not 
a member of the United Nations, her voice is being heard with increasing 
attention and respect in Delhi, Rangoon, Jakarta and even Tokyo. Asan < 
Asian country she has a greater claim to the loyalty of the so-called 


uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa than the USSR, and so far she has .. 


managed to avoid the many disastrous mistakes of Soviet foreign policy. 
The Congress confirmed that the Chinese brand of Marxism is less rigid 
than that which has been strangling the USSR and the East European 
People’s Democracies. ‘Both in the economic and ideological spheres the 
Chinese-‘are showing an apt awareness of the need to placate the so-called - 
bourgeoisie, at least for the time being, and to proceed carefully in the 
treatment of the national minorities; although in the final instance there is 
no reluctance to. fall back on the ultimate sanction of superior force, 
as was shown in the case of Tibet. Regardless of present policies, which 
are more lenient than in the past, there is nothing to indicate that the 
ultimate aims of Mao and his tomrades do not conform to the basic tenets 
of Communism. It remains to;be seen whether the theory of Marx- 

Leninism, imported from the West, will withstand the influence of Chinese 
practise. ANDREW HAVEN 


A VISIE TO TITOLAND 
S my land of birth was Czechoslovakia, I went to Titoland predisposed 
to like everything about Yugoslavia, as I belong to the generation who 
looked upon the Yugoslav people as “ our Slavic brothers.” I left the 
land with curious impressions, mixtures of admiration for the common people, 
thorough disgust with the official and official agencies (and there is no single 
aspect of life which is not run directly or indirectly by the state—specifically 
the communist party), and the inability to understand why there is still so 
much of the Balkan heritage left in Yugoslavia, whose spokesmen (and I 
talked to Yugoslavs and foreign residents from humblest level to some in the 
communist party political bureau and Yugoslav cabinet) insisted that the 
dreary spectacles presented by the goods in the shop windows are the results of 
the miseries left by the war and the Russian exploitation. Nobody, officially, 
wants even to discuss the possibility that the system, the so-much extolled 
“ gocialistic heaven,” can have something to do with it. 

The lessons in what is Tito’s communism one gets the moment the border is 
crossed. A few miles from Trieste we landed in a small God-forsaken place, 
Pivka, which, physically, was but a sow of small houses, lined up alongside the 
railroad. It was raining cats and dogs. But the station canteen was busy, 
with. policemen and soldiers drinking coffee and slivovitsa. It was rather 
uncomfortable waiting more than three hours for a train to Rijeka, for a soldier, 
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with a finger on a sub-machine gun, was eyeing us all the time. We tried to 
strike a friendly conversation with the captain of the guards, since Serbs can 
understand the Czech language. He was amicable enough. But when 
offered an American cigarette, he swiftly gave us a communist lesson. 
“No, no, American cigarette. Yugoslav cigarettes better. American 
cigarettes no good! ” . 

The real lesson in the heritage of the Balkan mentality was given to us a 
day later, when we finally landed in Rijeka, where we had to start business 
with Putnok, the official travel agency of the government of Yugoslavia. 
We had prepaid all our travel arrangements through Putnok, since the tourist 
gets about 25 per cent more for.his dollar in dinars when buying them abroad. 
In every major city of Yugoslavia we visited, with one exception, we had 
endless arguments over the Putnok arrangements. An example: The Putnok 
office gave us railroad tickets and reservations from Ljulbjana to Graz 
(Austria). By a chance, we checked on these reservations, and were told after 
three hours of waiting that they were wrong, but the Putnok office issuing the 
tickets refused to exchange them for the proper tickets. We had to change our 
dollars and buy new tickets, and left Yugoslavia with the promise that we 
might get our money back for the original on application. This went on for 
six weeks. At the end of the journey my wife was just waiting to get sedatives 
for her nervous exhaustion, and prayed and prayed: “ Please don’t argue 
any more; let’s just get out of the country!” I tried to be objective when 
going from place to place; but, on leaving the country, I reached the con- 
clusion that the air of Yugoslavia is somewhat difficult to breathe for any 
one who wants to be a man and not a Party’s robot. Yet Yugoslav commun- 
ism has achieved some surprising successes. One’s first impressions of these 
achievements (new buildings, some experimental schools, good airplane 
service) are very striking; then, after a time, one discovers little by little the 
concealed exertions and the half-suppressed fears that have been the price of 
that progress. The Yugoslavs talk loud, once in a while, but only when 
discoursing about non-political topics; when Tito or communism are 
mentioned their tone is reduced to whispers and their eyes start to rove 
around whether anybody is listening. One is never approached by a native, 
as in Spain or Italy, interested in our dress or cameras; in fact, we had the 
impression that we were “ignored on orders,” Yet, when we asked direct 
questions, all classes of the natives were most responsive and friendly, and this 
applies to uniformed policemen. 

So there is, vaguely, a general grey sadness in the air, intensified by a wide- 
spread climate of weary struggle for mere existence. There are glaring patches 
on the peasant costumes of the beggars who are not supposed to exist in the 
socialist country but do. The goods in the shop windows are always shoddy, 

-and a jeweller’s shop might feature only one item—an old American alarm 
clock in the window. Prices are high for everything, if when considered in 
terms of the exchanged dinars for American dollars—except opera tickets and 
slivovica brandy. (We paid about $80 for the best seats in Split opera—and 
the performance could easily compare favourably in every aspect with any 
presentation of the Metropolitan Opera of New York). Only official 
automobiles can be seen, since even a secdnd-hand car costs around $15,000, . 
a repaired typewriter brings in $1,000. 

Even so there is some laughter, especially among the peasants on market 
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days, or on the sidewalks in the nightly 6 p.m, promenade in which every little 
or big town participates, whether on Belgrade’s tree-lined Marshal Tito 
Boulevard or on the muddy stress of Sarajevo. And there is enough laughter 
in the cafés attended by the Party big-wigs in Belgrade: one can tell them by 
having American Cadillacs or Buicks waiting outside these places with 
chauffeurs loafing around. These Party men are either working for the Party 
or head the bureaucratic machinery. To deal with a Yugoslav bureaucrat is a 
real lesson in fear, disappointments and frustration. Nobody belonging to this 
exclusive tribe, covering the whole country like a web, can escape its insistence 
and ability to penetrate all aspects of life, private or social. Nobody dares to: 
make a decision of his own without consulting his superiors; since the top 
superiors are in Belgrade it is hopeless to wait for an answer, as we learned 
when dealing with that horrible tourist organisation Putnok. The Yugoslavs 
themselves characterise the problem by a proverb: “To whom can we 
complain about this or that? ... Not even to Belgrade. Only to God!” 
This glaring problem is made even more complicated by the continuous 
changes in the directives, apparently originating on Kardelj’s desk in Belgrade. 
This chief theoretician of the Communist regime has been aiming to prove 
to himself and the world that the Yugoslav leaders are the real heirs of 
Marxism-Leninism, while Stalin, in Tito’s version, betrayed it. The results 
are both good as well as very, very bad. Split, for instance, suffered terribly 
from both the Nazi and Italian bombardment. The port has been rebuilt, 
most of it by “voluntary labour.” But we saw a documentary article in 
Slobodna Dalmacia (October 27th, 1956), showing that in the old section of 
the old town there were 12 families in one apartment; that a rat had bitten a 
woman there who died; or that the tenants in the upper apartments had 
dug a hole in their floor to get rid of sewage and were getting rid of it by 
letting it run to the lower apartments. 

Why is Kardelj to be blamed for all this? Because that is how the whole 
country is run. His policy at first drove the peasants into the cities, none of 
which have ever enough living quarters for everybody. Today, the policy is 
to drive them back to the farmland, but the peasants, once getting the taste of 
the city life, refuse to move again and more and more of their friends are 
movingin. Itis the peasant, I was told, who, with his stubborn resistance, has 
defeated the promised socialist heaven. Before the war, Yugoslavia had 
produced enough food for itself and for some of its neighbours; today, were 
it not for America’s help, the masses would be starving. For the peasant, 
pushed around and cursed by ever-changing socialist aims at reforms, tends 
to raise just enough for himself and his family. Kardelj representa the . 
visionary and idealistic wing of the communist clique sitting on the top of the 
communist order. Roughly speaking, the social structure of the “ new order ” 
consists of three or four clearly defined levels: the ruling clique, the city 
masses, the peasantry, and possibly also beggars and unfortunates for whom 
even the social and health insurance is not enough. 

Tito is the undisputed master. Every Yugoslav I have met acknowledges 
that, in spite of his personal vanity, he is more than a leader; he not only 
created the contemporary Yugoslavia (and the Yugoslav intellectuals proudly 
stress that he had outwitted Roosevelt, Churchill, as well as Stalin) but ho is 
holding it together, particularly With his ability to do away with the pre-war 
disastrous conflicts between the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. He is affection- 
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ately compared to the late Francis Joseph whom every warring nationality. 
liked. He is the only communist leader taking his wife to official functions 
and having her featured by his public relations men. I believe that the public 
affection for him is expressed by good-natured stories about him such as: 
A Belgrade gypsy famed for his off-the-cuff jokes was hired by Tito to 
entertain him, but in his sumptuous palace he told no jokes. Tito asked why.. 
The Gypsy replied that he was overwhelmed with beauty, expensiveness and 
furnishings of the Palace. Tito rejoined: “ You see this is what Socialism 
has done for me—and will some day do for you too.” The Gypsy’s quick 
answer was: “ But I thought I was-to be the man to tell the jokes!” Tito is 
surrounded by the executives of the Communist Party. Since Alexander 
Rankovic, Minister of Police, and the planner Edward Kardelj are usually 
noted as his successors, they are probably closest to him.. 

Below the Palace hierarchy come Ministers and other high communist 
executives, together with the Army and police officials. Since no individual 
can afford to own a car, the importance of the members of the ruling clique 
can be judged by the make of the automobiles and the sumptuousness of their 
private houses or apartments. The base of the social structure is provided - 
by the city masses. The upper crust is formed by doctors and lawyers, the 
only professions allowed to have also private practice, and the vast number of 
state employees and bureaucrats; their importance is measured by the size 
and type of their brief-cases. The bigger and fatter the brief-case and the 
faster their bearer appears to run around with them in city streets, the more 
important are the men. Below them are the retired intellectuals, many of 
them below the age of 50, who usually supplement their meagre pensions with 
side line jobs. In a special category are the artists, theatre and motion 
picture actors, who enjoy special privileges and are honoured for their work, 
officially and unofficially. The middle or lower levels of this base are charact- 
erized by the new man with the communist imprint—dress, language, general 
style and way of life. The peasantry forms a class by itself, substantial, kind, 
persistent, and wearing down Tito’s communism by the sheer tendency to 
resist everything communistic. Here and there can be seen the remains of the 
colourful peasant costumes in spite of the general poverty of the farmers 
especially during the years when Tito wanted to “ collectivize ” the farms. 
The experiment misfired. Lack of machinery among other things meant that 
life in the collectives was not better for those who had been induced to join, 
and when the government decided, after the break with Stalin, to permit 
farmers to go back to their farms the exodus was quick. Compared to the 
West the average Yugoslav dresses indifferently and all are on the shabby side. 
In general men and women prefer the protective uniformity, as if one dressed 
well one was treated almost like a reactionary, and young people consider 
dressing smartly to reveal bourgeois ideas. 

Although most Yugoslavs talk frankly about the weaknesses of the regime 
and many resent the constant bureaucratic pressures and demands, the mass, 
as a unit, is moved by indoctrination. Everybody who wants to escape the 
accusation of being anti-patriotic or anti-Yugoslav must belong to the 
Socialist League. The regular payment of small fees and the participation in 
elections seem to be the only duties of the indifferent members. The dynamics 
of the whole system is the Party itself, which directs everything through 
recently “ decentralized ” state activities. It is the state at the street corner. 
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It is government in the hands of the simple citizen, penetrating the depths of 
the population and entering the home at any arid all times, for it busies itself 
with everything. It also informs the police the moment a stranger to the area 

-comes or might pause there. “Study” sessions, meetings for “ self- 
criticism,” “ conferences,” are always on schedule; patiently the ant-heap 
spreads its orders disguised as advice and “ whispers ” to the multitude of 
ants what it wants them to want. “ Voluntary ” is one of the master words 
of the regime. Generally it is enough that on the invitation of the state the 
group itself should show the desire to supply “ voluntary ” supporters. 

The papers and: the radio are the mdin means of mass indoctrination. 
Foreign periodicals (New York Times especially) are freely circulated and can 
be obtained at coffee-houses in the larger cities, but the masses read Borba 
and the variations of this official paper. The radio supplements the paper and 
the school, with the village cultural centres also attuned to the whole process. 
The radio is only used to supplement, since the unit is expensive and repair 
parts not always available, but public broadcasts are used to pound at the 
masses on special occasions. There is no television. Yet the state has been 
wise enough to leave several other means of communications fairly un- 
hampered. Translations of American authors (Bromfield, Jack London), 
including detective stories, are displayed in bookstores. Most popular music 
(and the art of piano-playing is nearly gone since there is not enough space 
in the available apartments for the old-fashioned large pianos and no new 
ones can be bought) comes from America. Above all, the churches remain 
open. The Catholic churches during the Easter holidays were crowded, 
mostly with old women and some younger men, but with no youngsters or 
teen-agers in evidence. All Yugoslav life is in a state of zig-zagging transition, 
with Tito serving as the hub. Maybe the present difficulties are mostly due to 
the terrible sacrifices during World War II and the squeeze when 
Stalin tried to overthrow Tito. But it is also evident that the system has also 
invested too much in the industrialisation of the country and at the expense 
of the every day needs and desires of the population. Despite the beauty of 
the Dalmatian coast (which beats anything California and Florida or the 
Riviera have’ to offer), and the claims of the spokesmen for the socialist 
experiment, I would never choose it as my residence, as I could not stand an 
army of bureaucrats looking over my shoulder all the time and asking Belgrade 
about my daily problems 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. JosapH S. ROUCEK 
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URING the eighteen-seventies the age of the amateurs melted into the 
age of the experts. Macaulay was dead and Carlyle had ceased to write. 
Stubbs inaugurated the critical study of the Middle Ages, and Gardiner 
proved that the most controversial period of our national life could be 
described without fireworks. Henceforth no self-respecting scholar dared to 
write about great movements and great men in the propagandist spirit of 
which Froude was the last conspicuous representative. The advocate with- 
drew and the judge took his place on the bench. 
While Gardiner devoted his life to a single century, Lecky ranged widely 
over the past. His early surveys of the growth of European Morals from 
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Augustus to Charlemagne aril of the rise of.the Spirit of Rationalism were 
among the earliest endeavours to broaden the conception of history by 
penetrating behind the curtain of events. Having won a European reputation 
by his studies in the evolution of ideas he turned to modern political history 
where he scored equal succeas. Froude had described.the sixteenth century 
and Gardiner was at work on the seventeenth, but the eighteenth was still 
largely unfenced country. Earl Stanhope’s large-scale narrative, conscientious 
and useful though it was, lacked breadth and colour and was purely political 
in scope. Lecky’s ambition was to present a panorama of politics and 
institutions, social life, econoniic conditions and religious beliefs. He 
possessed something. of Gardiner’s capacity for sympathising with both sides 
in the fierce controversies, and his narrative of the American War of Inde- 
pendence was the first serious attempt from the British side to stand above the 
battle. ` Still more successful and far more detailed was the picture of Ireland, 
his native country, particularly of the Grattan Parliament, the rebellion of 
1798 and the Union. Froude’s recent volumes on the period had stirred him 
to anger, for the English historian applauded the policy and methods of 
repression. The Irish scholar retorted that the heavy hand of the British 
Government drove thousands into the rebel camp whom reasonable con- 
ceesions would have kept loyal to the Crown. Though he believed that the 
rebellion of 1798 rendered the. Union inevitable, he shares Grattan’s indigna- 
tion at the means by which it was achieved. Though he took the Unionist side 
in the Home Rule controversy, his last work, a mellow biography of Daniel 
O’Connell, revealed his abiding sympathy with the brand of Irish nationalism 
which respected the rights of property and was loyal to the British connection. 

While Lecky was mainly concerned with the internal fortunes of the 
British Isles, Seeley’s eyes turned to the continent and the colonies. In his 
Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge in 1870 he defined history as the school of 
statesmanship. “ Our University is and must be a school of politicians. 
Without a little knowledge of history no man can take a rational interest in 
politics, and no man can’form a rational judgement about them without a 
good deal.” That this was rarely recognised was due to the common error 
that history dealt with the remote past. It was to the modern world that he 
invited the attention of his students during the memorable twenty-five years 
of his professorship, and it was in the field of modern history that he found the 
thems of his three major works. 

The earliest and the largest was the Life and Times.of Stein, that is to say 
Germany~and Prussia during the Napoleonic era. Detesting supermen in 
general and the “ Coriscan ogre” in particular, Seeley embodies the struggle 
of the good and evil principle—national independence versus universal 
empire—in Stein and Napoleon. Though hero-worship was alien to his 
austere temperament he salutes the German statesman whose name is the 
symbol of resistance to aggression. His next work, The Expansion of England, 
claims a place in our political history no less than in the annals of scholarship, 
for it appeared at a time when Engtishmen were becoming interested in their 
colonies and Empire. Our historians, he complained, had made too much of 
the parliamentary squabbles of the eighteenth century and had failed to 
perceive that our history was being made less in England than in America and 
Asia. The main endeavour from Louis XIV to Napoleon, was for the 
possession of the glittering prize of the New World. Though the book was a 
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best-seller and became the bible of British Imperialists, Seeley himself never 
shared the full-blooded enthusiasm of Chamberlain and Kipling, Rhodes, 
Curzon and Milner. “ Bigness is not necessarily greatness. If by remaining 
in the second rank of magnitude we can hold the first rank morally and 
intellectually, let us sacrifice mere material magnitude.” The last ten years of 
his life were devoted to an illuminating survey of British foreign policy from 
Elizabeth to William DI. He is the English Ranke, believing, like his master, 
that the destiny of a state depends a on its institutions than on its place in 
the world. 

Lord Acton, his successor in the Cambridge Chair of Modern History, 
differed from him as widely as Carlyle from Macaulay. While Seeley was 
fascinated by the clash of empires, Acton’s gaze was fixed on the evolution of 
moral and political ideas and ideals, above all the progress of liberty through 
the ages. Though his projected History of Liberty was never written, his 
convictions are embodied in his Cambridge courses on Modern History and 
the French Revolution, his pregnant essays and his correspondence. Ordered 
liberty, he taught, was the highest prize of mankind, and the only method of 
winning it and keeping it was to cut up power into little bits. “ All power 
tends to corrupt,” he declared in the most celebrated of his aphorisms, 

“and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” No m no class, no party, 
no country, no church, not even his own, was is: 
enough to be entrusted with unlimited auth ; sad with Locke and 
Jefferson, Humboldt, Mill and Croce among Roles of the Liberal faith. 
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main content of mote) e-history. His moral rigidity, which seemed excessive - 


generation which has witnessed soul-destroying tyrannies. Only now, half a 
century after his death, has i i 
Despite his outspoken 34 
Modern History which he planned should be as objective as possible. “ We 
shall avoid the needless utterance of opinion or service of a cause. Contri- 
butors will understand that our Waterloo must satisfy French and English, 
Germans and Dutch alike.” The first duty of every historian was to seek 
and tell the whole truth, without fear or favour. In the writing of history, 
no less than in the conduct of life, conscience must have the last word. 
While Acton never published 4 book, Maitland poured forth a series of - 
masterpieces. The most original of our institutional historians prepared 
himself for his task by practice of the law. His approach to the subject was 
explained in his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge. Legal documents, he 
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declared, were our best and often the only evidence for social and economic 
history, the state of morality and the practice of religion. That.law must 
be studied as part of the national life no one was more convinced than - 
Stubbs, but Maitland went beyond him. The history of law, he declared, 
must also be the history of ideas. “ What men have done and said, above all 
what they have thought, that is history.” Historians of law had fixed their 
attention on the working of institutions and had largely ignored the con- 
ceptions they embodied. His insight into the mind of our medieval legists 
won him a place in the front rank of European scholars, and Pollard pro- 
nounced him our greatest historian. 

The History of English Law brought the survey down to Edward I. The 
greater part of the two massive volumes analyses the laws of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the varieties of land tenure, the social classes, the different 
jurisdictions, contract, inheritance, marriage law, criminal law, procedure. 
All this is inevitably technical, but the introductory two hundred pages which 
summarise the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods can be read with pleasure 
by any intelligent student. Anglo-Saxon law is pronounced to be almost 
purely Germanic. If Celtic custom survived the Teutonic invasions it cannot. 
be traced. Any Roman elements in the early Anglo-Saxon documents were 
ecclesiastical. Not till the Norman Conquest did they reach our shores, and 


-our law was never overlaid by a wholesale importation as in Germany. 


Maitland followed up his major masterpiece by a series of monographs on 
Domesday Book, the origin of towns, the authority of Canon Law before the 
Reformation, and by his fruitful labours for the Selden Society of which he 
was the founder. He touched nothing which he did not adorn, dnd Lieber- 
mann, the eminent German editor of the Anglo-Saxon laws, exclaimed that 
he had turned dust into gold. 

Though Acton was generally regarded as the most learned man of his time, 
his successor at Cambridge covered a far wider. field. Bury was the only 
scholar who contributed—or could have contributed—to the Cambridge 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern Histories. Beginning his career as a classical 
scholar at Trinity College, Dublin, he embodied the results of a century of 
classical research in his histories of Greece and the Early Roman Empire, 
his still more important volumes on the Early Byzantine Empire, and his 


‘edition of Gibbon. He may be fairly described as the greatest scholar who has 


heid the Cambridge Chair. His Inaugural Lecture revealed an attitude in 
sharp contrast to those of his predecessors. To Kingsley history was above all 
a sermon, to Seeley a political education, to, Acton a school of morals, to 
Bury a science. Since erudition had been supplemented by scientific method, 
history had been enthroned among the sciences, but it was not for the 
historian, to provide philosophical interpretations. Ranke’s famous declara- 
tion—‘T only wish to show how things were”—still held good. Philosophies of . 
history from Bossuet to Hegel, Comte and Karl Marx, were all splendid fail- 
ures. The part played by chance and individuals renders it impossible either to 
reduce the past to an orderly pattern or to foretell the future. History 
merely reconstructs the genetic process. The Idea of Progress discusses the ` 
doctrine which he describes as the animating and controlling idea of modern 
civilisation. It carries with it the elevating conception of our duty to posterity, 
but this consideration is irrelevant to its truth. The progress of humanity 
belongs to the same order of ideas as Providence or immortality, since it can 
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neither be proved nor disproved. Evolution is a purely neutral conception, 
compatible either with optimism or pessimism. Bury, like Voltaire, found the 
best hope for mankind in the increasing authority of reason, and his own 
rationalist ideology is set forth in his challenging little book History of 
Freedom of Thought. i 

George Trevelyan made his name by his surveys of England in the age of 
Wycliffe and in the seventeenth century, but it was the Garibaldi saga which 
revealed that the spirit of his great-uncle had returned to the world. Like 
Macaulay he believed that the principal task of the historian is to narrate. 
History, he declared in 1913 in Clio, a Muse, is a tale, not a science, and it 
should be written for the general reader, not for students alone. The historian 
is consumed with longing to know what really happened in that land of 
mystery which we call the past. He proceeded to carry out his programme in 
a series of works which won enduring popularity. His History of England was 
welcomed with the same acclamation as Green’s Short History of the English 
People half a century before. His largest work, England in the Age of Anne, 
triumphantly accomplished the task which Macaulay had been prevented from 
attempting by his relatively early death and which he would scarcely have 
discharged with. such serene impartiality. His English Social History, from 
Chaucer to our own time, forms a worthy pendant to his History of England. 
Further additions to our knowledge of English history were provided in the 
biographies of Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, John Bright, and Edward Grey, 
the ardent lover of peace, who carried a reluctant but united British Common- 
wealth into the First World War. 

The atmospheric change of which we become aware if we read Trevelyan’s 
writings in the order of their appearance is admitted by himself in`a recent 
lecture on Bias in History. His trilogy on Garibaldi, he confesses, reeked 
with bias. ‘I was moved to write them by practical sympathy with the 
passions of the Italian patriots of that period which I retrospectively shared. 
Even I can now see that I was not quite fair to the French or the Papalist or 
the Italian conservative point of view.” Like all the finest scholars of our 
time he has learned with advancing years to stand above the battle. To 
understand and interpret the thoughts and actions of men there is‘no oblige- 
tion to share their passions or beliefs. Differing from Bury, his predecessor 
in the Cambridge Chair, in many ways, he agrees with him that there is no 
clear pattern in the story of mankind. ‘‘ As a great poem, an epic without 
beginning or end, I read history and never tire, but I can find in it no philo- 
sophy-of history.” That is also my conclusion. 

While Trevelyan concentrated on English history, Arnold Toynbee has 
taken the world for his province. His Annual Survey for Chatham House 
established his reputation as one of the keenest observers of our time, but his 
academic reputation rests on the ten massive volumes entitled A- Study of 
History, perhaps the most impressive achievement of British scholarship 
since Frazer’s Golden Bough and Holdsworth’s History of English Law. No 
living scholar has covered so much ground with such effortless mastery, 
and no one outside the ranks of professional orientalists knows so much about 
the generally neglected history of Asia. Spengler’s Decline of the West, 
reflecting the pessimism generated by the First World War, aroused world- 

“wide discussion by its attempt to understand what he calls the morphology of 
history. He found the key in multiple periodicity, a succession of completed 
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cycles which advance and recede like the tide. To this biological determinism 
Toynbes offers a ringing’challenge. Agreeing with Spengler in envisaging 
world history as the record, not of states, centuries or continents but of 
civilisations, he rejects every kind of fatalism. Reviewing the rise and fall of 
a score of civilisations, he concludes that their capacity or incapacity to survive 
is due to concrete causes, not to any iron law. None of them has been fated 
to perish: the deciding factor is their response to the challenges presented by 
nature and man. For Spengler the future will be as the past, each experiment in 
turn passing through phases of spring, summer, autumn, winter. In Toynbee’s 
eyes, on the contrary, modern man, with an ever-increasing store of memories 
and warnings to guide him, has a fair chance of averting the doom which has 
overtaken so many systems. That scholars and thinkers differ as widely in 
their forecasts as in their interpretations of the past is natural. How indeed 
could it be otherwise, since man is at once the most gifted, resourceful and 
unpredictable of animals? The only generalisation J permit myself at the 
close of-a long life of study and reflection is enshrined in Pascal’s words: 
Les révolutions changent tout sauf le coeur humain. G. P. Gooca 


’ THE SITUATION IN BURMA _- 
OMMUNIST strategy is yet once more displayed in the aggressive - 
attitude adopted by the Chinese Communist Government with regard to 
Burma where Chinese Communist troops have invaded the Eastern and 

Northern portions of the country. Barracks for the troops have been 
constructed and the troops are supplied by yak trains along the rough 
country roads leading from the Chinese Province of Yunnan, an important 
military base established. during the civil war in Indo-China for the purpose of 
furnishing supplies for the Viet Minh forces. From Kurming the old 
Burma-China road, still practicable for wheeled traffic, runs across the 
Burmese frontier in the East direct to Lashio and is connected by tracks with -~ 
all the tracks leading into the Wa States on the Eastern borders of Burma.. 
It is credibly reported that the passes leading into Burma are strongly 
occupied by Chinese troops with gun positions commanding the low country 
westwards of the hills. Burma is thus one more of the countries in South- 
East Asia to fall within the aegis of the Soviet policy of absorption and follows 
directly the example of North Korea and Tibet. Russian Communist 
ideology must ever be dynamic—a merely static policy without aggression 
would die of inanition, and thus it is that the world can see the far-reaching 
tentacles of Russian Communism spreading farther and farther southwards in 
Asia over countries who are powerless to offer any form of effective resistance. 
This yiolation of Burma’s frontier by Chinese Communist troops is 
unmistakable evidence of the Chinese Government’s awakening interest in 
Burma where the rich rice fields, hitherto largely undeveloped by the Burmese 
people, offer a vast field for systematic exploitation and an almost inexhaust- 
able source of food supply. Chinese “ immigrants ® have been wandering 
into Burma for some years, but the Barmese Government seem fully aware of 
the danger that threatens them and many of these Chinese have been rounded 
up by Burmese Police and forced to return whence they came. Despite these 
measures of security, there is little reason to doubt that Communist agents 
from Yunnan are increasing their~efforts in Burma. Communist jiterature'” 
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in ever increasing quantities is imported addressed to Burmese officials, 
villagers are given stirring talks about the greatness, prosperity and bene- 
volence: of the People’s China, all of which is in strict conformity with the 
habitual Russian methods of a “ softeniġg up” process among the in- 
habitants of a country on which they may have ulterior designs. At the same 
time it is observed that both Russia and China are engaged in fierce competi- 
tion for commercial superiority in the Burmese markets. Here the Chinese 
have a decided adyantage in the marked improvement of the goods they have | 
to offer and their evident efforts to please their customers. Food, sewing 
machines, and cloth are freely offered as gifts to the villagers while concerts 
and cinema shows are produced at many of the larger centres describing the 
development of Communist China. 

The inauguration of a regular air service between China and Burma gives 
further proof of the great interest the Chinese are now displaying in the 
internal affairs of Burma. Every Wednesday a Russian Ilyushin plane touches 
down at Mandalay on its way from Kunming to Rangoon bringing Chinese 
passengers who apparently have adopted this means of travel in order to 
avoid passing through Hong Kong. Otherwise such a regular air service where 
there is little or no return flow of travellers seems hardly an economic 
proposition.. 

Whether Communism is making much headway among the simple 
Burmese- peasants is unlikely. True, there are bands of Communist brigands 
roaming the country existing on loot from mines and villages. The Govern- 
ment report clashes with these brigands from time to time but appear to be 
totally incapable of dealing effectively with the scourge. Roads outside the 
towns are unsafe for travel without a large escort. It seems improbable that 
the Communists are supplied or even encouraged by Moscow or Peking, 
who appear to regard their activities with a certain degree of apprehension 
as doing little to further the cause of world Communism. 

The military situation appears to have excited but little concern among the 
general public of the Burmese. Rangoon papers never mention it and one 
never hears anything about it in conversation. The situation is, however, 
serious enough and it is to bë expected that the Burmese Government are 
fully alive to the dangers with which their country is threatened. It is 
admitted that “ a serious situation exists,” but the Government have refrained 
from giving any details of possible counter-measures for fear that any state- 
ments might antagonise the Chinese and so prejudice the outcome of political 
talks which may be impending between Rangoon and Peking. Most Burmese 
to whom the writer spoke during a visit to Burma seem to be convinced that 
the Chiriese intend to take over permanently at least half of the Wa States, 
and he was told by persons who should know what they were talking about 
that the Chinese in Peking had issued maps showing this part of Burma as 
being included within the State of Yunnan, together with a large part of the 
Kachin States in the North of Burma. Late in August, 1955, it was reported 
from Rangoon that the Chinese had told the Burmese Government that 
China would be willing to withdraw her troops from the Wa States, but at 
the same time she demanded that Burmese troops should evacuate the 
Northérn Kachin State. This may or may not be true, but it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the Burmese Government would give their assent to such a 
one-sided: arrangement. Meanwhile Chinese troops have invaded Burma 
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fom North and East. A force, estimated at several thousands has occupied 
the passes into the Wa States in the East and is engaged i in building military 
- roads for supply columns from Kunming. So far as is known, m0 serious 
clashes with the Burmese troops have taken place, possibly Swing to the , 
monsoon weather in which tracks and bridges have been washed’ "awaly-and 
: NO Movement can occur until late in the autumn The Burmese outposts in 
this region have been cut off and are supplied by air lift from Lashio.~ $ 
In the North the Burmese occupy Myitkyina with an infantry biade. with 
: Outposts watching the roads and tracks leading into Burma According to an 
agreement between Britain and China, then undér Chiang Kai Shek in 1941, 
„the narrow strip of country between Wamaw, Walun and Toila was consid- _ 
ered to be Burmese territory, and it is in this area that Chinese troops are ` 
entrenched. According to recent reports from Hong Kong, the Chinese troops - 
in Yunnan close to the Burmese frontier have been. heavily reinforced and 
now occupy about a thousand square miles of Burmese territory in the Wa 
States about a hundred miles East of Lashio. Burmese Brigade Hedd- 
quarters at Myitkyina report that nearly five thousand Chinese troops are 
now within Burmese territory “ giving all indications of a planned invasion ” 
while about two thousdnd Chinese troops are dug in in ten places on the.’ 
Eastern border, where they have built barracks and established gun positions. | 
A battalion of the Burmese army has been sent to the North-Eastern frontier . 
to keep watch on the operations of the Chinese. The Chinese Emþpassy™ at^ 
Rangoon is busily engaged in directing Corhmunist propagarida among the 
Burmese and recently a Chinese Consulate has been established at Lashio, the 
only foreign mission so far in existence in that centre. It is unlikely that with 
her ill-armed and ill-trained divisions and her few planes, Burma would be 
capable of offering jei resistance to a large-scale invasion of the country. 
a E. CRORE 


THE PANORAMA OF HISTORY 
ISTORY is in fashidn but what good is it doing us? It certainly 
harms many people. Tt can exasperate a genuine student of art who 
wants to develop his own style, for it seems to proliferate his ‘ elders 
and betters ” throughout time. It can depress those who find it hard to” 
face the problem of evil; this is more than sufficient to their day, without © 
additional agony from the conglomerated folly and crime of;five millennia. 
A third type of person is harmed in an opposite mannez,.by becoming 
addicted to a mental drug: ‘He may indulge in the amours of Louis XV or 
in thé problem of the Picts; it is all hallowed by the namo of history and 
` deadens the growing pain of trying to live in his own time. 

There was an older view. which received history as neither compelled , 
poison nor desired drug but as an excellently sustaining food. This article 
hopes to revive and extend such a view:+ Others of course have been doing 
the same work, with the massive leadership of Dr. Toynbee. I would 
like also to revive the name of a half-forgotten scholar, Stanley Casson, 
whose warmly felt and firmly drawn perspective of earlier civilisations 
greatly helped me. Four years ago I needed this help at short notice, having 
undertaken to teach world history to art students. I was indeed bewildered 
at first until I managed to catch an image, simple but clear, of the whole 
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span of time: ` Jt was the image of a theatre, a very long prologue and a 
drama óf'thrëe acts now moving into a fourth. - z 
First I-sdw the millennia-long prologue, from first crude eolith, through 
old, ahiddle‘and new stone ages. I used to be half frightened, half bored by 
pre-history, but now I began to share my own:century’s sympathy. ‘Je 
cherche le vide, et le noir, et le nu!” Baudelaire forestalled out present 
sense’ of: sifting in an overcrowded room where the air has been breathed 
too long.’ There was also.the Altamira bison to be enjoyed, that longest 
trunk call through’ time from the invigorating silent voice of a palolithic 
cave painter. So I saw and “enjoyed the prologue, but I went on to enjoy 
the excitement of curtains Opening on a first act. This is the act which 
though coming first has been written last. ‘The digging, the decoding, the 
-niulfiplying of new ologies has only happened ‘in the last century and a half. 
On the point of quitting our own civilised house we have unearthed the title, 
dééds of the very first tenants; we peer at them with an already nostalgic 
curiosity. The specialists will say that we do not yet know enough to 
generalise, but with a“ Sophoclean steadiness of observation something 
human and clear enough will emerge for us to applaud this first shot at a 
‘civilisation. 

Consider first its map: the two foci of Egypt’and Babylonia, the lesser 
Semitic "stafes, Hittite Asia Minor, Crete. And away to the east there is 
‘a fouchsténé for our European concern, an inkling of a similar first shot 
in the Indus valley and still farther east on the banks of the Yellow River. 
This whdlé*world bas been archeologically dissected, but Thebes, Babylon 
and Mohenjo Daro once knew all about each other and practised the latest 
things of life: Consider next its achievement under the three important 
words: action, “thought, feeling. Every civilisation is a success story in 
action; its makers have to conquer both nature and man. Egypt may have 
been the gift of thé}Nile but fine will power went to construct the reservoir 
of Lake Moeris, while Babylonians had to fight still harder against the 
incontinence of their Euphrates. On the human level théy both achieved 
security against disturbers from within and without. Around the crude 
nucleus of God-King, priest aiid noble there gathered a first fine quality of 
human society. People are apt to think that the Romans invented justice, 
but the ‘code of Hammurabi comes earlier in the honours list and Professor 
Mallowan has recently opined that the Hittites can give even us a lesson 
in decent living: = 

--In thought the achievement may seem least impressive. A receht book 
on the myths of Egypt and Babylon is entitled ‘Before Philosophy. Plato's 
mind, free to move wherever the argument demands, had to wait for the 
second shot at a civilised life. But myth was necessary first stage. ; It 
was something also to invent writing: the superbly functional Pheenician 
alphabet was only built after millennia of hieroglyph and cuneiform. The 
influence, moreover, of Chaldean astronomy upon Greek science, in turns 
exaggerated and minimised, still remains an influence. 

And finally, feeling. Man’s “true voice of feeling ” can be recorded in 
the three media of word, note and visual sign; but first it is only the silent 
voice of architect, painter and sculptor which can be heard. This lingua 
franca of colour,-line and shape, once learnt, rapidly opens up new com- 
munications. Today people are learning it and beginning to take it seriously 
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«after some five word-ridden centuries of conceptual bias. The artist's eyo— 
which anyone can acquire if he wishes—will passport. its holder into’ the 

` "monumental serenity of Old Kingdom sculpture>.the skilled vigour of 

pabyianian peel the vince modniy o! Cretan figurine: 
This triple achievement‘ in the first act is impressive, but an older 
ent has been succeeded by a present inclination to gush. We. 
tend to ‘employ far-off ages (planets likewise) as sticks to beat our 
decadence; - but the whole play is the thing, with its thrusts from one act 

to another. This thrust can be felt most strongly in that whole complex . 

of action, thought .and feeling which is called religion. The variegated, 

amoral pantheon of nature-worship worked very well for œ AB we feel ` 
something of, the first modern man in Akhenaten. We 

stirring of fnonotheism when he moves his capital to El-Amama iid causes” 

a temporary unemployment in priestcraft. 
the Guriin went doves aroda 1200 Gand 1e war Gea Cinn 

who helped me to establish the dark identity of that first-fallwhen records - 

‘were destroyed on the widest scale, when Egypt and Sumer-drew in their 

horns, and Crete was wiped off the map. And the curtajn rosé again, the 

scene having shifted from river to land-locked sea with its three geographical 
dynamos of Levantine coast, Greek and Italian peninsulas... The plot 
certainly thickened and has been as thickly recorded. So much so that-we 
who properly belong to the third act cannot always extricate ourselves from 
the second. Changing the metaphor for a moment, it is that- we, having 
been brought up in ‘the nursery of Hebrew religion, Greek philosgphy and 

Roman law, are stilt too much father and mother attached. We need more 

fully to lead our own lives, to applaud the brilliance of that.millennium ‘and 

a half from Homer to Augustine, but to recognise that it also had its day. 

Again the thrust was religious, changing frot a too remotely abstract and 

legalistic theism into something much nearer the human skin. “Of a 

reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting,” “‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is 

within you "—ecclesiastical interpretation often obscurea the shocking new:: 
note of intimacy but it comes to form the leitmotif of our own, the first” 
romantic civilisation. 

So the curtain went down a second time, that drop with which the 
Englishman is so familiar, for he tends to identify himself with the last 
centurion on Hadrian’s wall. The new scene is ours, the Atlantic seaboard 
of those two countries which approximate to preceding twin foci, _Egypt— 
Babylon, Greece—Rome. This Anglo-French nucleus and other | such major 
facts will emerge if we only become resolute wood watchers, undistracted 
by all those trees in the ownership of specialist Historians. It is better to for- 
get the term “ Middle Ages ” and watch the new life (the real-Renaissance) 
which burgeoned around ` A.D. - 1000, which since has followed the 
millennial course of an oak tree in roughly equal periods of growth, flourish 
and decline. We shall then be better able to assessour own triple achieve- 
ment. We shall know that we have done very well‘and that will be good 
for our present morale. 

In action we have developed new patterns of communal order (Church, 
university, common law and jury) which have culminated in the first society 
seriously to call itself a parliamentary democracy and welfare state. Greek 
polis and Roman senate were fine advances on the society of pyramid and 
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viggurat, but we have been struggling all our historical life against Aristotle's 
dictum that certain people are bom to be slaves. Success seems to have | 
come near the end. _ A‘ Victorian servant girl was often called what she was,” 
a slavey; today we-htir of one fine lady after another who is doing all her- i 
own work. 

It follows stink i touni aio we hive ar birari Geeks nio kept ' 
their bands clean from banausic chores so that abstract science could never ` 
be reinforced by technology. Where Democritus merely speculated, the 
European scientist from. Newton to Einstein „has revolutionised his 
environment into a new hiiman mastery aver matter. Following close 
behind this revolution in natural science has come the first fully scientific 
investigation of. collective man in time—tistory, and of individual man in 
the present— psychology. Together they form a corpus of human study com- 
-parable to-the natural scientist’s microcosm and macrocosm. Perhaps no one 
has yet begun to grasp its potential. 

And finally to*assess how we have developed the true voice of our own 
feelirigs. We-start-by looking, for while words and notes were still tuning 
up; Durhath ‘dnd? Chartres reached their silent orchestral heights. Much 
earlier, the.Celtic rhythms, asymmetric and curvilinear, had prepared the 
way. One small bject, the Trawsfynydd tankard, with its beautiful handle, 
has been claimed as earliest surviving prctotype for Gothic tracery. Con- 
currently with_the gospels this new spiritual freedom of organic line arose, 
later to reach its apogee in what Dr. Pevsner calls the breath-taking height . 
of Amiens. The Gothic builders possessed the freedom of first function- 
alists, -branching out as they wished into machines to worship with. The 
geometric Parthenon, humane compared with Karnakis in the Christian 
balance abstracted from any intimately human concern. 

Alongside the architects, graphic artists developed the “ bounding line 
and its. infinite inflections and movements.” With the same new abandon, 
came the colourisfs. One day a good history of colour will be written to 
prove the new boldness of warmth in ths first harmonies of illuminated 
manuscript, stained glass and mosaic as against thé” muted key of 
Pompeian frescos. But it is the oil painter’s brush which tends to speak 
the last word for us in the six centuries of European adulthood from Giotto 
to-Cézanne. Thesé have been lucidly surveyed by Mr. Eric Newton who 
calls attention to the restless visual curiosity so characteristically different 
from the east. -I want to stress also the spiritual analogue to this scientific 
exploration of light, famely the humanist penetration of man and, by 
Wordsworthian consonance, of the land. With a group of art students I 
once covered a large table with a chronological sequence of picture post 
cards. Certain big things at once stood out. The famous angel of Rheims 
was smiling the first full-bodied smile of history. The Avignon Pieta and 
two portraits by Rembrandt showed a tencer and intense feel for humanity 
far beyond what any Egyptian or Greek had achieved. Likewise the great 
feeling landscapes of Ruisdael, Constable and Cézanne displayed a world 
which had been barred:from the man-centred imagination of Athens. 

It is easier to write like this on art than on literature with its many 
vernacular barriers. A one-volime perspective of European books as a 
whole would be invaluable. W. P. Ker might have written it, but good 
scholars now usually say they do not know enough. Perhaps they need to 
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be infected by the proud claim of Thomas Hobbs, that if he had read as 
many books as -his friends he would know as little as they. The assiduous 
tree watcher certainly misses the interest of the whole wood. It is surely 
worth observing in a large way how our writers take hold of rhyme—a 
mere tavern triviality for the Romans—and make it swell in volume down 
_ the centuries a.D. As they pick up rhyme so they drop metre, or at any 
` rate achieve independence from any rigid prosody. In words also the free- 
moving line of speech rhythm is infinitely inflected. No Eric Newton bas 
yet surveyed the centuries from Dante to, say, Dostoevski, but even to 
call the senior roll—Rabelais, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Racine, Goethe, 
Tolstoy, with an ear’cocked back to Sophocles and Virgil—even this will 
bring some understanding of our romantic civilisation. We shall know that 
the writers also have penetrated manscape and landscape with a newly 
romantic intimacy and variety. Not just universal man against remote fate, 
but many individual men unfolding their organic and unpredictable paths. 
Richly subtle self-revelatians from Augustine to Proust, the psychological 
play and novel writers like Dante, Shakespeare, Scott or Goethe who 
brilliantly fuse their comedy and tragedy—all this is something new which 
the devotee Of older Mediterranean books often fails, in his prim crudition, 
to appreciate. 

And finally, music. Wigok alie De Wi Gus None Gree inwe but we 
can hear our own Europe in the full-bodied triplicity of word, paint and 
note. Greek music was a pleasant extra or seasoning of poetry. It-produced 
no compeer for Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, as Shakespeare and 
Michelangelo can find pacers in a Sophocles or Pheidias. But early in our 
Dark Ages music asserted itself by what Cecil Gray has described as.the 
intrinsicality and independence of Gregorian chant.” 

After the peak creativities of sixteenth-century art and seventeenth- 
century literature it provided as it were a third movement for our feeling 
voice, a stupendous finale in that florescence of genius from Bach to Brahms. 
To quote Gray once more, music is the ‘‘ Christian and Romantic art par 
excellence, providing a better key than any other to the innermost spirit 
of the modern world.” But we have mostly not yet shown the courage of 
our musical convictions. Perhaps a trace of the Greek limitation still inclines 
so many to regard music as a delectable relaxation, not to be compared 
with the serious business of words. Yer music is just another mode of 
meaning and Beethoven certainly knew he had something’ to Bay. Alert 
thinkers, moreover, are continuing to quote Pater’s affirmation about all arts 
reaching out to a condition of music. In Gainsborough they salute the 
harmonist of colour, in Klee the melodist of line; in Eliot’s “ Four 
Quartets” they take the title seriously and sensuously, allowing the musical 
subjects to develop in freedom from any logical interruption. Looking back 
on this achievement of European art in all media and feeling something of 
its whole rich range should also help to stimulate Meredith’s rapture of the 
. forward-looking view. In our new way we can be as the twelfth-century 
vagantes who were moved by a twofold ardour of preserving the Latin 
classics and singing their own new songs. 

It should now be possible to have some shrewd hunches about the fourth 
and global civilisation to come and the curtain preceding it. I would very 
briefly hazard as follows. The curtain began falling around 1760. That 
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bleak industrial upheaval plus three wcrld-war revolutions are surely 
enough to constitute a Dark Age. At any rate it is-worth while to identify 
the positive aspects of the big scene-shifting which’ has certainly started. 
Feeling the whole pulse of history, I look for something big, at least as big 
as the first Christianity which erupted out cf Judaism, as did Judaism in its 
turn from the first amoral gods. 

T have been sketching our historical life in its essential and positive aspects : 
but there have also been the false pretensions—intellectual, moral and social. 
These are now being challenged by a new down-to-earth reality. Verlaine, 
wrings the neck of rhetoric; Corbusiér builds a machine to live with; 
Wittgenstein asserts that philosophers should no longer say anything about 
what they do not know. Freud and Jung, the two leading psycho- 
dynamicists, are both agreed in emphasising the groundwork of man’s 
libidinous animality. In every direction a voice has been suggesting that 
we'come off it. This alone may seem depressingly negative, but we should 
now know enough’ about dark ages not to be merely depressed. Winter 

es spring, and a major destruction can suggest a vita nuova to come 
of an equal size. Some are indeed beginning to suspect that there is so much 
more in man than they had supposed. As Sir Thomas Browne put it: “‘ We 
carry within us the wonders we seek without us. There is all Africa and 
her prodigies in us.” And there is that surmise which Tchekhov slipped 
into a letter that “ the flair of an artist is sometimes worth the brains of a 
scientist, that both have the same nature, and that perhaps in time they are 
destined to fuse into a gigantic force.” Many other artists and mystics stand 
as our prophets. 

- There is this great paradox that the most Listorically self-conscious age of 
all time has been the first systematically to chart the unconscious. With a 
new conscious recognition of what lies below his consciousness man can 
indeed become powerfully sprung upon his own depths. He can feel con- 
fidently at home among Whitman’s “ multitudes” instead of being dis- 
tracted and’ haunted by them. By the same token he will take 
possession of his -whole life in time. Nothing human will be alien to him 
and he can inherit the past with a right family pride in what his parents did, 
what he has managed to continue and what he hopes for his children. He 
can make himself thoroughly at home in history. E. W. EDMONDS 

<x 
. JAMES ELROY FLECKER 

PIONEER in the poetic art, Flecker has, above all things, a poet’s love 
‘of expressive words. Born at Lewisham, studied Oriental Languages 
at Cambridge, entered the consular service, and wrote several poems. 
Throughout his short life as a foreign consul and poet he retained the 
enthusiasm for traditional culture; indeed, it has been truly said of him, that 
“he was academic to the backbone.” But like Hardy and Housman, 
Flecker aimed at simplicity of outline and an sconomy of words. He is the 
creator of an original poetic style. His effective use of proper names— 

Samarkand, Famagusta—is typical of his vertal art. 

There can be no doubt when I assert that modern poets are by no means 
reluctant to.experiment in their language, but there are very few who unite 
boldness and good taste in so happy a proportion as Flecker. Few modern 
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poets have written verse at once original, natural, and expressive as done by 
Flecker, who has also exhibited great, skill in devising new rhythms, an art 
in which Masefield and de la Mare likewise excel Flecker was more in love 
with authority than adventure, ho had a firm belief that his generation needed 
a definite theory on which to work, and this idea led to his adoption of the 
French Parnassians principles; which was in effect the style and attitude of 
Baudelaire, de Lisle, Banville and Gautier. The Parnassians did not believe 
that a poet should be raised above himself by inspiration, and feel more than 
he could see and express through some clear-cut object. Some reliable 
critics are doubtful whether Flecker really understood the Parnassians, 
for his own favourite poets were not allied to the Parnassian school and. 
discipline. 

Flecker had a fair meed of success and a generous allowance of recognition 
in his day, compared with that which has fallen to some men of letters; but he 
believed himself to be a pioneer, and the old literary conventions, just like old 
social conventions, had to be discarded. He had acquired a sound training 
at Cambridge, and found that, throughout English History there is a close 
correspondence between the life of the people and the literature of the day. 
Ho believed this to be true in his day. It is no less true today. 

In an age of flux and transition, when fresh tracts of experience are being 
annexed for literary. treatment, when old modes of expression are being cast 
aside and new ones essayed, art of any kind must necessarily suffer violence 
and be temporarily at a disadvantage. The excesses of the realistic school, the 
extravagances of certain artistic coteries, the scrappy sensationalism of 
modern journalistic developments, are part of the price we are called upon to 
pay in order to bring our life and letters into closer correspondence. Literature 
needs from time-to time to be reinforced with fresh vitality, with new vigour; 
otherwise it will languish and decay. To do this has been the work of the new 
generation, of which Flecker is an example; and if there is more force and 
sincerity than beauty and sweetness in modern letters, it is because force and 
sincerity were the things most needed. The new wine may, at present, be 
rather acrid and heady, but it has body, and time will undoubtedly remedy its 
defects. The splendid legacy of the past has enriched the imagination of all, 
its significance made the clearer and weightier by increased facilities in the 
book-selling world, and the greater attention given to critical and interpretat- 
ive literature. The rhythmic charm of Flecker has left its impress in different 
ways upon many would-be poets, and given reasonable time, the result will be 
observed. 

It would be impossible for me or any writer to mark accurately the stages 
at which a mode of thought, a fashion in poetry of writing, is altered or lost, 
and its place taken by 2 new mode, a new fashion. But if all judgments of 
contemporary writers must be tentative, it should be remembered, on the 
othér hand, that no literature concerns us more closely than that which is 
being written in our own lifetime. Flecker is of our own time, and no reader, 
no writer is strong enough to resist his time and place. A general knowledge, 
even if inaccurate in detail, of the literature of the day cannot be without a 
personal value. 

Among English poets of Flecker’s generation he has a place to himself. 
This man of many accomplishments—a poet, artist; essayist and sethete— 
ploughed a lonely furrow within the limits of tradition. By 1910; in The 
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Golden Journey to Samarkand, he had achieved mastery of his technique— 
clarity, compactness, haunting rhythms, and the perception of beauty as in 
an entaglio. It remained to discover the deeper, more universal implications 
to be revealed in experience. But it must be remarked that Flecker had not 
time to learn the love of humanity, and it is significant that some of his most 
accomplished pieces are translations. Hassan—completed 1913, performed 
1923—reveals a promising sense of the stage, a remarkable skill in the 
contrivance of episodes, and the unmistakable intention to symbolise a life 
philosophy within the limit of an Arabian night’s entertainment. The climax 
of the drama is the power of love, which compels poor Hassan to behave like 
a fool, and condemns Pervyaneh and Rafi to a cruel death. This dramatic 

ion was an immediate success, but for some’unaccountable reason 
short lived. Probably the theatre-goers felt that the symbolism obscured the 
thought. The taste of the theatre demanded realism, and realistic scenery 
confines the imagination to the footlights. Flecker’s death at the early age of 
thirty-one denied to the world further exhibition of his talents. 

Well-informed critics are agreed that Flecker’s ideal in poetry was the 
jewelled phrase, the gem-like verse, the exquisitely chiselled stanza or poem; 
his abhorrence of the preaching, didactic, fluently romantic, emotional and 
sentimental poets. ‘It is not,” he declared, “ the poct’s business to save 
man’s soul but to make it worth saving.” It seemed to Flecker that con- 
temporary English poetry was in a chaotic state, and could only be rescued 
from the.chaos, as it appeared to him, into which it had fallen through the 
poet’s ignorance and the absence of any guiding principle, by the recognition 
that “ genius unaided by knowledge was as prone to disaster as in everyday 
life emotion without strength degenerates into sentimentalism.” 

There is really no need for anyone to question the accepted view that the 
strength of the period (early twentieth century) lies in prose. More good prose 
has been, and is now, produced than good verse; its artistic ideals are more 
distinct and are more fully attained. In verse the summits are few, and it is 
hard to say that they rise higher than the highest contemporary prose. 
If we glance at the mass of verse produced in the early part of this century, 
we cannot fail to’ observe that poetry is introduced, in solemn form, by the 
tragic muse, although sometimes, in the “ domestic drama,” she speaks in 
prose. The public in Flecker’s day showed-a surprising appetite for tragedies 
which can scarcely now be acted. In the mass of blank verse dramas that 
have been produced there is not much true imagination or knowledge of 
human nature, and the secrets of the metre are little known; but there is 
abundance of theatric skill, and there is at least the intention of poetry. 
Poets are difficult to group or classify. Some clue can be found in the 
various models which they follow, and in the fact that the “ revival” as it is 
called, is essentially a literary one. 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “ the expression of the 
imagination;” and poetry is connate with the origin of man, wrote Shelley. 
Man is an instrument over which a series of external and internal impressions 
are driven, like the alternations of an ever-changing wind over an Acolian 
lyre, which move it by their motion to an ever-changing melody. But there is 
a principle within the human being, and perhaps within all sentient beings, 
which acts otherwise than in the lyre, and produces not melody alone, but 
harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds or motions thus excited to 
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the impressions which excite them. It is as if the lyre could accommodate 
its chords to the motions of that which strikes them, in a determined propor- 
tion of sound; even as the musician can accommodate his voice to the sound 
of the lyre. “A child at play by itself will express its delight by its voice and 
motions; and every inflexion of tone and every gesture will bear exact relation 
to a corresponding antitype in the pleasurable impressions which awakened it; 
it will be the reflected image of that impression; and as the lyre trembles and 
sounds after the wind has died away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in its 
voice and motions the duration of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness 
-of the cause. In relation to the objects which delight a child, theee expressions 
are, what poetry is to higher objects. 

The foregoing views are divergent to Flecker’s, who was too academic in his 
attitude to poetry. It is needless to attempt here to expose the irrationality 
of a theory which conceives of an art independent of everyday life. No work 
of art can be wholly independent as Flecker assumed; for art reveals the artist 
in greater or lesser degree and mirrors life the more abundantly as the artist 
is in touch with the entire experience of life. But Flecker admitted that fine 

- poetry had been written upon no theory at all, and bad poetry composed upon 
excellent principles. In his preface to The Golden Journey to Samarkand, 
he says, “ that a sound theory can produce sound practice, and exercise a 
beneficient effect upon writers of genius, has been repeatedly proved in the 
short but glorious history of the ‘ Parnasse ’.” 

The only volume representing the art of poetry as Flecker conceived it, . 
The Golden Journey to Samarkand, (1913), was preceded by The Bridge of Fire, 
(1907), and Forty-Two Poems, (1911). The Golden Journey to Samarkand 
is not only the pattern of poetry as Flecker wished to write, it illustrates his 
affectation of a love of the East, in which he was disillusioned by his short 
experience in the consular service at Constantinople—now Istanbul—and 
Smyrna—now Izmir—but was obliged to retire with the onset of tuberculosis. 
He died at Davos. 

The theory adopted by Flecker has been followed more or leas whole- 
heartedly by other poets, then and now, but by none with an entirely faithful 
allegiance, for it neglects wilfully the complete nature of man; and Flecker is 
not more successful than those who went before him. When he wrote 
The Golden Journey to Samarkand Flecker had his theory constantly in mind, 
and the poem, despite all its beauty of phrase, “ fails to give more than a 
transient pleasure;” for the poet’s formula is writ clear and the evidence of 
composition is plain. 


“ We have rose-candy, we have spikenard, 
Mastic and terebinth and oil and spice, 
And such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God’s own Prophet eats in Paradise.” g 


Neither the manner nor the wording is original or new; others have affected 
the like preciosity, and art is more than a cloying sweetness. In a similar 
mood of intellectualism Flecker wrote The Gates of Damascus, In Phaeacia 
and other poems modelled to his theory. In Oak and Olive he frankly aban- 
doned his theory for songs of the heart’s desire; and many of the verses col- 
lected in The Old Ships (1915) are undisguisedly more subjective and personal. 
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The first World War was not without its influence on Flecker’s writing, as 

The Burial in England, an ode of noble faith and hope bears witness. Dying 

as young as he did, we shall never know how he would have developed, ifatafl. “ 
J. B. Price 


AN EMIGRANT RETURNS TO EIRE 

MAN’S native land reveals more to him if by that expression he means 
A is trina poesia of which he cice fonnd a atic andor un 

his area of citizenship. Not since before 1928, up to which year I was 
a permanent resident, have I spent so long in Ireland where my family 
farmed for generations, and where I, too, laboured on the land. I called 
upon an old employee explaining that it was ill health which had brought © 
about my return. “ God save ould times,” was his greeting, followed, as 
he gave me a critical glance by: “Is it that you’ve come home to die?— 
the country’s about right for a dyin’ man, ’tis no place for the livin’ 
anyway.” “Oh, well, I can still get round a bit at times,” I replied, 
explaining that things were not quite so bad as he imagined. “ ’Tis little 
but sorrer that you'll find thin,” he answered. “ We have our memories 
anyway,” I pointed out. “ Aye so, and may God preserve them,” he 
muttered, crossing himself by way of emphasis. 

Farming conditions were far from good in the nineteen twenties. The 
Civil War left much of the country in ruin, but by 1925 it appeared that 
things might settle down, and that there might some day be something in 
farming proper as distinct from cattle grazing in the ancient tradition of 
the Celtic cow lords. In that year I had set forth to study agricultural con- 
ditions in Denmark with a party of Irish farmers, (although as things 
turned out I was destined to spend my time in Germany), and I had every 
opportunity of listening to the conversation of my colleagues and their 
talk was full of optimism: ‘“ Irish farming will soon be on its feet.” “ We 
shall outstrip the Danes yet,” etc. This optimism seemed to me quite out 
of place. I attributed to the Dane the views of Kipling’s dying shipowner 
and said as much, but I was the youngest member of the party, and though 
the acreage which I farmed probably exceeded that worked by any of my 
colleagues, nobody paid attention to my opinion. 

In point of fact, in spite of Scandinavian lessons in farming efficiency 
and hygiene, Irish farm produce was to reach the British market in a far 
from satisfactory condition for some years to come—particularly eggs, 
butter and cow beef. As time passed things improved, but if today one 
hears far fewer complaints about our exports, there is much that demands 
vigorous action. Only a year ago an Irish professor of dairy science could 
write in relation to Denmark: “It is uncomfortable for us to have to admit 
that the standard of personal cleanliness is much higher than we have. The 
creameries merely reflect the general standard of personal hygiene, and 
have staff cloakrooms and tiled lavatories, and bathrooms with baths, 
showers, and foot-baths.” One can realise at once that the professor is 
right. Some months ago I visited an Irish creamery, and noted a man clad 
in ancient and grubby garments and wearing what appeared to be a black- 
smith’s apron, beating butter into boxes with a wooden mallet. No white 
overalls were visible; nor white tiles for that matter, nor bathrooms, But 
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things are better in some creameries, yet the general hygienic tone of the 
country is not improved by letters in the press from angry parents who have 
withdrawn their children from a national school because of the lice which 
they picked up there, and the repeated advertisements offering substances to 
keep children’s heads clean give one much food for thought. Denmark has 
continued to go ahead whereas our agricultural production has remained 
almost stagnant for many years. (We can claim perhaps a ten per cent 
increase in its volume since 1939.) The farming optimists of 1925 have 
lived to eat their words, and I can still visualise a Danish friend quoting: 
“They copied all they could follow, but they couldn’t copy my mind, 
And I left ’em sweating and stealing a year and a half behind.” A very 
-. long year and a half—perhape our grandchildren will see the end of it. 

` Now what is the scene recorded after a careful look round Eire and how 
does it compare with all that has been conveyed to me during years of 
absence—active farmers’ associations; busy sugar factories processing the 
peasant’s best; development of peat bogs; rural electrification; land 
reclamation schemes, and so on? On first arrival I travelled by rail from 
Dublin to Cork. Except for some electric power lines here and there and 
a distant view of a sugar factory, the thousands of acres seen from the 
railway looked little different from the picture which they had presented 
thirty years earlier. If anything the scene was more depressing, for the 
hedges had the appearance of having been left untrimmed for some fifteen 
or twenty years, and the ditches uncleaned for a similar period. Winter is 
a depressing season. What would the scene be like in summer? Summer 
found me making another journey over the same route in a crowded railway 
carriage containing an American tourist. Like so many Americans he 
seemed to know all about one subject and very little about anything else. 
His subject was pineapples. After he had lectured us all on the growing, 
canning, and shipping of these earthy fruits without any apparent response, 
he aimed to change the conversation by looking out of the window and 
exclaiming: “Say what is that golden crop farmers grow round here?— 
seems to be doing darned well.” There was a moment of bewilderment, and 
then we all rocked with laughter. As far as the eye could see on both sides . 
of the train the fields were covered with a dense growth of Ragwort. It was 
so dense that a hare making its way across the field directly before us caused 
a distinct ripple on the goklen sea. Only the backbones of cattle were 
discernible. When I explained to the American that Ragwort was a 
scheduled weed which farmers were encouraged to cut by the threat of a 
heavy fine; he summed up our respect for the law by saying: “I guess 
that is why it is doing so well.” 

One does not pretend to judge a country by one or two railway journeys, 
but I have made a good many both by train and motor car; inspected farms 
here and there; and walked over fields which I knew well thirty years ago. 
Never have I seen so much Ragwort; thousands of acres in the South and 
Midlands appear to grow little else. When I was in the county of Limerick 
I called to mind that Arthur Young had had something to say about the 
prolific growth of the weed in that part of the country, and, on looking up 
his Tour in Ireland, I found that he was in Co. Limerick in 1776 and had 
noted in his journal: ‘Just before I got to the hills a field of Ragwort 
(Senecio Jacobaea) buried the cows.” Indeed, should Arthur Young return 
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today he would find much that was familiar. In the ‘‘ ass and cart ” districts 
of the South and West he would still see men carting loads “ which an 
Englishman would be ashamed to put into a wheelbarrow,” and all over 
these areas he would recognise “‘ the Irishman’s fence ”—those fetters which 
handicap farm animals so dreadfully. The crouching gait of a cow which 
has hoof joined to horn by arope is particularly distressing. Young might 
> modify his statement: ‘In the management of the arable ground the Irish 
are five centuries behind the best cultivated of the English counties; ” but 
should he visit a ploughing match and ask one of the “* horse audience ” ta 
go with him and look at the work being done by the tractors, he might well 
receive the reply given to a friend of mine in similar circumstances: “ Ah 
sure God Almighty never intended man to plough at that speed.” g 

What then did I, a returned emigrant, find most striking? Firstly, the 
many fields empty and silent, for I was not prepared to face evidence 
of the considerable flight from the land—the fact that the rural 
population had dwindled by 300,000 in my absence. Secondly, the increase 
in the number of ruins which dot the countryside. Some homes have been 
left empty because of overseas emigration; others have been abandoned: 
because of the attractions of Dublin, the city having fattened as the country 
decayed; still other dilapidated premises are due to the occupiers following 
the insane advice of local authorities in times of agricultural depression, 
by pulling off as many farm roofs as possible in order to save rates. Thirdly, 
the fact that politics and religion are even more mixed up with agriculture 
than ever they were. Eire withdraws from the World Ploughing Association 
in a fit of pique because that body recognised Northern Ireland as a separate 
unit for competition purposes, and is left holding the baby in the form of its 
special trophy for the champion ploughman since it would lose face if it 
presented this to a winner from Northem Ireland. County agricultural 
committee meetings all too often descend into exhibitions of political back- 
biting. Archbishops and bishops pose as agricultural experts. One even 
hears confirmation addresses which are largely composed of agricultural 
topics, and one notes that such organisations as “The People of the 
Country,” which aim to improve the lot of the farming community, are 
largely directed by priests whose theme tends to be the papal encyclicals 

“rather than the economics of pigs and potatoes, though the latter are not 
entirely forgotten. Perhaps McCarthy forsaw it all half a century ago when 
he wrote in Five Years in Ireland " 1 sincerely hope the priest in agriculture 
has not-come to stay; for if he stays, agriculture goes.” 

Fourthly, the fearful waste of time. I can illustrate this from both rural 
and urban experience. I visited two provincial agricultural shows. One 
contained a trade stand in the form of a tent piled with insecticides, 
herbicides and other agricultural requisites; at the back of the tent lay the 
“ salesman ” fast asleep on a couch—indeed snoring audibly. In the same 
show a tractor of German origin waltzed round in a circle, driverless; there 
was no representative of the manufacturers at hand to take orders. At the 
second show a combine harvester and a baling machine with their 
mechanisms humming away, were apparently engaged in selling themselves, 
for no attendants were present—not even to secure the safety of casual 
onlookers. Enquiries from those nearby invariably produced the excuse 
that the salesman had “‘ gone to dinner,” or “ gone for a drink,” relaxations 
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which appeared to last a good part of the afternoon. One day when in 
Dublin, I called at 11.30 a.m., at what is called “ an old-established business 
house,” —a term dearly beloved by some Irish firms who like to spend 
their time in a state of semi-hibemation. I asked to see the manager about 
some goods of which he was almost the sole importer. “Hes at his 
‘ elevenses’ this long while.” was the answer to my enquiry. I asked when 
he would return: ‘ Around half-twelve,” was the response. I must have - 
looked disappointed for the attendant added: “‘ Maybe if you look round 
the cafés, you'll find him in one of them.” At ten minutes past two, that 
afternoon, I entered another “ old-established business house ” to enquire 
regarding the non-fualfilment of an order for £65 worth of goods and services 
after some six months delay. Again I asked for the manager. ** Sure ’tis 
his dinner hour.” was the reply, vouchsafed to me with a look of pity as 
if I ought to have known all about it. “‘ When does he return? ” I enquired. _ 
~“ He’s due back at four—but say a quarter after if you want to be certain 

of finding him.” And with it all our professional patriots continue to 
_ explain that farming is our way of life, but that all will be well when we 
make it our business. It is a depressing picture. Our farming is the sorrow 
of Western Europe. When it becomes “ our business,” it will be the 
laughing stock. 

County Cork. Joun S. BARRINGTON 


Goce IMPOSTORS 


has been known now for nearly a hundred years that there are insects 

that practise deception, sailing under false colours, for excellent reasons of 

- their own. We call this mimicry and distinguish between the mimic and 
the model. But a third party enters into the transaction, some other and 
entirely different creature, usually a bird but on occasions a lizard or for that 
matter, theoretically at least, any insectivorous animal. This third party is the 
predator. The basis of mimicry is to be found in the fact that many insects 
are equipped with some means of causing a predator to regret having attempted 

to devour them. This could be either a weapon of active defence such as a 
sting or a bite on the one hand, or on the other a device of a more passive 
kind such as the secretion of a fluid with a nauseous flavour. Because of 
these a predator soon learns to leave them alone, but always at the cost of 
one or two trials, since knowledge of what to avoid is a matter of experience 
and not of instinct. Since it is important for the creature concerned, and so 
for the species to which it belongs, to bring any device of this kind into play 
before it is too late, it will be sound practice to adopt some distinctive ap- 
pearance to act as a warning of unpleasant consequences. The common 
social wasp, with its conspicuous livery of yellow and black, is an example. 
Into this simple relationship of predator and armed prey there enters the 
mimic, a creature lacking any means of defence yet contriving to impose upon 
the predator by wearing the livery of one possessing such a means. The 
resemblance need not be exact in every detail: a general impression is usually 
enough to deceive, to teach the predator its lesson. Clearly this is a special 
-department of the general tendency towards camouflage by which living 
creatures, with a number of notable and not always explicable exceptions, 
blend in varying degrees with their background so as to diminish the risk of 
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Scovel It is like the sniper who dresses himself up to look like a 
tree or a stook of.corn, except that there it is the mimic who is armed and 
disguises himself to resemble that which is unarmed. That-is an instance of 


disguise for the benefit of the predator: mimicry, as understood among insects,- 


exists for the benefit of the prey. 

The subject of camouflage in general and mimicry in particular attracted 
wide attention towards the end of last century chiefly because it was presented 
to the world soon after the publication of The Origin of Species, when the 
whole theory of evolution was being hotly debated. It furnished an admirable 
example of the struggle for existence, one means of assuring the survival of the 
fit. As such it was seized upon and very possibly made too much of, with the 
result that since that time it has been keenly criticized, the critics pointing out 


for instance, what is undeniably true, that the theory rests on the assumption - 


that the predators of insects see colour and pattern as we see them. Such 
criticisms, while healthfully stressing the risk of interpreting observed facts in 
too subjective a manner, have failed to disprove the validity of the theory that 
mimicry is something other than coincidence. Widely accepted by entomolo- 
gists today, it was first put forward by the naturalist and traveller H. W. Bates, 
who spent no less than eleven years collecting in the basin of the Amazon. 
One of his observations concerned a well-known family of South American 
butterfly, slow-flying, distinctively marked, and with a habit of gathering in 
large companies. Their colour scheme is black and yellow, and they have 
perfected the protective device of a malodorous fluid emitted when attacked, 
as a result of which predators have learned to leave them alone. Bates 


grasped the fact that it is not uncommon to find a small number of members of | 


an entirely different family consorting with a company of these, Heliconidae 
and armed with no protective device. Most of the members of this other 
family are quite different both in colour and wing-shape, but these exceptions 
resemble the Heliconidae in both respects. They have in fact borrowed the 
general form and the black and yellow livery in order to take advantage of the 
literally unsavoury reputation associated with them. The resemblance is 
confined to superficial characters, and while never sufficiently exact to stand up 
to detailed examination is close enough to deceive birds and lizards. Mimicry 
of this simple kind, as between barmless mimic and harmful model, has 
become known as Batesian mimicry and there are many other authenticated 
examples. A few could be cited from the British insect fauna, such as certain 
clear-wing moths that imitate the wing-pattern and body-shape of the formid- 
able hornet, flying by day rather than, in the usual manner of moths, by 
night; but by far the most striking examples are to be found in the tropics, 
where the art of mimicry and of protective resemblance in general, has reached 
a standard of perfection unknown to temperate latitudes. Ants for instanco 
are distasteful to most birds, though not to all, and in South America there is 
an ant which is mimicked by a spider, a remarkable fact since spiders are 
not insects, having four pairs of legs instead of three and Jacking the clear-cut 
division of the body into head, thorax and abdomen. Nevertheless, by 
modification of the outline of its body and by the placing of two pairs of legs 
close together, the spider achieves its end. Again most people have heard of 
the leaf-carrying ant of the same continent which moves in imposing proces- 
sions, each ant carrying a fragment of leaf over its back. Taking part in these 
processions and sharing in their relative immunity from predation, a small 
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bug may sometimes be found resembling not merely the ant, but, by means of 
a green outgrowth from its back, the leaf fragment as well. Mimicry some- 
times extends beyond colour and shape to include movements and habits also, 


. as for instance the clear-wing moths that fly by day. The spider-mimic copies 


the restless twitchings of its ant-model, and a fly that mimics a wasp with 
white-tipped antennae produces that effect by waving its white forelegs after 
the fashion of antennae. 

In addition to Batesian there is another and different kind of mimicry 
known as Mullerian, after the naturalist Muller who was the first to make it 
clear. The distinguishing feature of Batesian mimicry is a relationship 
between an offensive and an inoffensive species. In Mullerian mimicry, on 
the other hand, we find two or more species resembling one another and all of - 
them provided either with stings or an unpleasant flavour. It is a matter of 
economy of colour scheme, the adoption of one type of livery, by which each 
species stands to benefit. The predator is required to learn one lesson only, 


` to associate one colour scheme with unpleasant consequences rather than two 


or three. The result is that the number of each species that has to be sacrificed 
to teach the predator its lesson is a half or a third what it would be if each 
species flaunted its own exclusive advertisement of distastefulness. Here we 
have mimicry of a sort, but of a separate sort in which there is no question of 
sailing under false colours, no apparently deliberate imposture. It is more 
like some sort of profit-sharing business arrangement. All the same an 
important point to be realized is that there is a distinct possibility of the 
two sorts being combined. An innocuous insect could quite well become a 
member of such an alliance, though under false pretences. In this way 
there might be set up quite a complex association both of noxious and of 
inoffensive insects, both Batesian and Mullerian mimics, all deriving benefit 
from the wearing of a similar uniform. A comparatively simple example of 
Mullerian mimicry can be given. Here in Britain we are all familiar, occasion- 
sally too familiar, with the common social wasp, conspicuously and warningly 
coloured in black and yellow. There is little doubt that it is a member of a 
Mullerian association, and that other members are some of the hover-flies, 
some of the ichneumons, and probably the wasp-beetle as well. All are 
conspicuously coloured in black and yellow. The hover-flies and the ich- 
neumons behave rather differently from most of their kind, and the wasp- 
beetle exposes itself freely, while its movements are not unlike those of a wasp. 
The authenticity of this association as being of the Mullerian kind has yet to 
be proved by experiment and the extent to which all these insects are either 
offensive or inoffensive to predators has not yet been established. Meanwhile 
it is worth noting that three different orders of insect are represented, and 
that the black and yellow livery, rather a common one in the insect world, is at 
least likely to have significance of some sort. 

Directly consequent upon Batesian mimicry we find one strange and at first 
sight paradoxical result. The hallmark of success in the animal world gener- 
ally is for a species to keep its numbers up to as high a level as possible, to be 
as common as is practicable within the limit of overcrowding. But this would 


. defeat the whole object of mimicry, for if the mimic were to become nearly as 


common as the model a predator, in the course of its trial-and-error experi- 
„ments in palatability, would be as likely to pick on the former as on the latter. ` 
It is essential, therefore, for the mimic to remain scarce in relation to the model. 
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Impostors must be few, or their deception will be exposed, and where well- 
authenticated cases of mimicry are concerned this rule holds good. In fact 
we may go so far as to say that if this relationship of numbers fails to show 
itself in a suspected instance of mimicry, the resemblance ini question is not 
mimetic at all, but has some other cause or is a coincidence. This relative 
scarcity of the mimic in its turn has a strange consequence. It must never be 
forgotten that biological advantages operate for the benefit of the species: 
the individual as such counts for little. Now for a species to be required to 
keep its numbers down to a low level is a highly hazardous state of affairs, 
since it is then closely confronted with the ultimate catastrophe for a ‘species, 
namely extinction. So serious is the risk that some species have elaborated 
ingenious devices for reducing it considerably. This is by means of what is 
known as polymorphism, the existence that is to say of more than one 
distinct form, each belonging to the same species, inhabiting the same region 
and occurring in the same numerical proportion. As applied to a mimic this 
means that if each of the forms imitates a different model then the species as a 
whole can remain twice as abundant, if there are two of them, as if there were 
only one, and the object of mimicry can still be realized effectively. Thus 
there is a British hover-fly found in two different forms. One has a red tail 
and mimics the common red-tailed bumble-bee: the other with a white tail 
and yellow markings on the thorax convincingly counterfeits a banded species 
of bumble-bee. This device has been carried a stage further by an African 
swallow-tail butterfly, in which the distinction in form is sexual. The males 
remain unchanged in what presumably is the original guise, but the females 
are found in three quite different forms and each one mimics one of three 
species of a different butterfly belonging to the genus Danais. All three 
species of Danais are distasteful to birds. The reason for the females having 
resorted to mimicry rather than the males is, supposed to be their greater need 
for protection as the sex that must survive longer so that they may lay eggs, a 
comparatively protracted process. It is very strange, but true, that these eggs 
laid by a single female will hatch out into males and into all three female 
forms. Lesu Rep - 


ANTARCTIC RIVALRIES 


ITH the return of the sun signalling the end of the long polar winter, 

the eleven countries which are to send expeditions to the Antarctica 

have begun the second phase of an adventure which is to see its 
climax during the International Geophysical Year commencing on July 1, 
this year. The Americans who already had 166 men wintering in 
the two bases at McMurdo Sound and Little America V have opened 
operation “Deep Freeze” with a further addition of 44 men in a 
spectacular airlift from their base in Christ Church, New Zealand, to 
McMurdo Sound 2,250 miles away. The operations were carried out in 
giant Douglas C-124 Globe Masters, the largest transport aircraft in the 
United States Airforce, symbolising a revolution in Antarctic exploration, 
as it would take cargo ships another month or two before the pack-ice 
became penetrable; thus doubling the season of activity and possibly 
opening a new air-route of the future. The task before these men is to 
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open three more bases. One, at the geographical South pole, the second, at 
Marie Byrd Land and the third, in the Knox Coast. On October 31, the 
_Americans created aviation history when `a Navy R4D twin engined 
transport landed on the South pole and Admiral Dufek became the first 
human to land after the fateful Captain Scott expedition on January 16, 
1912. The party under Army Transport Corps has already left overland 
for Marie Byrd Land some 600 miles from Little America V. The main 
Russian party are on their way to the Antarctica in the Ob. Though the 
Russian plan was to set up only three bases, it seems they are to have as 
many as the United States. The wintering advance party (expected to be 
over a hundred) have already established 3 bases. The main base named 
Mirny (peaceful) by its inhabitants stretches over a mile, has a radio station 
as well as an airfield. The second base is 200 miles further south called 
Pionerskaya (Pioneer). A third has recently been constructed on the site | 
of the “ Bunger Oasis” and is called “Oazis.” The other bases are 
expected to be at the Magnetic pole and the pole of inaccessibility (the most 
distant pomt from all spots on the Antarctic Coastline). 

On November 15 the new ship “ Magga Dan ” sailed from London with 
Dr. Fuchs and 16 members of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition along with 21 members of the Royal Society Expedition. The 
Royal Society is to be based at Halley Bay. Dr. Fuch’s party will join 
the eight men wintering at Shackleton Base in the Weddell Sea, the staging 
point of the Expedition. The New Zealand expedition under Sir Edmund 
Hillary which forms the other half of this expedition, will be on its way 
this month on the “ Endeavour ” and is to set up Scott base in the McMurdo 
Sound. The other countries which are to set up their bases are: 
France—in Adelie Lard; Norway=-in Queen Maud Land; Belgium—in 
Queen Mary Land; Japan—on Peter I Island; Argentina—at Vahsel Bay, 
together with the existing Argentina bases in the Antarctica; Chile— 
existing Chilean bases in the Antarctic. Any observation of the various 
bases of the different countries in the Antarctica would show that the 
concentration was in three areas: The Ross Sea, which is New Zealand 
territory and is the main American base at McMurdo Sound; The Knox 
Coast—Australian territory which has the Soviet bases and the US base; 
The Falkland Dependencies—which though, physically under the British 
is claimed by both Argentina and Chile. - 

Although the existing rights and claims of the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Australia, France, Norway, are based on acts of discovery, 
occupation and exercise of legislative and administrative authority 
which is mutually recognised, both the United States and the USSR do 
not recognise any existing territorial claims. It is, therefore, more likely 
that with the establishment of bases, these two powers will establish 
territorial claims and increase the rivalries which already exist between 
Great Britain, Chile and Argentina. The basic factor for the growing 
suspicion is that, with the development‘of nuclear power and possibility of 
permanent habitation in the cold Continent, any great power which controls 
the Antarctic Continent would in effect control the air and sea lanes south 
of the equator. To the American strategists this means that, should the 
Panama Canal ever be destroyed by atomic attack, the guided missile 
launching cruisers moving between the Atlantic and Pacific will have to 
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pass through Drake’s passage. Though Washington policy bas been to 
stress the scientific side of the Antarctic efforts, she has a wary eye on the 


activities of the Soviet expedition. The increasing use of military men in | 


charge of operations and the entry of the Airforce in large numbers, 
employment of armed ice-breakers and naval oil tankers, are not all without 
reasons. 

The Soviet choice of Wilkes Land opposite Australia is Viewéd with 
suspicion by American and Australian strategists, and the possibility of 
having to face a pincer movement by a Communist drive southward from 
China and operations from Soviet air bases in the Antarctic, is not 
considered too fanciful. The remarkable airdrop operations of Soviet pilots 
during the period of greatest darkness obviously tends to show that an 
advanced technical equipment is being used. It is possible, as the American 
experts suggest, that the training has been perfected in the Arctic winters. 
With the Soviet press stressing that the scientific work is likely to require 
“ several years ” and the Soviet scientists and engineers talking of nuclear 
powered aeroplanes flying direct from Moscow within the next ten years, 
it is possible to visualize that the USSR expect to establish a permanent 
airbase in the Antarctic. In contrast with these two giants the Common- 
wealth and other expeditions seem insignificant, although the military 
aspects have not been overlooked. It is reported that the Common- 
wealth Airforce Committee “has been sitting in Wellington, to discuss 

ible developments in the southern continents and HMS Protector has 
already returned to the southern waters. From the above report the cold 
‘continent seems to be warming up and a flare-up’ between the rivals 
working within 250 miles of one another (Soviet base “Oazis” and the 
American base in Knox Coast) cannot be dismissed. It seems timely that 
India, one of the 45 countries which are participating in the International 
Geophysical Year, has submitted a memorandum to the UN explaining her 
earlier request that the question of peaceful utilisation of Antarctica should 
be placed on the agenda of the present session of the General Assembly, 
but it will be observed that the memorandum does not propose an inter- 
national regime for the Antarctica. 

There have been many suggestions for the “ internationalisation” of the 
Antarctica. About the earliest, on Aug. 28, 1948, was when the United 
States suggested that the seven countries with “ established claims” along 
with the United States should jointly be responsible for the administration of 
the Antarctica in association with the UN. This proposal was, however, 
rejected by Norway, Chile and Argentina, and came under heavy protest 
from Russia for not bemg included among the consortium by virtue of its 


rights of exploration and discovery of parts of the Antarctica. Thus any ~ 


proposal for a government by a consortium of Powers is likely to raise 
violent political problems. Although there is no express provision in the 
Charter for direct administration (assuming that these were to be overcome) 
it would be unrealistic to expect the UN at present to be able to assume 
that role. 

The Indian proposal provides a basis for formulating a widely acceptable 
scheme in closer co-operation with the UN without apparently violating 
the sovereignty of stites. The Memo therefore should be studied under 
three separate heads. 


a 
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1. All nations should “‘ pledge to keep the . . . Antarctica free from world 
tension.” This primarily would mean that the interested nations would 
honour existing territorial claims, if this area is to be free from tension. 
Secondly, it would make it obligatory for the government extending scientific 
investigation after the termination of the Intemational Geophysical Year, 
to accept supervision of the UN. 
2: They should agree and affirm that the area should be utilised “‘ tidy 
for peaceful purposes.” An extension of 1 to provide for the participation 
of the specialised agencies of the UN with the various kinds of investigations 
carried out by the different governments, thereby fostering international 
co-operation under UN supervision. 
3. The Antarctica has “a considerable geographical significance for the 
world as a whole” and is shortly to acquire “ practical significance with the 
development of rapid communication.” The memorandum is here- 
grappling with the subject with immediate possibilities in the region. 
Strategically, with the development of long-range jet or nuclear aircraft, 
this territory could militarily be an asset for the domination of the whole 
southern world to any great Power. The acceptance of 1 and 2 by nations 
would mean the rapid development of air-communication over this area. 
The knowledge of the good flying conditions gained in the flights over the 
North pole, is likely to be an encouragement to air-line operators to extend 
their services by ‘‘ shorter routes,” if the facilities are available. The 
landing of huge transport aircrafts in the cold continent by both the Soviet 
and United States is further evidence that the idea is not too far 
fetched. The French have exhibited imagination in fast developing the 
Kerguelan Island in the Indian Ocean to an airport capable of receiving 
large aircrafts. The British have also shown their intention of developing 
airfields in Grahamland. From this it follows that provided a control can 
be effected on the airports in the Antarctia, communication could be 
established between New Zealand, Australia, South America, South Africa, 
India, etc. Thereby achieving a great reduction in time and distance. 
The International Civil Aviation Organisation under the International 
Civil Aviation Convention of 1944 could assume direct responsibility “‘ to 
man, maintain and administer airports,” under Article 71 of the Con- 
vention, or entrust this responsibility to an agency like the International 
Air Transport Association. On the other hand Article 77 provides for the 
joint operating organisations, which have been successful in Greenland and 
Iceland. These arrangements would primarily or ultimately permit varying 
degrees of internationalisation. Security arrangements as per article 64 with 
respect to air matters, could involve the erection of radar warning systems 
and other facilities, which would possibly depend on the success of the inter- 
national police force in the Middle East and its institution as a permanent 
body, thus creating gradual emergence of a UN control over the White 
Continent. With the ever increasing tension in the Antarctica, the Indian 
memorandum by not proposing any definite and strong measures keeps 
the field open for discussion and the possibility of acceptance of some 
control whereby the so-called “last great land adventure left to man” 
would become in time the first realisation of a universal administration for 
a huge Continent—inhabited or not—and form a milestone towards the 
fulfilment of the Charter of the UN. P. C. SEN 


ANIMAL ATHLETES 


N this Olympic Games year our minds and eyes are focused on speed and 

the achievements in the field-events of world renowned athletes. But to 

compare the pace of the fastest men with that of the speediest animals is like 
comparing the hare with the tortoise. In fact, of all living things, man on his 
feet is one of the slowest. Official records clock his running speed at less 
than 22 miles an hour, and though each year, as training methods reach 
perfection, and tracks become faster, 3 minutes 58 seconds (or a speed 
of little more than 15 miles an hour) is the best as yet achieved over 
a mile, 

It is the American humorist, Mark Twain, who said of the English hare— 
“When its gone by, you can hear it whizz.” This animal of proverbial 
madness and speed is the fastest small mammal in the world, and it can easily 
show a clean pair of heels to its American cousin, the Jack Rabbit. One has - 
only to watch a hare legging it at dawn over the dew-drenched “ uplands,” 
which we rather foolishly call “ downs,” to stand breathless and wondrous at 
its speed. Because of their long and powerful hind legs hares run best uphill, 
and are inclined to topple over when going down. Nature has certainly 
endowed this animal with all the attributes of a great athlete. It has an 
especially regulated heart and its lung capacity is inordinately big for its 
overall size. The hare varies its stride to suit the ground over which it races, 
whether grassland, fallow or plough, and it is just as good a cross-country 
performer as a sprinter—a rare achievement in man and beast. ; 

From a sitting start a hare can go at once into a top speed of 45 miles per 
hour. In fact, it cannot walk, two bounds and it is at full gallop. In lieu of 
the human athlete’s “ starting-blocks”’. the hare has especially hairy hind 
pads which prevent the risk of slipping or making a false start. But unlike 
most other speedy animals the hare has no length of tail with which to steady 
itself and balance at high speeds. It is said that human athletes run themselves 
unconscious in the final effort, and there is an allied rural but erroneous belief 
that hares “ run themselves blind.” One may expect almost any surprising 
factor in the make-up of the Mad March Hare, so it is not surprising to 
know that it steers with its long ears—inclinging and bending them as it 
swerves and “ jinks ” to avoid danger by the fraction of an inch. In view of 
the hare’s many idiosyncrasies, it is not so strange either that the hare does 
not make use of its great speed unless forced to do so. It prefers to lie hidden 
and snug in its form. 

From the hare we move on naturally to the greyhound that has been used 
in pursuit of it for centuries. The greyhound, of course, is bred for speed, 
but in actual fact it has never yet attained the speed of its nitnble-footed 
quarry. With an “ electric” speed on the track of 41 m.p.h. it falls a little 
short of the hare’s performance. It may well be asked then, how a hare ever 
falls victim to its pursuer. Fear often detracts from-speed, and there is no 
doubt that a hare coursed ‘to disadvantage by two hounds never puts up its 
best performance. And, again, a hare hunted over open country, though it 
picks its own circular track, may well find conditions under foot not to its 
liking. Wet and heavy ground “balls up” on its feet, so the slower, clean- 
footed greyhounds have the best of the racing handicap. The greyhound is 
really one bounding spring. Its spine and fine, long tail are all a part of the 
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release mechanism of speed, giving an extra freedom of movement. It has 
been discovered that a greyhound unable to curl its tail by some deficiency in 
breeding is little use on the track. 

Though thoroughbreds are bred and trained for both speed and stamina, 
they do not always run to expectations, as is well-known to those punters who 
try to “ beat the book.” Though the Derby is run at a speed of 35 mp.h., 
a race-horse has achieved 43 m.p.h., and even the Mongolian Wild Ass can 
give man a quarter of a mile start in half a mile and beat him to the finishing 
post. There is, however, one record in athletic history of a man beating a 
horse in a long-distance track event, but the tactics employed by the athlete 
were anything but orthodox by Olympic standards. “ Rolling” and tiring 
perceptibly at the finish the man dodged to and fro in front of the 
horse, knowing that the beast would not step on him, and thus won the 
race. 

The British fox is pursued by the fastest packs of hounds in the world. 
Though a skulking reynard leisurely prowling round the skirt of a coppice 
gives little impression of speed, its all-out performance when hounds are 
“ belling ” in full cry equals that of the hare. But as a rule the fox relies upon 
cunning rather than speed—taking incredulous jumps to break the scent and 
slow up the hunt. A fox can actually jump 18 feet from a standing start, 
only 5 feet less than a man can hurtle himself after a lengthy burst of speed 
to attain propulsion force against the pull of gravity. Another less well- 
known and much smaller animal—the desert rat, which is only 5 inches long, 
also relies upon its jumping power rather than its speed. This little rodent 
can jump 15 feetin one hop. Ifa desert rat were man’s height, and possessing 
its same abilities proportionately, it would be capable of covering 215 feet. 
Coming tight down to the miniature in nature, however, the diminutive flea 
holds all the world records for jumping. “ As fit as a flea ” is a true country 
saying. In ratio to their size fleas can make really stupendous long jumps of 
12 inches, 200 times their own length, and leap 7 inches high. 

Returning to the starting post of track events, and to the bigger animals, 
the cheetah is the world’s fastest sprinter—one that could give a greyhound 
40 yards start and a beating over a quarter of a mile. This spotted sprinter 
has an acceleration of 45 m.p.h. in two seconds, and can achieve 70 m.p.h. 
covering 103 feet per second. The cheetah has long been trained by Indians 
and Persians to hunt gazelle and buck. The black buck of India is a little 
faster than the cheetah over a distance, and the sporting leopard must be 
“ set ” on its prey within a reasonably close distance in order that its short 
all-out burst be successful. Even, however, under favourable conditions the 
buck often escape, for like some human athletes cheetahs are very tempera- 
mental. The red deer of Scotland and Devon, the pronged-antelope, and the 
white-tailed deer of Canada, all clock in on the 60 m.p.h. mark. 

In the animals of the African veld, the King of Beasts has great strength 
rather than speed. Though a lion can lift a fully-grown native ox and jump 
with it over a 5 ft. high kraal, it is not amongst the fastest carnivera. Short 
bursts of speed interspersed with slow stalking are the lion’s technique. 
When hunting it rarely exceeds 50 m.p.h. Though the lion trains on raw 
zebra meat, it also eats a good deal of vegetable matter in the form of wild 
water-melons, as well as tuberous roots rich in vitamins—known to natives as 
“ Hon’s medicine.” The short-sighted old rhino, though cumbersome to look 
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_at, can keep up with a motorcar traversing a rough bush road at 28 m.p.h. 
One would expect the long-legged giraffe to be faster than 30 m.p.h. but they 
are easily hunted on horseback. 

Going as far as the jungles of the Congo, the man-like gorilla breaks records 
in charging its foe at 15 yards in less than a second. It is said that one gorilla 
matched in tug-of-war can pull over 17 men with one hand, Speed and great 
strength are rarely found together in the animal world. Frank W. Lane, the 
well-known natural history writer, states that there are many anatomical 

’ secrets contributing to fast speeds in nature. The legs of fast animals are 
joined to the body at the centre of percussion, thus minimising jar on contact 

~ with the ground. When human athletes grow tired they soon “ go back on 
their heels "this is practically impossible in the majority of fast animals, 
for behind the toes there is a concussion pad of flesh. Even the elephant, 
which moves its huge bulk in a kind of elephantine shamble that is neither 
trot nor gallop at a deceptively fast 25 m.p.b., goes on its toes and not flat- 
footed as it appears. 

Hawks have been known to swoop down on their victims at 170 m.p.h., 
and swifts dive while cruising at 70 m.p.h., but an insect is the fastest living 
thing—only a fly has broken the sound barrier. The Cephenomyia, or bot 
fly, incredible as it may sound, has been known to cover 400 yards a second or 
818 miles per hour. At this speed the bot fly would be able to keep up with a 
bullet fired from an old-fashioned musket. With all these breathless speeds 
“ leaving ” man hopelessly behind, if not at a standstill, it is as well perhaps © 
that the tortoise takes life at a more leisurely pace. R. H. FERRY 
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MORTALITY -~ 


A freelance each is born 

—Af what court to be knight ?— 
To ride by ways forlorn 

To try a strange host's might. 


Through waste and shade prolongs, 
Doubt-scarred, the dream-like quest. 
Whence sound the sirens’ songs? 
Whence voices of the blest? 


The “ field of folk ” is fair. 
The sunlight warms the skin. 
The last joust when and where, 
But death's cold spurs to win? 


A pennant in the dust 
Beside a riven shield! 
How much to death must yield? 
Luxe PARSONS 
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THE MESSAGE OF MAZZINI 


Unlike Cavour, the master diplomatist, Garibaldi, the inspired soldier, and Victor 
Emmanuel, il re galantuomo, Mazzini was much more than a great Italian patriot. 
He had a message for Europe, not merely for the nineteenth century but for the 
twentieth. To know the man and his work we still turn to Bolton King’s fine 
biography published over fifty years ago. To know his deepest thoughts and feblings 
about everything in heaven and earth—+eligion, politics, society and morals—we are 
lucky to possess a guide who resembles him in his ardent patriotism. The veteran 
critic of Fascism was one of Italy’s leading historians before Mussolini was heard of, 
and now that the foul blot on her scutcheon has been removed by the Second World 
War he has returned to the studies of earlier days. A year or two ago we were 
enjoying a translation of his thoughtful study of the French Revolution. Now we 
can equally enjoy his masterly interpretation of one of the noblest teachers of the 
modern world, justly described as a “ martyr soul ” by Carlyle. First published in 
1905, revised in 1925 and revised again for this English translation, this little book of 
two hundred pages should be welcomed in a country which not only sympathized 
with Italian aspirations but helped to accomplish them. The translation is excellent 
and the bibliographical notes will prove a boon to students. 

Professor Salvermini wisely allows Mazzini to speak for himself, and no Italian has 
spoken with greater eloquence. His comments are lucid and fair. “ Mazzini wasa 
man who did not live for himself. His desire was to live and to suffer for all men; 
_ in so doing he has lived and suffered for us too. For this reason we feel we can 
always turn to him—even if our opinions differ wholly from his—as to a brother or 
father, ever certain of finding in him inspiration and comfort: inspiration in our 
hours of weariness and comfort in defeat. Duty placed in the forefront of life, 
self-sacrifice upheld as the only virtue, social and international solidarity preached 
as the moral faith of humanity: these principles have never been more sincerely or 
more forcefully affirmed, not in a system of abstract ideas but—what is much more 
important—in the activity and anguish in his daily life.” This fine tribute is fully 
deserved. Mazzini was the saint of nationalism. It is interesting to learn that 
Sun-yat-Sen was one of his most fervent admirers. 

‘Among the intellectual influences of his youth the author emphasizes that of the 
Sailnt-Simonians who prepared the gradual shift in European thought from indi- 
vidualism to socialism. Like most nineteenth-century liberals he shared the 
optimism of the Enlightenment in France, Rousseau’s belief in the common man, 
and the conviction that with the right ideology unlimited progress is within our 
grasp. “Wo are at the beginning of a great epoch—the epoch of the peoples.” 
That democracies could be as despotic as kings he never admitted. But whereas the 
Philosophes, led by Voltaire and Diderot, Turgot and Condorcet, looked to reason 
as the motive power of advance, Mazzini based his faith on an overruling Providence. 
His teaching, however, was totally different from that of Bossuct’s Discours sur 
Phistoire universelle. While the French bishop proclaimed that God’s purpose was 
to shepherd ignorant and erring peoples into the portals of the church of which 
$ he was the greatest ornament, the Italian apostle believed that it Was to bring 
classes and nations, races and creeds into one vast family, emotionally as well as 
intellectually conscious of their underlying unity as the children of God. 

Though Mazzini was a theist and believed in immortality—oecillating, in the 
author’s phrase, between theism and pantheism—he had no use for any of the 
organised churches which he regarded as obstacles rather than aids to the religion 
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of the spirit. He disliked the Roman Church as the enemy of Italian nationalism 
no less heertily than Garibaldi himself. “ The Papacy is a corpse, like Monarchy.” 
There was no need for pepacy or priests. His distaste went far beyond politics, for 
he rejected the Christian creeds. While denouncing atheism and materialism, he 
believed that the churches and the creeds were doomed to decline. In their place he 

the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. That was enough 
for him and he felt it should be enough for everybody. Since God directs human 
affairs, churches were needless. Like Toynbee, he taught that every religion con- 
tained a fragment of truth, none a monopoly. Since there had never been a “ fall ” 
of man, there was no need for his redemption by an Incarnation; redemption from 
our imperfections was always in process, for God has given us a capacity and an 
urge to advance. ‘* We love Christ as a brother better than ourselves.” “ Man’s 
only natural right is to be free from every hindrance to carrying out his duty.” Ths 
adoption of a simple theism, sometimes described as natural religion, would remove 
the rigid barriers which have kept us apart and foster the sentiment of world unity. 
Convinced that most men are more good than bad, be argued that no theological 
system of rewards and penalties were needed to keep us straight. 

Brotherhood was the core of his gospel, but he was no mere cosmopolitan like 
Goethe or Marx. His ideal, like that of Kant, was a loose association of independent 
and democratic communities. The greatest of nationalists was an equally ardent 
internationalist: since every nation had a divine mission, it should develop on its 
own lines and make its-unique contribution to the prosperity and happiness of 
mankind. Since every people conscious of its spiritual unity had a right to become a 
nation-State, the Turkish and Austrian empires should disappear. Yet national 
independence was not enough. No nineteenth-century writer would have welcomed 
the League of Nations and Briand’s plan for the “ United States of Europe” more 
enthusiastically. The word “foreigner” should disappear. Compared with 
Mazzini Treitschke was narrowly provincial. Freedom from external oppression, 
as in Northern Italy, Poland and the Balkans, must be matched by freedom from 
oppression within by class rule or capitalist exploitation. “ One day we shall all be 
workers.” He demanded free education and universal suffrage. His mind, like 
that of Mill in his last years, moved towards such conceptions as co-partnership, 
and he was among the earliest to claim that women must have the same oppor- 
tunities of self-realization and service as men. For Communism he had as little liking 
as for dynastic autocracy. 

Though the larger portion of the volume is devoted to Mazzini’s ideology, the 
author pronounces him a man of action, and the second part is devoted to his 
activities and influence. Here we are on more familiar ground, for every reader of 
Trevelyan’s Garibaldian epic knows that he was one of the architects of united Italy 
and helped to govern the short-lived Roman Republic in 1849. He lived to see the 
pew nation-State taking its place among the great Powers of Europe. That it 
emerged as a monarchy, not a republic, was a disappointment; but, in his own 
prophetic words, “ the republic can wait, but not Italian unity.” He could not fore- 
see that the coming of a republic would have to wait for a megalomaniac dictator 
. and for the defeat of his country in a world war. In considering his ardent republic- 
' anism we must remember that he grew up in the sterile Restoration era of Metternich 

and the Tsar Nicholas. Though his dream of “ Young Europe" and the conspiracies 

he fostered came to nothing and he spent years in exile, he never lost faith in his 
dream of all nations, classes and creeds living in brotherhood and peace. Many of 
his forecasts have been fulfilled, but idealists are rarely realists. “ The Holy Alliance 
of the Peoples ” which he expected to replace the Holy Alliance of the autocrats, 
has never materialized, and there is little sign of it today. Yet he did not live 

in vain. Homo sapiens needs preachers, apostles, ie alas ee oe i 

little attention to their message. G. P. Goocu 

Marsini. By Gaetano Salvermini. Cape. 18s. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Nowadays the man in the street takes a troubled interest in foreign affairs and is 
vaguely informed on the general trends. At the beginning of the century the subject 
was of a specialised and almost exclusively expert appeal. Two world wars and the 
atomic bomb have made the difference. The two books before us supply the evidence 
on which an informed opinion may be trained upon what may be called the under- 
lying causes and the first phase of the century’s catastrophe. 

In the smaller volume Mr. M. R. D. Foot gives us a superbly concise and readable 
account of the diplomatic developments between 1898 (when the foundations of 
Britain’s economic supremacy on which her “ splendid isolation ” had been based, 
began to collapse) and the time when, half a century later, thermonuclear power 
presented its impartial threat to the world at large. He writes well, is a master of the 
complicated facts, contrives to weave a recognisable thread through them, and, 
marvellous to relate, neatly and skilfully avoids the more provocative or disputable 
elements in the story. Curiously, however, he gives less emphasis than it seems to 
deserve to the League of Nations Disarmament Conference of 1932. He says 
indeed (p. 105): “ It achieved nothing, fears and jealousies between the member- 
States were far too strong... .” That is a true enough remark; but by omitting to 
give any detailed account of what took place at the conference, he omits to include in 
his narrative what at the time obviously was, and was later proved to be, one of the 
cardinal failures of the inter-war period. Mr. Foot duly chronicles the election 
which put Hitler into power a few months after the League of Nations Disarmament 
Conference came to its end, but does not trace the connection between the two events 
nor explain how bitter was the upshot of the Geneva failure. Moreover he hardly 
gives an adequate measure of the importance attached by Stresemann’s Germany to 
the question of disarmament from the 1919 Versailles Treaty, through the 1925 
Locarno promise to the 1932 finality of failure: a failure which was the main cause of 
Hitler’s persona] rise from the ignominy of prison to the highest power in the 
Wilhelmstrasse within one decade. 

Apart however from that one ground of possible criticism the book presents a 
really admirable essay in condensed, balanced assessment of the affairs of our time, 
for which the student (and we are all students in these days) will be grateful. 

The other volume records the actual memoranda, correspondence and general 
documentation which underlay the early part of the inter-war period. The first half 
deals with the Central European factors which were of international importance - 
before the Treaty of Versailles came into operation at the beginning of 1920; the 
second half gives the like documentation about the Anglo-Japaneas Alliance and 
Japan’s attitude to China up to the spring of 1920. This volume constitutes number 
VI in the first series of documents taken from the archives of the Foreign Office on 
British foreign policy between 1919 and 1939. Its editors, Mr. E. L. Woodward and 
Mr. Rohan Butler, have had full access to Foreign Office papers, and full freedom of 
selection. The documents here reproduced deal, in chapter one, with the problems 
of nationality in the Sudetenland and in Slovakia; of Teschen (“ where is Teschen ? ” 
asked Mr. Lloyd George at the Versailles Conference), Silesia and Danzig; of Sir 
George Clerk’s missions to Bucharest and Budapest in the autumn of 1919; and of 
the economic relationship of Germany with Austria. Chapter two deals with the 
documents about the British reaction to Japan’s policies towards China, Korea, 
Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siam, Indo-China, the South Seas, Australia, the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. 

There is some poignancy, when read today, in a telegram sent nearly forty years 
ago by the British Chargé d'Affaires at Bucharest to Lord Curzon beginning: 
“ General Greenly, who returned last night from Hungarian front reports that 
whole population including Hungarian element implores protection of Allies against 
Bolsheviks and Bela Kun... there is no doubt that mass of population abhors 
present Bolshevik regime and would welcome Allied or even Rumanian interven- 
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tion ” (July 1, 1919). This vast collection of dispatches and memoranda may look 
forbidding, but the student or expert will be rewarded if he ploughs through it, both 
by the general light it throws on the events of our time and by particular sidelights 
which derive importancs from what happened at a later date. 
GEORGE GLASGOW 
Documents on British ae 1913-1939: First series, Volume VI, 1919. Edited by 
E. L. Woodward and Ro or Majesty's Stationery Office.’ 105s. 
Banet Sere Poley Since 1898" t M R D. Foot. Hutchinson’s University Library. 


NEWLY INDEPENDENT STATES 

As an outstanding authority on constitutional law and a former constitutional 
adviser to the Governments of Ceylon and Pakistan, Sir Ivor Jennings might be 
expected to regard the >roduction of a sound Constitution as a priority for all 
countries achieving independence. Few people, however, are likely to quibble with 
his assertion that “ the real problem in any country, and not least in a country which 
is moving towards self-government, is not to draft a Constitution or to make the 
laws but to find men and women capable of running the machinery of government.” 
His other axioms, such as that economic stability is essential to effective self- 
government and that educational development, another necessity, depends on 
economic development, are equally hard to controvert. 

A colonial power, genuinely aiming to prepare the peoples under its sway for . 
eventual self-government, seems bound sooner or later to be faced with the dilemma 
of handing over too much power too soon or of giving too little responsibility too 
late. In either instance the result is likely to prove unfortunate. Sir Ivor’s lucid 
exposition of how best to resolve this dilemma, and how to assist the nowly-fledged 
States when they have been created, is a model of its kind. As such it should be of 
the greatest assistance, both to governments and statesmen of the countries of Free 
Asia which have attained independence during the past decade and to other countries 
now approaching self-government. 

In many respects Maurice Zinkin’s book is complementary to Sir Ivor’s. The 
latter deals primarily with the political and constitutional problems facing India, . 
Pakistan, Ceylon and the countries of South-East Asia and should serve as an 
invaluable guide to those concerned with them. Maurice Zinkin barely touches the 
political aspect, but concentrates on the problems of economic development. He 
does, it is true, include a most stimulating chapter on colonialism and, in it, stresses 
a point which is apt to be overlooked by those who today are so vociferous in 
denouncing what they are pleased to call imperialism and colonialism. The great 
colonial powers thus berated, he recalls, were themselves at one time colonies of 
Rome and were under colonial rule for much longer periods than were India, - 
Burma or any of the other Asian countries which have achieved independence since 
the war. Britons and Gauls no doubt disliked being under foreign domination just 
as much as Indians objectec to British rule; but without the Roman tradition of law 
and administration, of town life, of good communications and of other such benefits, 
where would we be today? There may have been nothing inherently superior about 
the Romans two thousand years ago or of the British fifty years ago, but both had 
economically more efficient civilisations than the peoples over whom they ruled and. 
were thus in a position to assist these peoples to develop. Whether for Britain or 
India, for France or Indo~China, a period of colonial rule, whatever its defects, 
was, as he remarks, ‘‘ the necessary preliminary to any development at all.” It is, 
however, with the economic development of the countries of Free Asia that he is 
primarily concerned and, just as Sir Ivor examines the problems and difficulties in the 
way of sound political and constitutional development in these new independent 
States and offers shrewd comment and advice, so Maurice Zinkin, from long first- 
hand experience of his subjec-, analyses the obstacles confronting the Asian economic 
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planners and suggests ways of overcoming them. His book should prove as valuable 
a guide to these planners as Sir Ivor’s should be to Asian statesmen and politicians. 
Fach author, in his own sphere, warns of particular dangers to be faced. Sir 
Ivor regards the absence of strong, responsible Opposition parties as one of the 
greatest dangers ahead in all these countries. Mr. Zinkin’s main apprehension lies 
in the advantage that a Communist regime has over ‘democratic government in 
carrying out the economic development of a largely peasant country. The former 
can and does use force. The latter.must rely on persuasion—a slow and often heart- 
breaking method in countries where hide-bound tradition, religion, the caste system, 
illiteracy, and much else besides combine to place obstacles in the way of develop- 
ment. Both authors have much to say about the politician’s part in the development 
of the newly independent countries of South and East Asia. Sir Ivor would seem to 
regard politicians as something in the nature of a necessary evil Mr. Zinkin views 
them with, perhaps, a Jess jaundiced eye. While recognising their shortcomings and 
limitations, he shows how important they are in the realm of economic development. 
Pandit Nehru, despite deficient understanding of economic principles at times, he 
regards as the perfect politician; and what the countries of Free Asia require more 
than anything else, he considers, are politicians capable of inspiring economic 
development of Mr. Nehru’s type and stature. MALCOLM D. KENNEDY 
ate Oe To Self-Government. By Sir W. Ivor Jennings. Cambridge University 
Development For Free Asta. By Maurice Zinkin. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


LESSONS FROM SWITZERLAND 

In a world of nation-States, constantly arrayed against each other and constantly 
at war, Switzerland has passed, if not unnoticed, at least little regarded. A nation 
which has enjoyed the blessings and burdens of neutrality for so long has made 
little apparent contribution to a history consisting largely of the interplay of power 
politics. Yet, precisely because of this unusual background, it provides a more’ 
rewarding study today than many a more powerful community. In this essay, 
which is part of a larger study to be called The Age of Nationalism, Professor Kohn 
examines the Swiss achievement of combining a strong nationalism with as near 
perfect a liberty as is enjoyed anywhere in the world, shows how it came into being, 
recounts the vicissitudes through which it passed and hints at the analogy between 
the Swiss experience and the problems facing modern Europe. 

The conflict between nationalism and liberty has always been one to tease and 
bafe the political philosopher. Liberty has its roots in nationalism, since strong 
government is necessary to ensure it; but, at the same time, the collectivist sense of 
nationality can all too easily stifle liberty. Time and again democracy has degener- 
ated into autocracy, simply because, in the course of time, the demands of the com- 
munity overweighed the rights of the individual. The Swiss passed through 
similar precarious periods, but on each occasion they emerged with their sense of 
nationalism and their sense of liberty strengthened. Geography was in part 
responsible; the isolation imposed on the cantons by the massive mountain ranges 
bred a deep sense of local patriotism which militated against the attraction of the 
growing States which surrounded them, and they found that they had a common 
interest in their need to resist oppression. It was, essentially, their concept of 
liberty which brought them together in their first miniature confederation, and 
separated them from their German, French and Italian co-nationals on their flanks. 
And it was this same concept of liberty which, throughout the nearly 700 years of its 
existence, held the confederation together and enabled it to develop into the small 
but stable Swiss nation we know today. In other words, patriotism was offered to the 
canton, or even to the valley, but the sense of cohesion between the cantons grew out 
of the ideal of liberty. The concept of nationalism was never bound to any form of 
racial and linguistic purity. When the Tessin chose to belong to the Swiss Con- 
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federation rather than to the linguistically analogous Lombardy, it adopted the 
motto “ Liberi e Svizzeri.” " Every good subject,” wrote Gottfried Keller, “ likes 
to talk of his king, and our king is liberty; we have none other.” When, in 1848, 
Switzerland was faced with the need to take her place in the modern world, it was 
to the United States that she turned for a model, and the old, loose, confederation of 
sovereign cantons was replaced by a federal system which, in certain aspects, bears a 
striking resemblance to that worked out by the Founding Fathers in Philadelphia. 
Yet there was the significant difference that Switzerland was no melting pot; its 
nationalities cach held to their own language, their own traditions and their own 
territories. This must be the case in Europe too as it moves towards some form of 
. union; and, strangely enough, for Europe too it is the concept of liberty which is the 
real unifying factor. The analogy goes far, and Professor Kohn performs a valuable 
service in thus drawing our attention not only to its existence but to the lessons 
which Swiss experience offers to the present day. Joan H. MACCALLUM SCOTT 

Nationalim: and Liberty, The Swiss Exdmple. By Hans Kohn. George Allen and Unwin. 
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BLITZKRIEG 

Tbe new volume of the Documents on German Foreign Policy covers the time 
from March to June, 1940, a dynamic period, when the war entered an entirely new 
phase. The aggressive method of warfare, shown in Poland in September, 1939, 
had not been familiar long enough for the world to realise that a revolution had 
taken place. Only the Norwegian campaign and still more the war in the West 
were convincing proof of the new departure. The German Foreign Ministry had a 
difficult taak in finding the diplomatic support for this new kind of warfare and to 
furnish at least coherent reasons—there was no possibility of finding convincing 
ones—for the many “scraps of paper” to which promises and treaties were 
reduced. Ribbentrop was absent from Berlin and consequently much day by day 
business devolved upon Wetzsacker, who surprisingly quickly adapted himself to the 
Dew pistol-point methods of foreign policy, in spite of his pre-1933 training. Hitler 
himself naturally gave a number of directives and the Foreign Minister, when his 
name appears at all, was usually conveying the Chancellar’s wishes. 

The volume begins with the Hitlker-Mussolini talk at the Brenner on March 17 
when conditions for Italy's entry into the war were discussed. Mussolini promised 
to come in “ when the Allies were so shaken by the German attack that it only 
needed a second blow to bring them to their knees.” Throughout the period 
Italian prestige was waning rapidly; only rarely did Hitler find it necessary to inform 
the Duce of the progress of the German armies. During the whole period Russian- 
German co-operation left little to be desired. The U.S.S.R. in the first seven months 
of the war supplied Germany with 66.5 million marks-worth of goods, receiving only 
5.5 million marks-worth in return. When Molotov was informed of the impending 
German attack on Denmark end Norway he wished Germany “ complete success in 
her defensive measures.” Germany on her part caused no difficulties when Russia, 
encouraged by the new methods, occupied the Baltic States under the flimsiest 
pretext. While the tragedies of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France 
are re-staged before the reader we are permitted to watch the antics of some of the 
minor performers, as for instance when we read how desparately Quisling had to 
fight for due recognition for services rendered, or when the leader of the Danish 
National Socialists tried hard to become Minister President. Also Mussert, the 
“leader ” of the Dutch National Socialists put in his claims. A piquant note is 
added by the Kalser’s telegram of congratulations to Hitler after the fall of France, 
He was eighty-one at the time but his puerility had not diminished. He speaks of 
“ the deeply moving impression of the mighty victory granted by God,” of “Wilhelm 
the Great ” and of “ the Great King ” (Frederick I). 

All the time frantic efforts were being made to assure a friendly attitude in the 
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neutral countries to which, at the time, the United States still belonged. The 
Ambassador in Argentina discussed in one document the possibility of winning over 
influential people to participate in a commercial company interested in doing future . 
business with Germany. This would be “ practicable, but admittedly costly ” as 
“only really influential persons are worth while and they are proportionately 
expensive.” His request for half a million pesos was granted, but later withdrawn 
and only cheap bribes (Nutzlichkeltsgelder) were permitted. In the United States it 
was casier; there were always some isolationists ready to support Germany by their 
opposition to Roosevelt. 

The last documents painfully recall the fall of France and the records of the 
Franco-German armistice discussions are fully printed. When General Huntzinger 
wished to telephone his Government in Bordeaux during the talks the Germans 
tactfully withdrew so that he could speak privately, while his conversation was 
tapped and recorded. Both translation and annotation are of the same high standard 
as in the previous volumes. RICHARD BARKELEY 


Documents on German Fo Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Volume IX: The War Years. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery 35s. 


MORE CHURCHILLIAN HISTORY 


In The River War, published in 1899, the young Winston Churchill took Macaulay 
as his model in the art of constructing a book. In this second volume of his History 
of the English-speaking Peoples, covering the period from Henry VII's accession to 
the throne after Bosworth to James It’s flight from it in 1688, he follows his own 
advice. The work is “ surveyed as a whole and due proportion and order observed 
from beginning to end,” chronology is still the key to easy narrative, the paragraphs 
fit together “ like the automatic couplings of railway carriages.” This period covers 
the Henrician reformation, the renaissance of Elizabeth’s England, expansion over- 
seas, ‘‘ a great civil war fought on abiding issues of principle,” Puritan republics and 
the restoration of Charles II. It is a canvas large enough even for Sir Winston. 

<Churchillian history has often been criticised for being too much about Kings and 
Queens and this volume is primarily the story of the great, their favourites and their 
rivals, The rulers overshadow the ruled. There are gaps; there is nothing much on 
social or economic history for example. And this history is basically narrative— 
not a criticism, for Sir Winston is the chronicler par excellence. From the voyages of 
discovery and Columbus “ brooding over his dreamlike maps ” down to Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion short and simple sentences cloak the great episodes of the period 
with a magic all of his own making. There is, of course, much more than narrative. 
There are fresh and brilliant summaries of reigns and periods. There is analysis of 
Tudor local government or a discussion of the puritan theory of Church and State, 
profound examination of the issues at stake in the civil war or the revolution 
settlement. The most modern historical research and interpretation has been 
incorporated. Many experts must have been summoned to give their. advice and 
information. Bul on this book Sir Winston ds impressed bis: dwn personality and 
his great, panoramic sense of history. - 

Every page has this stamp. An ronie phrase or Hashing detai- Cranners wits 
travelling hidden in a luggage chest, Catherine Parr “ a serious little widow from the 
Lake District,” the Army Debates at Putney “ a brew of hot gospel and cold steel ” 
—transform a familiar picture. How obvious and simple it is—once Sir Winston 
has said it—that Puritanism in 1603 was “an explosive element lodged in the 
English church and state which would ultimately destroy both,” that under the 
Marian reaction “ the Tudor magnates were willing to go to Mass, but not to lose 
their property,” that Marlborough’s “‘ sincerity of purpose and duplicity of method 
were equal.” Sir Winston still has—and gives—rich enjoyment in the ironies of 
history. He is genial, cynical, allusive. Wolsey’s dispatches remind him of 
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Wellington's and the Rump and Cromwell put him in mind of Napoleon and the 
Directory. The age old scories and quotations are the very stuff of Churchillian 
history. If all Ireland cannot govern the Earl of Kildare he still continues to- govern 
all Ireland, Drake still singes the King of Spain’s beard and Paris is still worth a 
Mass to Henry of Navarre. Sustained by his magnificent enthusiasm Sir Winston’s 
prose rumbles, unflagging, down the centuries. 

He is not an impartial man. He dislikes scheming clerics. For men like Strafford 
who betrayed his party, and Sir Harry Vane who betrayed Strafford he has no mercy. 
He despises the vindictive who clamoured for the melancholy reprisals of the 
Restoration. And be has no love at all for the Puritans “ who plunged England into 
a tyranny at once more irresistible and petty than any seen before or since.” 

the Major Generals (“ everywhere spying and prying ") and the ‘ Saints ° 
of the New Model Army come under his lash. He professes to admire the Scots 
Covenanters “ but one oust be thankful never to have been brought into contact 
with one.” On the other side, Charles I gave the country “ a party and a cause for 
which any man might die.” It is difficult for the historian of seventeenth century 
England to be a great royalist and a great parliamentarian. But Sir Winston is 
- partial, not biased. He sees triumph, success and the “ dark, lamentable catalogue 
of human crime” in too wide a perspective to allow much unmagnanimous con- 
demnation. His concept of history, always aware of the frailty of men, the tran- 
science of power and glory, and the large part chance plays in human affairs, is too 
Olympian for that. And, as in the first volume of this series, there is here a funda- 
mental core of optimism. Sir Winston writes of the Protectorate: 

In harsh and melancholy epochs free men always take comfort from the grand 

lesson of history, that tyrannies cannot last except among servile races. The 
years which seem endicss to those who endure them are but a flicker of 
mischance in the journey. 
In another harsh and melancholy epoch Sir Winston has not lost his capacity as an 
historian to inspire. 
Rosert BLACKBURN 


A of the lish Speaking Peoples. Vol. II. The New World. By Winston S. 
Gil. Cassell 304, 


THE EDUCATION OF AMPHIBIAN MAN 

“ Every human being is an amphibian,” writes Mr. Huxley, “ or, to be more 
accurate, every human being is five or six amphibians rolled into one.” And what a 
complexity of erudite amphibians is Mr. Huxky! His essays cover irrigation and 
education, metaphysics and atomic physics, theology and politics, industrial 
relations, elementary semantics, his own peculiar view of sex, and sixteenth century 
music; with diversions on Chinese writing, Professor Toynbee and doodles in a 
dictionary by Toulouse-Lautrec. His gadfly mind flits from paragraph to paragraph, 
uncovering titbits of esoteric information, propounding pessimistic theories, and 

one prejudice in order to put another in its place. Yet he never loses 
sight of his main theme, the education of amphibean man, for Mr. Huxley is 
cesentially a teacher in the grand manner, a veritable emperor among pedagogues. 
Every essay in the book begs more questions than it answers and leaves the reader 
battered with erudition, bemused by irrelevancies and, above all, grateful for the 
mental stimulation the author 30 generously provides. 

He condemns over-verbalization in our educational systems and believes we 
should attempt “ to establish the closest possible working partnership between con- 
scious will and autonomic nervous system and, by so doing, to increase tho range of 
psycho-physical capacity.” At present we are taught to see the world exclusively 
through the “ refracting medium of language,” an inhibiting approach to the edcua- 
tion of man’s multiple selves. Riding one of his pet hobby-horses Mr. Huxley 
emphasizes educational deficiencies resulting from a lack of training in visual 
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discrimination, selection and appreciation. Professor Renshaw’s tachystoscope, 
an adapted magic lantern, is advocated by Mr. Hunley as an aid to the improvement 
of seeing. By projecting images on a screen for only a fraction of a second the 
Professor has had considerable success in the treining of vision among American 
undergraduates. 


Mr. Huxley is scornful of the modern emphasis in our schools on learning by 
doing, irrespective of whether the doing is good doing or bad doing. Many 
educationists would agree with his strictures for hero is another instance of theory 
running amuck. Nevertheless, his assertion that “ the disappointing results of 
education are attributed to various combinations of subsidiary and superficial 
causes, never to the fundamental cause of causes—improper use and loss of the 
. natural standard of psycho-physical health,” is only half an answer, though its 
validity is unquestionable. With a typical shrug of the shoulders Mr. Huxley ends 
his essay thus: “‘ It is always possible that the disintegrative effects of the kind of 
civilization under which our technology compels us to live, may completely cancel 
out the constructive effects of even the best end completest system of formal 
education. Time alone will show. Meanwhile, we can only hope for the best.” 

His capacity for exciting enthusiasm is demonstrated in an essay on Carlo 
Gesualdo, the Itallan composer, a contemporary of Shakespeare, whose music he 
describes as, “so strange, and in its strangeness, so beautiful that it haunts the 
memory and fires the imagination.” For one reeder at least, whose musical educa- 
tion is sketchy in the extreme, Mr. Huxley has opened a door to a new experience. 
What more can one ask of a teacher? On the degeneration of the cult of the Great 
Mother in the West, as demonstrated by the commercial horrors of Mother's Day in 
the United States, he is interesting, provocative, but not very convincing. In order 
to cope with the “ mysteries of experience ” do we need to revive the cosmic symbol 
of the Great Mother? And is the principle of sex contro! as practised by the Oneida 
community, as practicable a solution to over-population as Mr. Huxley would have 
us believe? Ho is, in turn, exasperating and delightful, but always he fills perfectly 
the role of a great teacher: he makes us think, and think constructively. 

B. EVAN OWEN 
Adonis and the Alphabet. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 18s. 


WISDOM, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


These books raise the question how far the validity of ancient religious beliefs 
and practices, which still have a wide-spread influence in the world today, remains 
unshaken by advances in logic and science. Steiner might perhaps be regarded as a 
modern thinker, but his work is essentially a revival and restatement of pre-Christian 
beliefs, especially those associated with occultiam and a belief in a super-sensible 
world. His The Redemption of Thinking, indeed, (strangely enough, it might seem) 
is in large part a defence of Thomism, yet it is not difficult to undesstand why 
Aquinas should have an attraction for Steiner. . Thomist pilosophy, as stated, for 
example, by Maritain, holds that reason itself (by which is meant logic, not empirical 
science) can achieve a perfect knowledge of reality, and Steiner’s “ spiritual science ” 
is similarly, founded on the faith that reason, through contemplation ‘and inner 
discipline, can achieve a certain knowledge of the spiritual world. Modern logic 
and science reject this claim. Science is based on the assumption that the world 
must be known through observation and experiment accompanied by a process of 
empirical testing and verification. Mere logic or formal reasoning, Wittgenstein 
and many others have told us, can tell us nothing about the world; ali it can do is 
to deal with the internal relations of systems of symbols, with the implications of 
what is assumed. Whether or not it is true (I believe it is) that reason, or “ spiritual 
science,” as practised by Steiner and the neo-Thomists, can tell us nothing about 
the world, Steiner says little or nothing to me, and I feel that, in reading him, I am 
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lost in a maze of words. 

Steiner applies the name ‘ science’ to the occult knowledge with which he is 
concerned as are the Yogi or holy men of Pearce Gervis’ Naked they pray. But can 
scientific knowledge, in any significant meaning of that term, be discovered by other 
methods than those by which Western science has in fact transformed the world, 
the methods of empirical verification? Gurdieff, as in his speculations recorded in 
Ouspensky’s The Quest of the Miraculous, gives an elaborate account of the forms of 
life on the various planets, but what value can such speculations have without any 
empirical means of verifying them? The Yogi, similarly, give us detailed descrip- 
tions of certain processes supposed to take place within the human body. A Yogi 
told Mr. Gervis about Kandilini, a mysterious force contained within the body, 
lying like a sleeping serpert in three and a half coils in a cavity close to the base of 
the spine with its head blocking a channel known as the Tushumna and running 
straight up the spine to the crown of the head. But we shall find nothing about the 
Kandilini or its equivalent in any Western text-books of physiology nor indeed about 
the other physical processes described to Mr. Gervis by Indian holy men. Until 
Western scientific methods are applied to the physical teachings of the Yogi, it is 
impossible to separate superstition and baseless speculation from genuine knowledge. 
It would certainly seem highly desirable that there should be an investigation by 
Western methods into the claims made by the Yogi for the immense therapeutic 
value of the asanas, the postures which they practise and teach. 

Contemplation as practised by the Yogi, we are told, produces “ one-pointedness,” 
a capacity to concentrate the energies of the soul, to discover within it a power which 
can control it and unite it with the Divine Being of which the individual soul is a 
part. But it seems an immense misfortune that this concentrated spiritual energy 
should be consumed in cortemplation and not directed outwardly as to the cure of 
the appalling poverty and social evils of India. If men like Pandit Nehru can bring 
about a fusion of the Eastern wisdom based on withdrawal with the spirit of Western 
- science, it cannot but bring vast benefits to the East, including the sweeping away of 
a vast body of ignorance and superstition as well as of misery. 

I have referred to my reasons for rejecting the grounds on which Jacques Maritain 
has defended his Catholic feith and philosophy with the help of the logic of Aquinas. 
But if Jacques Maritain’s metaphysics is based on what I should regard as a 
discredited logic, his social and political teaching, as illustrated in the volume with 
which I am here concerned, is certainly in the van of progress. He has bean actively 
co-operating, as through UNESCO, with such non-Christian thinkers as Bertrand 
Russell and Karl Jaspers, on the basis of what he calls ‘' common practical convic- 
tions,” such as the belief in fraternal love, the service of truth and the dignity of the 
human person with the rights that it implies, with the object of helping to create an 
ordered world society founded on freedom, a society which is pluralist and person- 
alist, concerned not only with social order and justice but with the guaranteeing of ' 
the rights of persons and the maximum autonomy of cultural and industrial 
associations. Jacques Maritain’s social teaching, if it has roots in ancient wisdom, 
is also, much more than that of Steiner or of the Yogi, easentially modern and 
progressive. J. B. Coates ” 


Naked 
PESAH GEEN i Pink Philcsophy aie pei fra el Mihrali: selected sending: gpa 253. 
The Redemption of Thinking: By Rudolf S Hodder & Stoughton. 12s 


PERFECTING THE LAW 
For many years, Mr. Edward Iwi has kept a watchful and reforming eye upon 
gaps and inconsistencies in our constitutional practice. Now in his fascinating 
miscellany he discusses many of these problems and also tells the stories of his 
numerous campaigns, often started by a letter to The Times. With his erudite and 
detailed knowledge of constitutional practice, he has had a particular flair for finding 
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little known flaws in practice or procedure which might lead, in emergency, to 
grave conséquences. For example before the Christmas recess in 1938, he drew 
attention successfully to an omission in the House of Commons procedure which in 
certain circumstances would prevent the House from being recalled in an emergency 
before the adjourned date, in the event of the Speaker's disability. Discussing the 
effect of Dissolution, the author points out that “‘ once a Parliament is dissolved, 
the Sovereign has no power either to recall that Parliament or to accelerate the date 
of the General Election.” In 1943, Mr. Iwi refuted a popular impression that 
Princess Elizabeth, as heir presumptive, became of full age at eighteen. In the result 
the Regency Act 1943 was passed to make her a Counsellor of State while under 
twenty-one. 

He refers to some remarkable anomalies in the Established Church. For 
example, although a bastard, after dispensation, may be ordained to the priesthood 
he “‘ can never rise to become a Bishop.” Again, a Nonconformist Prime Minister 
by his recommendation to the Crown can appoint Bishops and Deans; if he is a 
Jew or Roman Catholic the patronage vests in the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Presumably the privilege of the Nonconformist is partly justified by his representing 
also the Protestant tradition. 

Inevitably there are topics upon which the author’s views will be challenged, 
including his opinion that the Parliament Act, 1911, has removed the right of the 
Crown to create sufficient peers to force a measure through the Lords without delay. 
He challenges Dicey’s theory of the sovereignty of Parliament. It is quite true that 
the effect of the Treaty of Union with Scotland, together with the limited powers of - 
the old Scottish Parliament, may well have restricted the ultimate authority of the 
United Kingdom Parliament over Scottish affairs, as the Court of Session has 
recently indicated. On the other hand, Mr. Iwi is on much weaker ground theo- 
retically when he deals with the Statute of Westminster and the Ireland Act, 1949. 
He bas some useful contributions on delegated legislation, administrative tribunals 
and Crown Privilege. As to the last, he would appear to support the recent pro- 
posals of the Bar Council, to give the Crown unfettered privilege in cases of national 
security but in other cases to leave the issue for determination by the Court. This is 
a book, written in simple non-technical language, which should have a wide appeal 
among all who share an interest in constitutional practice. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 
Laws and Flaws. - By Edward Iwi. Odhams Prees. 21s. 


EDUCATION 


Amid the educational controversy of the last quarter of a century it is easy to lose 
sight of what the pioneers achieved. ‘ New’ measures and ‘new’ concepts are 
propounded by ambitious politicians but are frequently found to have been far 
more calmly and more intelligibly set out many ages earlier. Plato and Aristotle 
present startling revelations to those who would pose as discoverers in the twentieth + 
century, and the theories of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are even more 
often dressed up as novelties by their plagiarists. Dr. Pollard, in a commendably 
accurate study, pays tribute to the authors of great experiments between the years 
1760 and 1850, whose principles have been freely quoted and copied since that time 
with insufficient acknowledgment of their sources. One of his subjects, Pestalozzi, 
can hardly claim to suffer from this; but othera, such as de Fellenberg, are not nearly 
so well known to experts, quite apart from the general public, as they deserve to be. 
The short chapter on-de Fellenberg is indeed a masterly one, bringing that original 
and many-sided man to life in a vivid manner. His father’s estate of Hofwyl, near 
Berne, which he inherited shortly after he settled there in 1799, proved the background 
of an outstanding experiment in education-cum-agriculture-cum-nature-school, of 
which perhaps Dartington Hall in Devonshire is a later disciple. De Fellenberg 
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vowed that “ born as he was of the aristocracy of Switzerland he would place every 
distinction of rank upon the altar of his country and embrace a profession despised 
and neglected of men; that he would turn schoolmaster, a somewhat bold resolve 
when one considers the general contempt in which that important office is held.” 
Here is a striking commentary, from a civilised and liberal land, of the “ parity of 
esteem” with which teaching was regarded, compared with other professions, as 
recently as 150 years ago, though perhaps some progress had been achieved since 
“the days of Greece and Rome when schoolmasters were for the most part domestic 
slaves of menial status. De Fellenberg was not only rich, but he was also a man of 
independent spirit, both as a social benefactor and as a reformer of agricultural 
methods, analogous to Coke of Holkham Around his ancient castle rose a 
population of four hundred people, taking instruction from him in the art of living 
according to their divers needs. From his example, and from that of Pestalozzi, 
stemmed the experiments of Wehrli and the Dutch communities and of the early 
British reformers, of whom Lord Brougham, Lady Noel Byron and Sir James Kaye- 
Shuttleworth: are most fully treated in this survey 

A Design for Democracy is a reprint of the ‘ 1919 Report ’ linked to the problems 
of the present day through an essay on “ The Years Between ” by Professor R. D. 
Waller. The first thought which strikes the reader is the strength of the impulse 
given to Adult Education by both wars, in the second one particalarly by means of 
the Army educational services directed by Sir Ronald Adam, who writes a preface 
to this volume. Periods of intense strife and turmoil inevitably engender the rise of 
constructive as well as destructive ideas, and the shared dangers of war brought to 
many, people a more acute realisation that the benefits of peace (not excluding 
education) should be more widely available at all levels. Many influences are 
examined in Professor Waler’s essay, including such varied ones as UNESCO and 
the W.E.A., and Sir Richacd Livingstone’s contribution, The Future in Education, 
published in 1941. This book makes one appreciate how much social legislation lies 
between 1919 and the present Welfare State, how intimately the problems of leisure 
and education are inter-related for an adult in the modern world, and that many of 
these problems are capable of solution only on an international scale. The world 
arena makes the field of ths ‘1919 Report’ seam in many ways parochial at the 
present day, and it is now tc be hoped that civilisation may rediscover old purposes 
and find fresh energy in the wider field of the second half of this century. 
g RUPERT MARTIN 
Phones a) Torul Dacian By Hugh M. Pollard. Jolin Murray: 28s. 
A Design For Democracy: The 1919 Report. Max Parrish. 


TRAVEL 

No vonder dhe daval aait ai La Paz, the hishalyiig capital ot Bolivia, waepot 
very helpful when a Swiss gentleman, Franz Caspar, said he wished to return to 
Europe, not by one of the ordinary routes, but more or less in a straight line and by 
way of the Amazon. Fortunately for us he persisted and, after a long-drawn-out 
journey in primitive conditions he made contact with the Tupari, a remote tribe, one 
of whom told him that his father had resented the slanderous tongue of a woman of 
another tribe who asserted that the Tupari disliked doing any sort of work. So he 
clubbed her to death, roasted the body and distributed it among his friends. To 
Caspar the Tupari were much more kindly; although they had then had practically 
no contact with civilisation, Vaitó, their chieftain, knew that it would be impolite 
to receive a foreigner without putting on a few clothes; he therefore begged to be 
excused until he had arrayed himself in a shirt and an old felt hat. So great was the 
friendship that developed between Caspar and the tribe that he had much difficulty 
to avoid being presented with a Tupari bride; an older woman started to prepare 
him for the ceremony by telling him that as his nose was in the middle of his face it 
followed that his hair should be parted in the middle. ... And when, after six 
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years in Europe, Caspar returned to South America he found that civilisation had 
reached the Tupari, so that two-thirds of them had died of measles while the 
remainder of the tribe was breaking up. ~ 

John Lodwick, the author of the second book, which describes the Rio de Oro, 
a rather desolate Spanish possession in north-west Africa, encountered the 
chief-engineer of a costing vessel who told. him that once in Tangier he had very 
nearly married an Englishwoman; but he discovered she had flat feet. The cargo of 
this ship consisted mainly of beer and goats, who would occasionally be milked, an 
operation not always conducted by their rightful owners. Lodwick was told, as they 
passed a lighthouse, that a short time before this the chief keeper, who disliked his 
wife, had looked on sardonically while his two bachelor aides had fought each other 
for her with knives. “ And now,” he was informed, “ we, being a race of realists, 
obey a decree that all three keepers must be married and accompanied by their 
wives. Variety is the enemy of boredom, and also that of the Sixth Commandment.” 
This part of Africa is often called “ The Forbidden Coast ” because the Spanish 
authorities are reluctant to see journalists go there and be less than complimentary. 
Not even Spaniards are permitted to land at Villa Cisneros, the chief port of that 
woebegone colony, save with a special document from a Ministry in Spain, But the 
commandant of the port, although he complained that his sister had not been 
allowed to enter England (which was a charge he had invented on the spur of the 
moment) proved that he was muy caballero and, instead of compelling our friend to 
return to his ship, ho announced that he might come ashore on account of being 
afflicted with seasickness (which was also untrue). 

As thinly populated as the Rio de Oro is the Mongolian People's Republic, a 
region that used to be called Outer Mongolia. This account of it by Ivor Montagu 
is extremely well informed, not only telling us all about the history, but explaining 
why these worthy people fell, owing to Lamaism, to such depths and how they have 
now left those sad times far behind them. Even as Henry the Eighth closed the 
monasteries, so were many Lamaseries proceeded against when in 1938 it was found 
they had secret stores of arms. And now, this burden on the country removed, 
progress has swept in; new horizons have opened for the Mongolians and it is 
delightful to read how in the heart of Asia not only have schools and hospitals sprung 
up where none had existed, but the traditional sports of horse races, archery and 
wrestling have been reintroduced. Under the feudal yoke there was corruption 
everywhere; now it is no longer forbidden to defeat the wrestlers of the great princes 
and lamas. HENRY BAERLEIN 
Tipan. Franz Caspar. Bell . 18s. 6d. 


Coast. By John Lodwick. Cassell. 21s. 
Land of Blue Sky. By Ivor Montagu. Dobson. 25s. 


GHOSTAL COMMAND 

A large part of the uncivilised world is ruled by ghosts. ‘ Sir Ghost,’ tho spirit of 
the leading ancestor, is the governing power in some Pacific islands. The force of 
ancestors is the force of history and of the tribe: the dead rule the living. In the so- 
called civilised world all this has been tidied up. Our religions bow to history and 
have services for exorcism. Our science has provided a new vocabulary for old 
beliefs, and we are happy to accept evidence of extra-sensory experiences, telepathy, 
and various psycho-pathological processes which are happily related to things we 
cannot explain. 

The author of this book does not propose to explain them. Ho admits that he 
himself has never seen a ghost. But he wishes that he hed, and has spent time, and 
no doubt money, in pursuing the slot of the Otherworld. He calls it, rather tire- 
somely, “* the Fringe of the Unknown.” At the drop of a shroud he has been willing 
to chase away all over Britain to bear the local stories about the Manor House. 
He is, perhaps rather charmingly, naive. Because of this one cannot be unkind 
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about the evidence, or lack of it Rappings and tappings he takes in his stride; 
legends he is open to believe; shrieking skulls he does not mention, but one feels he 
must long for them. Odd feelings and queer sensations he will readily relate to the 

ious Otherworld. Let us not be censorious. For ghosts there may be indeed: 
folk legends of the ancient gods, or local irrationalisations of ill-observed pheno- 
mena. My own mother, devoted to phantasms and ectoplasms, was forced in truth 
to reveal that a phenomenon of the churchyard was but an escaped and unhappy 
hen. I myself have sadly diagnosed a family haunting as the exercise of rats. This 
does not indeed mean dispute of the supernatural: only its evidence in the terms of 
the professionally interested, particularly when endorsed by exclamation marks, ‘to 
underline the sense of something-nasty-in-the-woodshed which might otherwise 
fail to chill the marrow of the library subscription reader. 

AJl this may sound rather disparaging. It is not intended to beso. Mr. Braddock 
is obviously sincerely interested and deeply versed in his subject. It is perhaps 
a pity for him that his sponsors previously published, and then republished, Haunted 
England by Miss Christina Hole. This book took the cream off the spectral market, 
and the rest is sometimes thin stuff. The best blood is staining other floors, and the 
best drops from the Thing-from-the-Lake have wetted earlier appetites. You can 
be serious about ghosts, or anecdotal about them. Mr. Braddock puts up a pretty 
case for extra-sensory perception, and most people, and the Society for Psychical 
Research, would agree with him. But his evidences, while new, could be easy 
targets for the sceptic, Yet he is entitled to his judgments, and his stories will 
undoubtedly be a source of delicious discomfort to devoted and unsceptical 
ghostophiles. Many are indeed interesting to anyone and, which is unusual in this. 
genre, new. The book is excellently produced, with good illustrations by Felix Kelly. 

PENNETHORNE HUGHES 
` Haunted Houses. By Joseph Braddock. Batsford. 211. 
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; BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


True or not, ‘ good for the brain ’ has 
ever been the popular verdict on the 
produce of the Worshipful Company of 
Fishmongers; beyond dispute they are 
providing food for the spirit in their 
portrait of the Queen. Fortunately, 
what with the Royal Academy and the 
present exhibition, there has been little 
opportunity to confine the painting to 
their own historic Hall, and long may it 
go the rounds! Because of it, the 
haddock, hake and herring have taken 
on allure. Somebody, however, ought to 
scold the otherwise good postcard copies 
on sale at Burlington House, from which 
the little fisherman in the boat is ban- 
ished; this delicate compliment to the 
Worshipful Company is also the very 
personal signature of Pietro Annigoni, 
whose every square foot of work is 
precious. For, in a time when so many 
artists fail to satisfy and apparently 
enjoy frustrating us, we the ordinary 
public are filled with gratitude to the 
traditionalist in this man, to the lover of 
classical grace, no lees than to the master 
of faultless technique. 


Realism in paint 


In the words of Charles Richard 
Cammell writing the MEMOIRS OF 
ANNIGONI (Allan Wingate. 16s.), like 
the Florentines during his 1934 show, 
we find in him “ that truth to nature, 
-that beauty and romance, which is their 
[and Gtr] Tuscan heritage.” He was 
fortunate, Mr. Cammell recalls, to meet 
Lokoff the Russian who, specialising in 
the methods of the old masters and 
particularly with their use: of colour, 
imparted his secrets of oil tempera to the 
young Pietro, whose paintings put on 
“ the power and surety of vision which 
had already distinguished his astonish- 
ing drawings. We knew from the 1949 
self-portrait in London that here was no 
fumbler, no toady to current critic or 
style, nobody in fear of anything but his 
own highest standards. We saw a 
sturdy, unselfconscious recognition of 

“ everything he had made, and, old, 
it was very good.” And thankfully we 
recognised it too. Now, whether it be a 


‘Descent from the Cross, a Juanita 


Forbes, an Old Garden, a Dame Margot 
Fonteyn, a pegand-ink miracle of 
Bernard Berenson, or the shadowy hills 
of a landscape (all of them and more 
reproduced in this book) the thraldom 
holds. Naturally gossip about the 
background of this genius has been 
abundant, and in allowing his friend— 
not for nothing the former Associate 
Editor of The Connoisseur—to recount 
the facts he has not allayed the con- 

Readers learn of his robustness 


jectures. 
in thought, speech and action, of his 


philosophy and purpose, of his physical 
and mental stamina, and of the heredity 
that made his emergence as an artist 
probable if not inevitable. And his 
professional associates, his youthful 
pranks and his home life as boy and 


man have their place, and should, Dut | 


do not, round the picture. Perhaps the 
memoirs, commendably conscientious, 
yet have the effect of being too literal a 


translation. Then Mr. Cammell deals 


in superiatives—and who can blame 
him?—end capital letters, which are 


redundant to admirers and will irritate, ~. 


pruning, for his critics “ sheer super- 
ciliously,” his hero impresses “ by the 
chiaroscuro of his personality with its 
strong contrasts of light and shadow,” 


and the dialogue (“ I had not the least . 
idea of what he was talking” says ~ 


Signor Annigoni, of a man who 
“beside himself with rage” was threaten- 
ing to kill) has surely an uncharacteristic 
stiffness. These, though, are but the 
splutters which afflict us all when con- ' 
fronted by incredible achievement and 
the neceasity of imparting the revelation. 
Someday Signor Annigoni’s facility in 
French may be equalled in his English 
autobiography; meanwhile, the fearleas- 
ness of Mr. Cammell’s discipleship and 
message will be lasting encouragement 
to the timid practitioners who are 
enslaved by a few strident arbiters. Just 
so, his book will be balm to laymen who 
are intelligent enough, for examp 

to appreciate the superb quality a 


validity of the earlier Picasso and to be 
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sna, he sees the clearer tho 


- vitto? 
his worst . dreani Ef Meriani. salvation, “ peace 


ae 


ty fronrall kinds of hostility.” 
. While “defloring the present lack his 
~ autobiography is not without hope 
for Jewry and the World, and its lessons 


pains of exile. Of the économic valus“ aie warning dnd en. iospieation “ip 
of the gréat band-who'havé so enriched - both. ~ AE 


The klitler butchany 


- the cultyre of the lands df their adoption. 
Sdhen gave a. summary in the 
Coney Revd os fears ag, 
showing in particular “ that the capital, 
- skill, knowledge’of patent processes, and 
information about the export trade to 
- oversea countries ‘which they had 
brought with them,-and the hundreds of ` 
factories in a variety of industries that 
they had established, had provided wotk 
and. food for several thousand British 
œ unemployed.” Himself the son of 
parehts from Russian Poland, who 
- realised that living conditions were 
better.in Manchester (where he was 
born) than they were “ at home,” be has 
hg ere T are eure 


happiness ” be was “ertitled to it in 
‘bountiful measure,” for his student days 
. at Jews’ College in Londcn, for his early 
adventures<jn journalism, his service in 
v the cause of Zionism, his internment and 
_ imprisonment while on holiday- in 
< Germany as the 1914-1918 war began, he 
employs a retentive and capacious 
memory. On his release and readjust- 
ment to life in Hampstead, on his return 
to the secretariat of the World Zionist 
Organisation, on missions to Poland and 
Australasia, on travels and politics and 
personalities, on congresses and crises, 
‘he has wise and lively coraments. As he 
comes to the prelude to calamity in 
Spain in the 1930’s, to the Sephardim 
and the Ashkenazim who worshipped 
separately but mixed socially in Portugal; 
to the darkness of 1939, to the cavalcade 
- of visitors at Zionist headquarters, to 


, to the resumption of activities - 


_ that include more i book-writing and a- 


A like claim may be made for Taxy 
Founn REFUGE (Cresset Press. 18s.), 
Norman Bentwich’s account of British 
Jewry’s work for victims-of Nazi 
oppression. As Viscount Samuel's 
Introduction says of the rehabilitation 
of these thousands: “It is a poignant 
story; but consoling also as a tale of 
devoted human service.” For the way in 
which the tragedy was faced “vindicated 
in some degree the human character,. 
which had been so deeply injured and 
disgraced.” The need was frighteningly 
continuous, until the culmination of the 
brutality of the Germans, ever since the 
foundation of the Board of Deputies‘of 
British Jews in 1760. Professor. Bent- 
wich describes the rallyings to ‘the 
problem of dealing with half a million 
Jews in 1933. For the intellectual 


nly one Jew in it. 
of the 
Refugee Children’s Movement com- 
tributes a heartening chapter on the 
salvation of 9,000 of them -from_ death... 


-and degradation. “Among the* new 


Jewish citizens of the Commonwealth 
there are research scholars, doctors, 
artists, musicians and actors. Says 
Professor Bentwich: “ Already among 
the scientists over thirty have become 
Fellows of the Royal Society "—onoe of 
the rewards indeed for British loyalty to 
the tradition: of te setel reige Tor 
mankind. 


A feries. campaigner for Britain’s 
own underdogs has been for the second 
time in recent months the subject of 
long: and careful biography. KEIR 


- HARDIE (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) is by 


Emrys Hughes, -his sonin-law and 
inheritor in the ranks of Labour. 
- *. Grace BANYARD 
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+ THE OUTLOOK 


-N this, country we ee for generations been eine: to keep one eye 
on, the Home front and one eye open to the world at large. Outside this 
- country: we have had- great responsibilities ánd vital interests associated 

“Denuded as we have been of our accumulated savings which as a good 
` creditor nation we invested abroad in less developed countries—avoiding 
ever causing a sterling shortage—it is now imperative, at any rate for a period, 
to limit our Tesponsibilities. 

. The fact is that no under-developed country thinks any nation‘ of much 
account unless it is rich end no country is rich—-whatever nonsense socialists 
have talked on this subject—unless its citizens are rich individually. I include 
‘among riches, of course, skill, willingness to produce, a desire to save and 
above'’all experience. But these are not sufficient in the world of today in the 
eyes of the under-develaped unless they are used to build savings which 
provide. t the capital for investment. 

“To make this possible drastic cuts in Government expenditure are necessary 
so that every citizen can go all out to work with the assurance that he will be 
- allowed to keep his earnirgs instead of having his reward taken from him by 
penal taxation. In so doirg, if he saves and invests part of his earnings he will 
,be building security for himself as well as contributing to the material progress 
“of others. 

- This is the general picture which should have been clear to all since the list 
“war, but it has been obscured by our very strenuous efforts since the war and 
by memories of the past. The Suez incident did not create this picture, but 
" sunveiled it.. It has-also shown up other factors which were not so clear before 
and accelerated the pace of the changing pattern. 
~ The world political scene appears to me to reproduce on a bigger scale the 
home political picture. In this country the two major parties not very uneven- 
ly matched angle for power; to them the Liberal Party-is a nuisance as an 
independent entity. On the world stage the United States and Russia are not 
-unevenly matched in power and resources. The U.S. Government appears to 
, Jook upon Britain in much the same way as the Tories look upon Liberals— 
that they should j Shay up and give up their right to independent action. The 
slow process resulting from this assumption by Americans ‘abroad, 
‘particularly in the Middle East was having its effect. Abadan, where British 
interests were reduced from 100 per cent to 40 per cent, was but one example. 


` The success of British independent action at Suez might have reversed this 


trend, or at least would have prolonged its course. This fact accounts for the 

violent‘ American reaction. Having ensured that it did not succeed, the 

process of substituting Amecican for British influence is stepped up. ; 
In these circumstances what should be the attitude of this country? I do 


not wish to push my analogy too far but the Liberal Party has been a strong 


advocate of proportional representation or some more generally representa- 
‘tive electoral system which, if it resulted in any advantage to the Liberal Party, 
would:make inevitable co-operation with others at least on specific measures 
or on. a specific programme. So Independence would give way to 
partnership...” 

Britain has enter into obligations in NATO: ‘and other international 
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organisations which make independent action “almost impossible, “Britain.” 


does not prate of sovereignty or of the ‘infringement*of sovereignty. Any 
country that has’ respect for tHe rule of law understands that its sovereignty , 
is limited by every international treaty to which it is a party and by every 
international obligation which it undertakes. Britain, J, believe, expects - 
international obligations to be on a basis of partnership. NATO in its - 
present form does not fulfil this condition nor does the new Eisenhower 
or Dulles doctrine in the Middle East. American commitment is too vague- 
and American action still likely to be belated under these arrangements. 

Partnership involves much closer integration and calls for joint political 


control of-defence and for a common currency standard. The care of these , 


two subjects is, of course, the primary function of government. 

We are critical of many aspects of American policy, including much of 
the scheme of American aid. Is this designed to hold the prices of American 
produce at an artificial level from which by the operation of the normal 
laws of supply and demand in the market they would otherwise fall? If so, 
the aid is not what it is represented to be. Is not the whole system of aid‘as 


practiced by the United States inflationary, weakening the currency of the © 


countries which accept it? British banking and other institutions have great 
experience in the provision of credit; partnership postulates a sharing of 
experience—advice sought and given. 


artnership requires an fadenendett check on what I can only call the . 


propensity for dishonesty of Governments who resort to the printing press oF 
equivalent devices to meet excessive expenditure instead of curtailing it which“ 
every citizen has, to do if he is to continue in business. 

It is-noteworthy that the same British Government which destroyed the., 
independence of our Central Bank was party to the insistence of the Allied’ 
` Control Commission in Germany upon independence of the Government of 
the Central Bank in Germany. Today the German mark is a strong currency 
whereas the pound sterling is weak. 

Churchill’s prescription for Britain was right—‘‘ Set the people free ” 
instead they have been strangled by taxation on their earnings by income w 
“and purchase tax; hampered in the development of their business in many- 


ways; restricted in scope and location even in movement within’ British | ie 


territories. Give the British people a chance and their skill and experience ` 
both in “politics and business will yet surprise both themselves and the world. 
' - There is one gap which it is urgent that Governments should fll. If 
foreign skill and capital is to be employed in the less developed countries. 
there must be the assurance that contracts and agreements will be observed.’ 
by the governments of those countries. Machinery for the settlement of 
- disputes between private individuals and concerns and the governments 
. Of the countries to which they are invited must be established. At present the 
International Court has no competence to hear such cases. If progress is to - 
be made and good relationships and confidence built, governments: must - 
adhere to a convention which prescribes the necessary procedure and sets as 
a Court whose authority they will respect and uphold. 4 . 
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The above was written beforë Sir Anthony Eden's nestptiatlon. Be 
To me the most interesting speculation with the change, of -Governmént 
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is how the negotiations for the proposed common market or wide free 
trade area in Europe will. progress under the new Prime Minister who bas 
been advocating this development. -The danger is half- heartedness which 
may introduce reservations and complicated international organisations. 
This would prevent the ordinary European citizen enjoying individually 
the advantages of European economic unity. To feel a sense of unity he 
must handle the symbols of unity and not be asked to queue up at the 
frontier for passport end currency controls or submit to the indignity of 
customs examination. 

Itvis ironical that a common market could be achieved quite simply if 

.. European Governments would remove the barriers at their frontiers and 
maintain sound currencies which would, if sound, be readily convertible. 

To me the most interesting appointment in the new Government is that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Thorneycroft has shown great 
courggé at the Board of Trade in dealing with monopolies and restrictive 

"He -bak also shown determination to work towards a free market economy. 
He understands very well what should be done in Europe. 

I. believe Mr. Thomeycroft will have the determination drastically to 
cut Governmént expenditure and reduce taxation which: is crippling our 
country. 

I hope he will have the courage to restore the independence of the Central 
‘Bank and end Government interference between the Banks and their 
“customers in the normal conduct of their business. : 

Mr. Thomeycroft and the Prime Minister will, unfortunately, have to 
contend with many vested interests supported by some members both of the 

“Conservative and Labour Parties who will fight to prevent or frustrate the 
achievement of these plans. 

Liberals will continue to press them. GRANTCHESTER 


MR. EISENHOWER INTERVENES 
INCE the British and French forces bombed Cairo—the word 
“aggression” may be unpleasant and subject to argument, but the fact 
and the result are clear beyond argument—the cold war has warmed up 
and become a seeting cauldron of mixed enmities, manoeuverings, jockeyings, 
_threatenings and rivalries in greed, which, if they get out of control, may 


s 7 ; -present the world with disaster almost beyond repair. The verbal charges and 


- countercharges have aiready lost their importance by contrast with the 
ugly. Teality of danger. Where the United States enters the fray (the word 
seems not too strong) it matters little that Mr. Dulles should draw a distinction, . 
as he did on January 7th, between a Franco-British armed irruption into a 
sovereign state and an American armed intervention invited by that State. _ 
When blood boils and tongues are loosed, when tempers and appetites play * 

- havoc with serise and reason, when unscrupulous adventurers see and take 
the chance of fishing in the troubled waters, then mischief is indeed afoot. 
The present problem is how to stem the threatened flood. Ordinary human 
beings of an ordinary bent for decency and commonsense stand aghast at the 

-prevailing chaos and the downright immorality and abandonment to low 

~ motive in the international scene that cònfrontë them. .Few human beings in 


we 
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their private affairs could sink so low. The grace of God does indeed seem 

to be shut out from the, high affairs and the vast scope of international 
relations. It has in this present century been more than once illustrated that, 
the circumstance of these relations being that of unrestricted national 
sovereignty, there is no telling how far the rot, the evil, will spread,from any 
single act.of anarchy. Anarchy seems to be the right and fairly descriptive 
epitaph to acts which are perpetrated without reference to any authority. ; 
Even, it may be, the perpetrators, “ bring about (to quote the words of the 
Pope in his Christmas message) a result that they themselves did not intend.” 

When Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet decided:to forestall with their 
own armed aggression—let a spade be called a spade—a worse aggression 
about to be launched by Moscow, they did not, could not, know what results 
they were so soon to produce. They played into Colonel Nasser’s hands. 
The bald facts are that the Suez Canal runs through Egyptian territory, that 
Egypt is sovereign, that there is no such thing as international law-in any 
practical sense, that no moral force is operative in international affairs, that 
the canal is of vital importance to the world at large, and that, therefore, 
Colonel Nasser’s career as a sort of international brigand of the Hitler type 
was given a flying start. What is to stop him? Granted the lack pf moral 
restraint, there is nothing to stop him except cool commonsense on the part 
of his potential victims. To quote the 1888 convention or the 1954 agreement 
(indeed, he unilaterally abrogated that agreement in the course of the- 
vendetta) is to waste time. Obviously Colonel Nasser has no respect for 
juridical instruments except in so far as they may serve his own acquisitive 
purpose. 

It might therefore have been foreseen that when the British forces were 
withdrawn in April last from the canal zone, in conformity with the 1954 
agreement, Colonel Nasser would at once cast his eye upon the glittering 
assets of the canal itself. It was equally obvious that he would accept any 
help from the enemies of the owners of the canal in his contemplated act of 
piracy. Moscow’s purpose, of course, in giving such help was not wholly 
inspired by love of Nasser; but Nasser, whether blinded by his greed or 
incapable of seeing through the Russian stratagem, or confident that he 
could turn the tables upon Russia when he had got what he wanted, in- 
continently accepted Russian help. His own further plans were thereby ~ 
automatically dictated provided only that the western owners of the canal ` 
would lese their heads. If these owners, instead of concocting an idiotic 
owners’ club in order to save the canal and keep the profits, had decided to 


boycott the canal and to face the temporary loss of diversion round the Cape, ` 


probably three months would have been enough to bring Nasser to his knees. 
An unused canal would be of no use to him. 

But he was saved by none other than the Eden-Mollet combination. They, 
allowing themselves to be knocked off their balance by the fear of a Russian 
coup designed to subjugate Egypt and the whole Middle East into-satellite 
status, plunged into Egypt themselves to prevent that catastrophe. The 
catastrophe itself was, of course, a possibility. On that score London and ` 
Paris were clearly right. Where London and Paris went clearly Wrong was in 
imagining that nowadays you can achieve any purpose by military force. 
You can produce results; but not the results you intend. For instance, 
Colonel Nasser was regaled with the spectacle of Britain and France being 
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. arraigned before the United Nations as an~aggressor; was regaled with the 
less obvious but none the leas probable, motive of an American design upon 
Middle Eastern oil; with the spectacle of a split in the western front; and with 
the chance of playing off Russia against the United States, himself as tertius 
gaudens. It therefore seemed to him to be a fair gamble to block the canal and 
bring Western Europe to the brink of ruin by being cut off from vital supplies 
of oil for at least six months, to keep the unholy pot boiling by claiming 
compensation for the results of the Anglo-French aggression, to deny the use 
of the canal (when freed by non-Egyptian services and at non-Egyptian 
expense) to British and French ships except when and if the Gaza strip were 
returned by Israel to Egypt; and in general simply to reap the harvest of the 
Anglo-French blunder. 

Nor could it suprise anyone that Mr. Eisenhower became alarmed at the 
prospect produced by that blunder. Ironically enough, on a superficial view, . 
the plan he produced in the first week of the new year, had for its motive 
nothing other than the countering by military means of any attempt by 
Russia or her allies to annex the Middle East: the precise motive which had 
led” to the Anglo-French “ aggression ” itself, to the indignation of the 
United States. As these lines were written, it was not certain that the Eisen- 
hower plan would be accepted by Congress. Criticism was heard of the 
danger inherent in an American underwriting of risks in a mad world. The 
results were recalled of the comparable underwriting by Britain of the risk to 
_ Belgium that materialised in 1914 and to Poland in 1939. It was likewise 

recalled in a wistful spirit of contrast that the United States in 1914 and in 
1939 kept out. Was the result of her succession to the British rôle of domin- 
ance in the world to be her succession also to the blundering sort of folly 
that had brought Britain low? Such questionings were being canvassed. 
What only was established was that the world was madder than ever, that the 
greatest threat to peace had arisen since the Russian blockade of peacetime 
Berlin, that international relations through the lack of a religious safeguard 
in the conduct thereof had become an incomprehensibly immoral and there- 
fore hopeless sphere of human activity, and that the devil was enjoying a 
gratuitous field day such as imagination could hardly have foreseen. 

Yet there was no world war. Mr. Dulles on January 8th observed that the 
authority sought by the President from Congress to “ secure and protect ” 
any attacked nation might indeed involve the United States in war outside 
the Middle East, but he did not envisage any full-scale dttack upon Russia, 
unless it had become apparent that the third world war was inevitable and 
wasathand. The interesting thing was that no one believed in the inevitability 
or the imminence of the third world war. 

It may be that the prophets—among them Sir Winston Churchill, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir John Slessor—are right who foretell the pax atomica. But 
_ such a peace, negative in kind and signifying only the ruling out of major 
war by an overriding fear of all-embracing, universal, impartial destruction, 
will be of value only if it provide the opportunity, and the opportunity be 
taken, of imposing upon the world a state of disarmament, total, permanent: 
not a reduction of armaments, which would be a waste of juridical formulas, 
but disarmament, which is the only safeguard against war. The further 
opportunity would thus be given of reducing the chaos, the obscenity of 
international relations into a system of true international law, whereunder the 
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nations, "bereft of their unrestricted, wicked sovereignty would be able in 
true security fo behave with normal human decency gnd with peace at the last. 
GEORGE GLASGOW 


LORD RADCLIFFE’S PLAN FOR CYPRUS. 


Y two years of terrorist activity in Cyprus have resulted in 
military deadlock. Meanwhile the greater part of the population has 
been worn down under the strain and is earnestly desiring some form of 

settlement. It is hoped that the constitutional proposals drafted by Lord 
Radcliffe may provide the chance of a new approach, and as a prelude the 
government have made the concession of relaxing some of the more unpopu- 
lar emergency regulations particularly those relating to the whipping of 
youths and collective fines. The report provides for a government in the 
form of a diarchy, which establishes a Greek Cypriot elected majorityled by a 
chief minister who is to rule the island in partnership with the British Governor. 
As far as matters of self-government are concerned there is to be legislation 
by majority, and the Governor is to act as if he were a constitutional head of 
state. In matters of external affairs, defence and internal security he 
has power to issue ordinances on his own authority and is made the sole 
judge of what appertains to his province. His ordinances override the 
legislation of the Legislative Assembly where there is a conflict, and in 
addition he has powers to give instructions in regard to his own matters to any 
public servant. In the event of an emnergency he may be given full powers to’: 
legislate by virtue of an Order in Council. 

The arrangements proposed for the protection of the Turkish and other 
minorities have been made with ingenuity and skill. There will be 24 general. 
constituencies returning Greek Cypriot members. There are to be six 
members elected from a special Turkish roll, while a further six will be 
nominated by the Governor to represent other small minorities such as the 
Maronites and the regular British residents. The members hold office for 
four years and have power to legislate by simple majority except where 
Turkish Cypriot affairs are concerned. In this case a two thirds majority 
of the elected Turkish members is required. In order to determine which laws _ 
concern Turkish Cypriot affairs a Supreme Court of Cyprus is to be estab- .` 
lished to be presided over by a Chief Justice from outside the island and an 
equal number of Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot judges. Matters of 
joint concern such as broadcasting and the very important subject of com- 
munal education are put under the control of public boards with independent 
chairmen. There is also a declaration of fundamental rights, a constitutional 
innovation which has been adopted with enthusiasm in the Indian and other 
Asian constitutions. This lays down that there shall be no unjust discrimina- 
tion against any person on account of his birth, nationality, language, race or 
religion. What precisely this will mean in practice remains to be seen, but for `` 
its enforcement there is proposed a Tribunal of Guarantees to be presided 
over by an independent chairman. This is to act as an administrative court 
to hear complaints against individuals or government servants. These 

are delightful enough for Arcadia itself, but it is questionable 
whether they are sufficiently realistic for Cyprus. For it is still true that 
- virtually all the Greek Cypriot life of the island stands behind Archbishop 
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Makarios, and the attempts of the British to find any alternative leadership 
have completely failed~ It is not known whether the members of the 
Ethnarchy Council, with or without the Archbishop, propose to sit upon the 
front bench, but in any event the Orthodox oligarchy will continue to be the 
controlling influence in Greek Cypriot affairs. In these circumstances it is 
doubtful whether the close and confiding partnership envisaged between the 
Governor and the chief minister is likely to amount to a practical working 
proposition. 

In introducing the proposals it is unfortunate that Mr. Lennox-Boyd should 
have referred to partition as a possible outcome. Although this has been well 
received in Ankara, the suggestion has created alarm in Greece which has for 
the moment formally rejected the proposals. The Americans, however, have 
endorsed the plan as a hopeful step forward and the Greeks may not wish to 
persist in their attitude in face of American disapproval. It is clear that they _ 
are leaving the door open. ` Much will no doubt depend on the success of the 
Greek government in rallying support for itself in the United Nations when its 
resolution on the question is discussed. 

Though it may be expedient to obtain as much approval from Greece and 
Turkey as possible, the issue of self-government and indeed the issue of self- 
determination is primarily a domestic matter for the British government 
alone. The danger is that Mr. Lennox-Boyd by discussing matters in Athens 
and Ankara has put himself too much into foreign hands and has increased 
their intransigence: It may also have done harm in driving the Greek 

“Cypriots into the arms of the Greek government. The first essential to the 
introduction of a democratic constitution is the consent of the governed, and 
this is not going to be easy to obtain. For it would seem that there is no 
alternative but to come to reasonable terms with the Archbishop, even if it 
means his return to Nicosia in triumph. Up to the present the Greek 
Cypriot leaders have been irresponsible, and it may be a necessary risk as a 
means of avoiding further lawlessness that some measure of responsibility 
for keeping internal order should be delegated to the chief minister. The 
British armed forces could be adequately protected by retaining control of the 
military safety of the island, which would also have to include control of 

. immigration, the airfields and the telecommunications centres. One of the 

major Greek criticisms is that the Governor is made the judge in his own 

cause in deciding which matters belong to him. The proper place for such a 
decision is the Supreme Court. If delay and publicity are undesirable, then 
provision could be made for every ordinance of the Governor to be given a 

certificate of validity by the Chief Justice alone, with a right of appeal to the 

Privy Council. 

If this constitution ever becomes workable it is hoped that the -British - 
government will give the people confidence in it by sending to Cyprus suitable 

- personalities for the task. Now that the military phase may be drawing toa 
close it will be more fitting to appoint a civilian Governor. This will probably 
accord with the wishes of Sir John Harding who has behaved with moderation 

in difficult circumstances and has earned the respect not only of the British 

troops but also of the inhabitants of the island. The Chief Justice will be a 
man of special significance, and a judicial personage of High Court calibre 
should be appointed from England. The islanders are strongly suspicious of - 
the“ colonialism ” associated with the Colonial Office, and, whether justified 
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or not, something should be done to allay their apprehension. This is surely 
the occasion ‘for the transfer of Cyprus and the other European dependencies 
to the Foreign Office, where there would be a better chance of obtaining men 
in control who are Europe-minded, and it is hoped that more officers will be 
sent out who are familiar with the local languages. A handful of young 
linguists living modestly in the towns and villages as liaison officers might do 
much to heal the wounds on both sides. It would no doubt meet with great 
approval if the British government were prepared to hold Cyprus available 
as a N.A.T.O. base. If this is not considered feasible, it would palliate the 
position if the British forces were to make themselves as unobtrusive as may 
be by retiring to their camps and withdrawing from the towns. Above.all 
in this difficult situation there must be patience. Time and good-will may go 
far to smooth the way ahead. DENNIS THOMPSON — 


MEMORIES OF THE MALDIVE ISLANDS 


HREE mats, measuring about five feet by two, hang on a wall in my 
house in Kent. They are light yellowish-brown in colour, with a general 
pattern of squares and rectangles in darker brown and black: inter- 
spersed are designs of Persian or Arab origin. The material looks like a wool 
or cotton worsted, or some similar stuff. In fact it is rush, cunningly woven 
and beautifully finished. They are Maldive mats, made by the women of one 
of the southern atolls of the Maldive Islands, and they were part of the Tribute | 
or present which the annual Maldivian embassy used to bring from the Sultan 
—“ The King of thirteen provinces and twelve hundred islands, lord of land 
and-sea ”—to the Governor of Ceylon. 


The Lakkadive Islands, the Chagos Archipelago and the Maldive Islands- 


are the unsubmerged remains of a chain of sunken hills, of a sunken continent 
perhaps, astride the equator in the Indian Ocean. The Lakkadives are 
politically linked with India, Chagos with Mauritius, and the Maldives, until 
1948, with Ceylon, now with the United Kingdom. The Maldives, some four 
hundred miles or so south-west of Ceylon are a series of atolls, hundreds of 
low-lying, vestigial slivers of land; the coral reefs just awash with the ebb and 
flow of the sea. 


The early history of the Maldives is buried in obscurity. It is possible that 


the islands were originally occupied from Ceylon, or at the same time as 
Ceylon, several centuries before the Christian era. Persian and Arab travellers 
and traders visited them, and incidentally, about the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, converted the inhabitants from Buddhism to the religion of Islam. 
But authentic local history really begins in the sixteenth century. when the 
‘Maldives became a somewhat unwilling vassal of the Portuguese, who exacted 
an annual tribute. With the coming of the Dutch to Ceylon a century or so 


latér there began the practice, continued ever since, whereby the Maldive - 


Sultans have placed themselves under the protection of the European power 
dominant in that island. And in 1645 occurred what is probably the first 
record of the annual’Embassy to the Governor of Ceylon. The practice 
continued uninterruptedly until 1948 when Ceylon, a British possession since 
1796, became a member country of the Commonwealth, and new arrange- 
ments had to take the place of the provisions in the “ Exchange of Letters” 
between the Sultan and the Governor made in 1887. 


~ 
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The Maldiyian Embassy has always arrived bearing presents symbolical of 
Tribute. So honoured is the custom that on one long-past occasion audience 


_ was denied to the Envoy until the presents, accidentally left behind in Galle 


where they were landed, had come on to Colombo. An old list of the 
Sultan’s presents to a Dutch Governor of Ceylon contains some eight 
thousand pounds weight of fine and coarse coir, two thousand five hundred 
pounds weight of cowries and some dried fish. The Sultan suggested as a 
suitable return two cannon with ammunition, some grenades and the loan of 
a Dutch gunner during the monsoon season. The Dutch Councll, proffering 
profuse excuses, compromised with muskets, pikes and grenades—half a 
dozen of each—three grasshopper guns, a matchlock inlaid with silver, 
satin, damask, a lacquered cabinet and some Ceylon mats—all to the value of 
Rixdollars 231. Cannon and the gunner were not available. 

As time went on coir disappeared from the Tribute: its place was taken by 
mats, various sweetmeats, and on one occasion a bundle of Maldive sugar- 
candy. But the most interesting additions to the Tribute were made in 1786 
when for the first time small pieces of ambergris and of sea-cocoanut were 
included. However the other gifts. might vary these two items became 
traditional and were handed over to the Governor in two tiny bags, together 
with the Sultan’s letter containing the Ambassador’s credentials. The return 
gifts have also varied in character and in later years included pepper, cin- 
, pamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace and, at times, arecanuts, a commodity highly 
“valued by the Sultans. Trade between the Maldives and Ceylon is usually 
‘carried on by wooden sailing vessels of the Arab dhow variety, some eighty or 


- a hondred feet long and perhaps a hundred tons gross. These ships are 


lateen rigged with two masts raking forward: they are called “ Buggalows.” 
But the annual Tribute in my days in Ceylon came from Malé, the Capital 
of the Maldives, in the Sultan’s State Schooner—the Fath-ul-Majid. The 
journey was usually made about the end of November, when the south-west 
monsoon was just over. 

Colombo is separated from Malé by 400 miles of sea and by every creation 
of man which differentiates a world-port from a coral island anchorage. 
As she leaves the home roadstead, where any vessel larger than herself is 
rarely seen, the Fath-ul-Mafid passes over waters stained with every shade of 
green and purple—chrysophrase, that colour only revealed in gems and coral 
atolls, olive-green, bright apple-green, and then, as shallow seas give way to 
deep, the warm wine colour of the ocean. Five to ten days sailing, the length 
of the journey determined by the vagaries of the dying south-west monsoon, 
bring the ship within sight of Ceylon. The welcoming flash of the Colombo 
light, or the heaped-up mass-of the central Ceylon hills topped by Adam’s 
peak, indicates that the annual journey is nearly over. Then tho little vessel 
slips past the breakwater and the eyes of ships of all nations are on her as, 
proud of her mission, she casts anchor. Around are liners, ships-of-war, 
cargo boats, tramps, and the fussy little ships which ply importantly in 
harbours, tugs, motor launches and the like. But the Fath-ulMajid, as the 
bearer of annual tribute from Sultan to him who was once described as 
“ Immediate King,” is very content with her role. 

The Maldivian Ambassador in Colombo, usually a merchant in the Pettah, 
apprised of the arrival of the ship, enquires when it will be convenient for the 
Governor to receive the Embassy. A day is fixed, news of the forthcoming 
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occasion circulates in the bazaars, and at the appointed time a jarge crowd 
gathers at the jetty and along the road to Queen’s House. 

It was the custom in the 1920's for the Maldivian Representative and the 
Tribute to be brought from the Fath-ul-Majid, now gaily “ dressed overall,” 
to the jetty in the Governor’s state barge, manned by twelve sturdy oarsmen, 
a picturesque and fitting prelude to the ceremonies ashore. Meanwhile, on 
Aand, ancient and modern, tradition and utility, ceremonial and service mix 
and mingle in typically eastern fashion. The Governor’s Lascoreen Guard 
are on parade with their band. This body dates back long before the first 
Maldivian embassy, and is seen only on ceremonial occasions. The guard 
is casily distinguished by its uniform—a long, flaming red coat with gold 
facings, white cotton trousers or cloth, and a curious mitre-shaped helmet. 
‘Each man carries a brass-tipped lance of Kandyan lacquered cane, once a : 
weapon of offence, but now only a picturesque adjunct. The band is equipped 
with drums and a kind of clarinet-styled wind instrument. By way of contrast 
there is a guard of honour of the Ceylon police, very smart in dark uniform 
and armed with modern rifles. 

Members of the Legislative Council in morning dress chat with Muda- 
liyars in blue cloth ceremonial robes, with Admiral’s hats and twisted gold 
and silver swords of office; officials in white uniform and gold braid add more 
colour to the scene. And behind is the typical Ceylon crowd—Sinhalese with 
their hair in buns surmounted by the semi-circular comb of horn: Tamils, 
their dark matt complexions emphasised by snowy white head-dresses: an 
Indian merchant or two: a Pathan with baggy trousers and aloof, detached 
bearing: and a handful of transit passengers or of visitors eager to see the 
unusual spectacle. Inspection of the Guard of Honour and other ceremonial 
matters are disposed of and a procession is formed to march the few hundred ` 
yards to Queen’s House. In front there used to walk a European police 
officer. In honour of the occasion he was invariably, but somewhat unwillingly, 
garlanded with a wreath of temple flowers. His always seemed to me the 
least enviable job in the day’s work. So few Europeans can wear a garland 
unselfconsciously, and he had to pass below the Secretariat verandas,-where a 
number of his friends would be all agog “ to see old Bill all decked up in 
blossdm.”” Next, the Ambassador in flowing black robes and a white-turban. 
Over him an attendant holds an umbrella, not the highly coloured ceremonial 
sunshade of the African Chief, but plain black cotton with a cane handle. 
Beside him is borne on a cushion his letter of credentials and the little bags of 
ambergris and sea-cocoanut. Behind, a number of Colombo and Western 
Province Chiefs, and then the Lascoreen Guard and its Band playing tradi- 
tional music horrible to the unaccustomed European ear. Finally, a train of 
stalwart Maldivians carrying the Tribute. The offerings, thus in transit, are 
not very imposing. The fine rush mats are concealed in cloth coverings: 
the dried fish in an open-work basket on a man’s shoulder smells most vilely: 
and the sweating bearers stagger under an enormous pot, slung from a long 
pole, containing some preparation of fishes’ blood. 

The Governor used to receive the Ambassador on his arrival at Queen’s 
House in the ballroom. Round the room were portraits of previous pro- 
consuls who had in their time taken part in this ceremony: and on a dais at 
the end the reigning Governor received the credentials, the pieces of ambergris 
and of sea-cocoanut. Then the tribute was laid on the dais and diplomatic 
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conversation ensued. Three languages were used—the Governor’s questions 
were translated by two interpreters from English into Tamil and thence into 
Maldivian, and the Ambassador’s replies from Maldivian via Tamil into 
English. This is traditional, and persisted in spite of the fact that the 
Ambassador could with ease understand any conversation in English. 
“ Is the Sultan well? ” asks the Governor. “ At the time when-the party left 
Malé His Highness was enjoying good health ” is the reply. “ Are the Princes 
well?” “Is the crop prospect good?” And so on through the traditional 
formulae—question and answer in Sinhalese-like Maldivian, or in gentle 
English, through the gutteral Tamil. The ceremony is over. The offer and 
acceptance of the Tribute symbolise the request for protection and the 
promise thereof. Now formalities are laid aside and in an adjoining room 
over light refreshments Governor and Ambassador converse in English— 
rumour had it that in my day they discussed racing, to which sport both were 
addicted. A day or two later the Fath-ul-Majid sailed for home carrying the 
return gifts, and one or two fortunate Ceylon officials received a mat or 
two to place on their floors or to cover their walls—as mine do. 

The change in status of Ceylon in 1948 terminated the Tribute and required 
the conduct of Maldivian-United Kingdom relations to be transferred from 
the Governor to the United Kingdom High Commission in Ceylon. The 
provisions of the 1887 Exchange of Letters were replaced by a formal agree- 
ment which provided that the islands should remain under the Protection of 
the Crown; that their external affairs should be conducted by, or in accordance 
with, the advice of the United Kingdom Government; that the United Kingdom 
Government would refrain from any interference in the internal affairs of the 
islands and that the Sultan should afford such facilities for H.M. Forces as 
were necessary for the defence of the islands or of the Commonwealth. 
Thus what originally was symbolised by Tribute and return gift is now 
formalised by written contract. Perhaps it is as well, because the Maldive 
Islands also have known alterations of status. In 1953 the islands changed 
from a sultanate to a republican form of government. In this operation the 
United Kingdom assisted by providing a distinguished constitution maker to 
draft the new constitution. But the republican set-up failed to withstand a 
rapid deterioration in the islands’ economy which took place in the same year. 
Within eight months the new constitution was overthrown and the Maldives 
reverted to their traditional sultanate rule. 

I wish the Tribute ceremony could also be revived, but that is gone, alas, 
for ever! The mats on my wall are, I suppose, becoming yearly more valuable, 
certainly more unique. To me they are a constant and happy reminder 
of Ceylon in its late Crown Colony days, and it is in appreciation of 
my mats that this account -of the Tribute ceremony is written. 

Hary BLOOD 


MEMORIES OF 1914 
S the first world war with its treatment of Serbia by Austria so strongly 
resembles the second in the way that Germany dealt-with Poland, and 
also, in a lesser degree, the present crisis with the similar treatment of 
Hungary by Russia, it cannot be out of place to recall the facts relating to the 
outbreak of war in 1914. On the 28th June, 1914, I was in my hotel at Bonn 
where I was giving a course of lectures at the University, when suddenly, 
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late in the evening, an old Professor who had been tutor, not merely to the 
Crown Prince but also to the Kaiser, rushed into the room and in a state of 
wild excitement, told me the news of the murder of the Austrian Archduke. 
Then-—quite distraught—he paced to and fro, tearing his hair and exclaiming 
over and over again: “ Mein Gott das ist der Krieg ” (“‘ My God! this means 
war’). Since I could not see why the murder of the heir to the Austrian 
throne should necessarily lead to a European conflict, the professor remarked 
with emphasis: ‘ You don’t know the Emperor William.” This incident 
naturally made a deep impression on me at the time, but did not prevent my 
going on to Marburg-and delivering the lectures which I had been accustomed, 
for many years past, to give at the University there every summer. It was only 
when I received a telegram from my eldest brother in London telling me to 
return at once to England that, in accordance with German custom I donned 
evening dress and called on “‘ His Magnificence, the Rector ” of the University 
to explain that I was unable to complete my course of lectures. He replied 
that there was absolutely no need for me to go because “ England bleibt 
neutral ” (“ England is going to remain neutral’’). “ Surely,” he said, “ you 
are aware that civil war is about to break out in Ireland and England could not 
possibly intervene on the Continent even if she wished to do so.” I found it 
impossible to return home through Belgium as on arriving at Cologne I saw 
that trains bound for the north full of soldiers were passing through the 
station every five minutes. I consequently jumped into a train bound for 
Switzerland and was thankful to arrive safely at Basle. I thus escaped the 
fate which befell the English Lecturer at Heidelberg and others who were 
interned as civilians during that terrible first winter of the war in the stables of 
the racecourse at Ruhleben. I had to remain three weeks in Switzerland 
while the French army was being mobilised before a special train could be 
provided to convey British subjects to Boulogne where they embarked on an 
English steamer. 

The three weeks in Switzerland offered the great advantage of making it 
possible to purchase all the French and German newspapers which at that 
time would have been unobtainable in Britain, and enabled me to follow 
events in detail. Since the war I have been asked to review all the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, and I obtained for myself the four 
Volumes of German Documents as well as those published by the Austrian 
Government. I have of course read the two very interesting and most 
impartial Volumes by Dr. Gooch, entitled Before the War—Studies in 
Diplomacy. Consequently I feel that, despite modern endeavour to whitewash 
Germany, there can be no doubt whatever of the real reason for the war. 
The immediate cause was the amazing character of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia, whom she held responsible for the murder of the Austrian Archduke 
and his wife at Serajevo on the 28th June. A time limit of forty-eight hours 
was given for its acceptance. It seemed impossible for any self-respecting 
and independent Government to accept clauses 5 and 6 of the note, and it was 
obvious that the Austrians were determined to force the issue. Herr von 
Tschirschky, the German Ambassador in Vienna, reported to Berlin on the 
30th June as follows:—‘ I am using every opportunity to give a quiet but 
very grave and emphatic warning against precipitate action,” on the part of 
the Austrian Government. This very sensible advice found no favour with 
the German Emperor, and he wrote a marginal note on the despatch severely 
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rebuking his Ambassador. “ Who authorised him to do that? It is very 
stupid. Nothing to do with lim, as it is purely Austria’s business what she 
means to do now. If things go wrong they will be telling us Germany held 
back. Tschirschky must please stop his nonsense. The Serbs must be 
disposed of—and that soon.” Admiral von Tirpitz has told us in his extremely 
interesting Erinnerungen (Recollections) the amazing effect that these marginal 
notes of the Kaiser had on all the officials concerned. He tells us that, 
“all of them, even those which were considered in the Departments as 
suggestions for examination, were imprinted on the minds of Cabinets like an 
artist’s pencil sketches.” It is therefore not to be wondered at that the 
German Ambassador in Vienna was so stung by the Kaiser’s rebuke that he 
henceforth gave up all attempts to act as a brake on the Austrians, and, on the 
contrary, even stimulated them to take the most drastic action. The British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, Sir Horace Rumbold, had an interview with the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Jagow, on Saturday, July 
25th, and he tells us that “ Jagow admitted quite frankly that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government wished to give the Serbians a lesson, and that they 
meant to take military action.” He also admitted that the Serbian Govern- 
ment could not possibly swallow certain of the Austro-Hungarian demands. 
The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, told the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, Count Mensdorff, that the ultimatum to Serbia “ was the most formid- 
able document he had ever seen addressed by one State to another that was 
independent.” A copy of the Austrian note was sent to Berlin on the 22nd 
July and the German Government was in a position to know the contents of 
the note twenty-four hours before its presentation to the Serbian Govern- 
ment; but when the British Chargé d’Affaires asked Jagow point blank 
whether he had any previous knowledge of the contents of the Austro- 
Hungarian note to Serbia, Sir Horace Rumbold says, “ He looked me 
straight in the face and answered in the negative.” 

Pus ad Wide R E dene ta he Gaeta E S E SE 
Petersburg that she could not allow Austria to crush Serbia. Giesl, the 
Austrian Minister at Belgrade, received the Serbian Government’s reply, 

«(which was extremely conciliatory, and accepted by far the greater part of the 
Austrian demands), at 5.45 p.m. on the evening of July 25th, and he left the 
Serbian capital three quarters of an hour later. He could scarcely have had 
time to read the astonishingly submissive reply of the Serbian Government, 
and it was quite evident that his final note to the Serbian Prime Minister had 
been prepared in advance. It is perfectly clear that while the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke and his wife made war possible, the Austrian note to 
Serbia made it absolutely certain. The Bavarian Government maintained a 
Minister at Berlin, and of all the German Documents his reports are perhaps 
the most illuminating. He wrote to his Government at Munich on the 31st 
July to say that military circles were full of confidence, and that several 
months ago Moltke, the chief of the German General Staff, had declared, 
“ from a military point of view the present moment is more favourable than 
it could hope to be again in any foreseeable time.” The moment that Austria 
declared war on Serbia the Russian Government, which had clearly warned 
Austria of the certain consequences of her policy, necessarily came into 
action. It was well-known that France which was bound by her alliance 
with Russia would be compelled to go to her support, and when Germany 
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presented an ultimatum to France demanding that she should remain neutral 
France was obliged to reject this demand. It was thought in Germany that 
Great Britain was so preoccupied with the Irish question that she could not 
possibly intervene. ' 
On returning to London from Germany the previous year I had been so 
impressed by all I had heard—for at the University it was commonly assumed 
that in the event of-war Belgian neutrality would not be respected—that I 
asked the Director of Intelligence at the War Office to grant me an interview. 
The Officer who received me listened with polite incredulity and asked me 
whether I was not aware that as the Kiel Canal had not yet been widened to 
admit the passage of Dreadnoughts, Germany would not be in a position 
to go to war. I said, “ Please mark my words; you will see that by this time 
next year Germany will be at war and she will march through Belgium.” 
The news, however, in August, 1914, that the Belgian frontier had been ' 
violated seems to have taken the British Government completely by surprise, 
and on the 4th August, Great Britain, feeling that she was in honour bound by 
her Treaty to protect the neutrality of Belgium, sent Germany an ultimatum 
to withdraw from Belgium, and at midnight the ultimatum expired and we 
were at war. The function of history is to arraign the past at the bar of the 
present, in order that the past be not lost but be so clear and factual that the 
present may profit by its lessons. History must not only consider and weigh 
the facts; it must leave no facts unconsidered or unweighed. The real task of 
the historian is to search for truth, reconstruct the past and reveal its inner 
meaning. The lessons of the 1914-1918 war must not be left in the mists of 
uncertainty, but must be rendered as clear as possible in order that we may 
understand the terrible crisis through which we are passing at the present 
moment, Doua.as L. Savory. 


WISHFUL THINKING AND STARK REALITIES 
UMANITY’S desire for justice, for an authority to settle conflicts 
between nations such as exists for individuals after thousands of years of 
club-law, is honourable and civilised. Its establishment has been 

attempted many times and by many means, ever since the Treuga Dei in the 
11th century. It has failed as often, even after, under the hammer blows of 
two world wars, world wide “ Courts ” of nearly all nations were set up in the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. The Anglo-French veto in-the 
latter’s Security Council, the other day, sounded the death knell of that most 
recent attempt, that illusion of humanity, as clearly as the crash of the bombs 
dropped on Egyptian air bases: of the illusion that it would be possible to 
suppress national egotism and real or imaginary vital necessities by the mere 
vote of an assembly not endowed itself with the means and the powerfor 
enforcing their suppression. 

When Japan invaded Manchuria, Italy Abyssinia, Hitler Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, the League of Nations covered its impotence by sham sanc- 
tions or paper protests. After the Second World War, we tried to buttress the 
illusion by ten years speech-making in the U.N., irrespective of one Soviet veto 
after another, one act of violence after another: breach of every single peace 
treaty obligation in the East and South-East of Europe, “peripheral” wars in 
Greece, Korea, Indo-China, etc. We kept it up while the world split into two 
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armed camps, and a third, intensely vitiated by Moscow; while the Suez Canal, 
vital artery of world ecoyonry, was “ nationalised ” by the coup of a dictator. 
We, or at least many of us, and, seemingly, well-nigh the whole outside world 
is indignant or horrified by the fact that Eden and Mollet mustered the 
astonishing courage of tearing away the mask of that illusion at a critical 
moment and to act according to Terence’s more primitive: Proximus sum 
egomet mihi; to oppose the Security Council’s security counsels with that 
~- “ Njet” that for so long had been Moscow's monopoly. Not ours the 
heavy task of justifying that decision; we abhor bloodshed and every applica- 
tion of brute force. But we should not close our eyes to the realities behind the 
veil of hypocrisies whereby with general connivance the realities of today are 
hidden: 
(1) Does the right of self-decence in case of an armed attack, provided for in 
the U.N. Charter, arise only after the physical effects of such attack have been 
suffered? Under today’s conditions, what with jet aeroplanes, long-range 
missiles, etc., that first blow might be annihilating and prevent any éffective 
self-defence, 
(2) The police, in protecting law and order for the individual, has to act as 
soon as it is aware—or even merely suspects—the formation ofa gang with the 
intention of committing murder or even minor acts of violence. Nasser and 
his gang had openly, and for a long time already, proclaimed Israel’s annihila- 
tion as their aim and he put the final touch to that prepared act of aggression 
when taking supreme command of the united forces of Egypt, Syria and 
-Britain’s “ ally ” Jordan. What, under the U.N. Charter, was and could have 
been done to protect that small, young State against that openly confessed 
murderous blow? So far fcr Israel; but 
(3) Propaganda, subversion and Fifth Columns being essential and integrated 
parts of modern warfare, Britain herself was subjected to aggression by 
Nasser’s Egypt and his associates for at least a year: headlines in the Press and 
vociferous broadcasts attacked us daily as “mad dogs,” “murderers,” 
“ terrorist slayers,” etc.; minions of Egypt have forced Jordan, previously a 
faithful ally dependent upon British subsidies and assistance in all fields, 
„into the camp of aggressors, have systematically stirred up unrest and revolt 
` in Aden, Bahrein and Kuweit in order to deprive us of our indispensable oil 
reservoirs and, possibly, to sscure them for Nasser’s Pan-Arab dream empire. 
(4) France, even more palpebly, has suffered that aggression now for several 
years, preventing a settlemert of the perhaps essentially justified ambitions of 
her native North African pcpulations by stirring them up into civil war and 
providing them with the necessary weapons, money and instructors, and 
backing their extremism daily by all the means of a violent propaganda, 
France suffers the drain of wealth and blood without having, either through 
the world’s Areopagus or by other legitimate means, any possibility of getting 
at the source, the instigator and organiser of that armed attack, that “ Holy 
War ” masked as a civil one. 
(5) However, Nasser is not simply a megalomaniac fool, but an ambitious 
dictator acting under the compulsion of his own early promises. He has to 
secure increased welfare, by irrigation and industrialisation, for a miserably 
living population that, every year, grows by nearly half a million on a soil 
fertile only in a minute percentage of the whole country. Having been 
frustrated, brusquely and unwisely by the U.S.A. and Britain, in his hope for 
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the gigantic Aswan dam, he unintentionally sold his soul—and his sword—to 
Moscow: mainly for the deadly means of erecting a Pan-Arabian Empire 
whose oil and other resources might ultimately help to feed his starving 
millions. To favour by toleration such Communist infiltration and gain of a 
hold over the, whole, soft underbelly of Western defences seems more than 
self-deception å la Munich—if not for the whole of U.N. with its strong con- 
tingent of neutralist, pro-Communist or blindfold members, at least for 
those within NATO, above all the U.S.A. Had Chamberlain and Daladier 
in 1938 had the courage to break the rules of non-violence with an ultimatum 
and, had Hitler even so attacked Czechoslovakia, to go to an “armed conflict” 
with him, that would most likely have meant his end and have prevented the 
Second World War. 

Britain and France have today as good a cause as they would have had then 
if, not merely for the protection of the Suez Canal and for separating Israeli 
and Egyptian forces, but in order to stop the permanent and permanently 
growing attacks as above, they took the task of a protecting police 
force into their own hands. It is painful—however understandable from a 
moral point of view—to have the technical “ attacker ” Israel practically on 
their side, since it was Egypt that rejected the ultimatum. It is hypocrisy if 
political timidity in the countries which are their friends and allies makes 
them show their formal indignation rather than their true hopes of seeing that 
bold and terrible decision bear the fruits for which a lifelong man of peace, 
like Sir Anthony Eden and a Socialist like Guy Mollet can alone have taken 
it. The nation itself ought to pity them for having had to take that decision 
rather than take the easier step of opposing it and thus washing one’s hands. 
For it is elementary forces, not paragraphs, which stand behind the events of 
these days; we can but hope that they may rapidly and moderately reach their 
ends, so that humanity can go to school once more and, without hypocrisy 
and self-delusion, try to elaborate better safeguards for peace. 

In humanity’s struggle for peace and international law most of its organs, 
governments, parliaments, Press and the international bodies themselves so 
far established for the realisation of those aims have fallen victim to an 
unintentional hypocrisy. The philosophical principle of the Als ob has 
seduced most of us to accept desired and desirable ends once they are laid 
down in writing and duly paragraphed as Law: binding even when visibly 
one-sided and destructive because others, necessary for the realisation of 
those ends, utterly disregard and ridicule them. The brutal assaults on 
Manchuria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, finally the whole world, under the 
“ rules ” of the League of Nations have taught us nothing; the breach of faith 
and treaties by Moscow, its seizure by force and subversion of all eastern 
Europe under those of the United Nations have forced the West to fall back 
upon the abrogated means of military defence in form of NATO. Wishful 
thinking blinds those who—for reasons most honourable by themselves— 
condemn a desperate and badly handled measure of self-defence under vital 
peril, for the alarming parallel between the Egyptian dictator and Hitler, 
between both their aims-and methods, Both have written—their auto- 
biographies, cynically unveiling those aims: empires, in Nasser’s case, 
extended towards the East by assuming the leadership of all Arabs, to the 
South by a “ liberation ” of the Sudan, possibly the Nile sources as his 
Lebensraum and strategic-economic necessity. The wiping out of Israel too 
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differs only in its religious and material, as against Hitler’s racial and material 
motivation Where, finally, is the essential difference between Hitler’s breach 
of treaty when he remilitarised the Rhineland and Nasser’s confiscation of tho 
international Suez Canal or between their accepting the Kremlin’s support 
when challenging the Western Powers? In both cases, as in the previous ones: 
whereby the presupposed world order was destroyed and nations despoiled or 
destroyed, the writ of our international organisations proved totally ineffect- 
ive. The law-breakers would have triumphed had not a few of its previous 
protagonists taken it in despair into their own hands. 

Sad as it is to have to confess all that, it behoves precisely the fervent apostles 
of peace and international law and justice to do so now. This does not mean a 
plea for military action taken in an emergency as a “ considered risk ” but 
carriéd out with a badly mismanaged political tactic and disregard of psycho- 
logical “ warfare ”—though it may still prove to have preserved the world 
from a Moscow satellite No. 7 on the Nile and of a, finally world-wide, 
conflagration in the world of Islam. But it may help us to get rid of the veils 
of hypocrisy and spurn the efforts of all those truly desirous of the rule of 
law in international affairs to find new ways and means whereby to make the 
world safe for it. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH 
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“ THE SECOND EMPIRE. I. LOUIS NAPOLEON 


APOLEON the Little, as Victor Hugo called him, was a shadow ` 
of his mighty uncle but a far better man. Bismarck thought his 
intellect overrated and his heart underrated. The greatest of soldiers 
was the super-egoist of all times. Taine’s scathing verdict—“ a condottiere 
of the fifteenth century ”—fits him like a glove. France was his instrument,- 
not his fatherland. Did anyone ever love him? Certainly neither his family 
nor his two wives. Did he ever love anybody? Josephine, perhaps, for a few 
months. “ If you would rule mankind,” he declared, “ the heart must break 
or turn to stone.” For bim the choice was easy, but his nephew’s heart never 
turned to stone. ‘I love and respect him,” declared Conneau, the faithful 
doctor who stood at his side from youth to old age, and knew all his failings. 
There was a kindliness, occasionally an almost feminine gentleness, in him 
which we miss in the executioner of the Duc d’Enghien. “‘ He is not even a 
gentleman,” complained Wellington of his formidable antagonist. The 
nephew, at any rate, never cheated at cards. He took a keen interest in the 
working class and honestly tried to improve their lot. “La guerre,” 
exclaimed the fallen Emperor to the youthful Lord John Russell on a visit to 
Elba, “ c'est un bon jeu, une belle occupation.” Though his nephew was 
“proud of Marengo and Austerlitz he had no love of war and his heart bled 
at the butchery of Solferino. Yet when all is said for the most humane of 
dictators it might have been better for France and the world had he never 
been born. Uncle and nephew alike were gamblers who plunged their 
country into avoidable conflicts and brought invading armies to Paris. That 
they died in exile unmourned by their former subjects tells its own tale. 
Louis Napoleon, like the great Emperor, believed in his star and his faith 
was sustained by occurrences in his early life. His eldest brother died in 
childhood, the next was struck down by fever during the Carbonari rising in 
1831, and in the following year the Duc de Reichstadt passed away at 
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Schönbrunn. When Rostand’s L’Aigion was gone, the surviving child of 
Louis Bonaparte and Hortense Beauharnais became the recognised champion 
of the Bonapartist cause. Joseph, the elder brother of Napoleon, was living 
quietly in America and had no son; Lucien had been out of favour and ceased 
to count since Brumaire. Though the Emperor divorced Josephine he 
remained on excellent terms with her children and liked to have Hortense and 
her boys about the Court. The future Napoleon II retained dim memories 
of the man whose words and deeds filled his mind and shaped his career. 
When the curtain fell in St. Helena in 1821 the boy of thirteen wrote to his 
mother: “ In Paris I was so young that it is only in my heart that I have any 
memory of him. When I do wrong, if I think of this great man I seem to 
feel his spirit within me bidding me be worthy of his name.” To his aged 
grandmother he wrote: “ You can imagine how welcome is the blessing of the 
mother of the Emperor, for I venerate him as a god.” . They were all pygmies 
compared with him, he exclaimed, but even a pygmy could carry on a giant’s 
work. 

Realising that France had had enough of war, Louis turned his active 
mind to the problems of peace. His ideal form of government was a benevo- 
lent autocracy resting on nation-wide assent. The great Emperor had 
promised constitutional reform in the Acte Additionel during the Hundred 
Days, though whether his pledge would have materialised had the verdict of 
Waterloo gone the other way we may doubt. His nephew coquetted with a 
similar notion, and the promise of a Liberal Empire was implemented in a 
half-hearted way at the close of his reign. While the Petit Caporal had regarded 
the masses primarily as cannon-fodder, his successor thought of them as 
subordinate partners in a national task. Inheriting the ideal of paternalism 
from the Enlightened Despots of the eighteenth century, he aspired to deserve 
the proud title assigned to himself by Frederick the Great of le premier 
domestique I’ état. . 

The expulsion in 1830 of Charles X, the last of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon line, and the accession of Louis Philippe cleared the road for further ~ 
changes. The son of the regicide Egalité steered a middle course between 
outmoded dynastic autocracy and nascent democracy in the long afternoon 
of the Restoration era. Sharing the conviction of Guizot, the greatest of his * 
Ministers, that the interests of France were best served by the juste milieu, 
the leadership of the educated middle class, and that the country needed 
peace to recover from the revolutionary storm, he believed that his subjects 
cared more about money than politics. It was a profound miscalculation. 
The worthy old King was colourless, the Court was dull, foreign affairs were 
unexciting except for the conquest of Algeria, and Lamartine pronounced the 
devastating verdict La France s'ennuie. There was a general impression that 
the July Monarchy, which had begun with a revolution, would’ end in the 
same way. In that event who would take the helm? The Comte de Chambord, 
grandson of Charles X, was living in retirement in Austria and was considered 
too wedded to the ancien régime of evil memory to be seriously considered; 
the Orleanist heir, the Comte de Paris, was a child of six. Only a few 
Intellectuals wished for a Republic. 

The answer occurred to many people when the Arc de Triomphe was 
completed in 1836 and the body of the Emperor was brought home in 1840 
to rest in the Invalides. With the rise of a new generation memories were 
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dimming of the price, paid for the luxury of a superman, and the Napoleonic 
legend began to take shape in the spirited verses of Béranger and the brisk 
narrative of Thiers. The writings of his nephew, above all Les Idées 
Napoléoniennes, published in 1839, offered an attractive programme: a 
combination of order and liberty, the ending of the revolutionary era, the 
substitution of merit for privilege and birth. The Emperor had left the edifice 
unfinished, but other hands were ready to apply his doctrines to a new age. 
Convinced that he alone was able to give France what she desired, Louis 
Napoleon had raised his standard in a two hours’ putsch at Strasbourg in 
1836. Exiled to the United States by a lenient sentence after the first blood- 
legs attempt, he incurred a heavier penalty for a second and more serious 
challenge at Boulogne in 1840 by a life sentence. 

The six years in the fortress of Ham, though alleviated by study, authorship 


_and visitors, might well have broken an ordinary mortal, but his belief in his 


destiny was unimpaired. General Montholon, who had shared the Emperor’s 
exile at St. Helena, Conneau, the faithful family doctor, a valet, and a village 
girl who bore him two sons, were a consolation. Hortense Cornu, daughter of 
Hortense’s lady in waiting, his playmate from childhood, procured him 
books, and he dabbled in chemical experiments. He was never a man to be 
idle and he knew how to wait. His old friend Lord Malmesbury, visiting 
him in 1845, found him in excellent spirits and serenely confident in his star. 
“ I have no wish to be elsewhere,” he wrote during the first winter. ‘‘ Here 
is my right place. With my name I must’be either in the gloom of a dungeon 
or in the glare of power.” “I have faith,” he wrote to a friend in 1842, 
“ the faith which makes men endure all things with resignation and makes 
them trample underfoot all joys, the faith which alone can move mountains.” 
“If I have miraculously escaped every danger,” he added three years later, 
“if my soul stands fast in face of so many disappointments, it is because I 
have a mission.” When offered release in return for renunciation of his 
claims and a promise to abstain from further attempts to overthrow the 
regime he declined, convinced that time was on his side. In addition to 
contributing to the local press he published brochures on the extinction of 
pauperism and unemployment by agricultural colonies, on the sugar beet 
industry, on artillery, and on the desirability of a Nicaraguan canal, some of 
which were widely read. Louis Philippe was ageing; Guizot, who had passed 
for a Liberal under the Bourbon restoration, now opposed the extension of 
the franchise, and France seemed ripe for a change. When repairs were 
needed in his rooms in 1846 he disguised himself in the clothes of a workman 
brought in by his valet, shaved off his beard and moustache, rouged his pale 
face, carried a plank on his shoulder, walked quietly out and entered Belgium 
with a British passport supplied by a friend. Turning up unexpectedly in 
London he was welcomed by old friends, among them Disraeli and other 
members of Lady Blessington’s lively circle in Kensington, and served as a 
special constable when the Chartist demonstrations in 1848 alarmed the 

. “Evidently a weak fellow,” commented Cobden, “‘ but mild and . 
amiable.” Still waters run deep. 

When the July Monarchy collapeed in 1848 the ruler fled to England anda 
Republic was proclaimed. Louis Napoleon crossed to Paris and offered his 
services to the Provisional Government, but he was requested to leave. 
Back in London within the week he issued a protest which was also a 
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manifesto. “ I thought that after thirty-three years of exile and prison I had 
a right to find a home in my native land. You think my-presence might be an 
embarrassment, so’! retire for the moment. - You will see in this sacrifice the 
purity of my intentions and my patriotism.” With memories of Strasbourg 
and Boulogne tō warn him against premature action he was willing to bide 
his time. Fortune, he felt, was on his side and the life of the Second Republic 
secmed likely to be brief. The National Convention elected in April by 
manhood suffrage was divided into warring groups—Legitimists and Orlean- 
ists, Republicans and Socialists. The Pretender was urged by his supporters 
to stand, but he contented himself with selling the remainder of his father’s 
estato and borrowing money from English friends. 

Meanwhile the Provisional Government was unwittingly fostering his 
cause. When supplementary elections were held in June to fill twenty-three 
vacant seats Louis Napoleon was returned in four Departments. Some 
regiments cried Vive Napoleon, Bonapartist journals were founded, and- 
protraits began to appear with the simple caption Lui. The timid Govern- 
ment carried a resolution to arrest the Pretender if he returned to France, 
but on the following day Jules Faure, the eloquent Republican lawyer, 
persuaded the Chamber to annul its decision on the ground that every 
elected member had a right to sit and that the Prince would be a simple 
citizen like the rest of them. Seizing his opportunity, the Prince wrote from 
London a letter to be read to the: Chamber. “ If the people impose duties on 
me I should be ready to fulfil them.” The duties of which he spoke, it was 


- Clear to friends and foes, travelled far beyond the routine of a deputy. When 


this unabashed announcement of political ambitions stung some of the 
members to anger, he despatched a second letter resigning his seat on the 
grounds that he had no wish to cause disorder. Though the chess-player was 
matched against singularly weak opponents, it must be conceded that he 
planned his moves with amazing skill. 

A few days later the Government reaped the harvest of its almost un- 
believable folly in starting National Workshops for the unemployed in the 
capital. Beginning with 6,000 in March, the numbers rapidly swelled to 
100,000, far beyond the capacity of the authorities to find work, and thousands 
of loafers who streamed into the capital received a small daily wage for doing 
nothing. When the Government, appalled by the growing danger, ordered 
them into the army or back to the provinces, barricades were erected and for 
four days in June the streets ran with blood. © The revolt: was suppressed 
by Cavaignac at the cost of thousands of casualties. For a brief space he 
was hailed as a Saviour of Society, but his militant republicanism alienated 
the royalists in the Chamber and his influence rapidly waned. 

When thirteen vacant seats had to be filled in September Louis Napoleon 
was returned in five constituencies and took up his residence in an hotel in the 
Place Vendôme. A Republican Constitution had been worked out during the 
summer the most significant feature of which was the choice of a President 
for four years by a plebiscite, only one term being allowed. Though - 
Cavaignac and Lamartine, the two leading members of the Government, 
had presidential ambitions, Louis Napoleon headed the poll with five and a 
half million votes against one and a half for Cavaignac, moved from his 
hotel to the Elysée and took the oath. “ In the presence of God and in the 
face of the French people I swear to remain faithful to the democratic 
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Republic and to defend the Constitution.” On his Presidential tours cries of 
Vive T Empereur were heard, and he was himself astonished at the extent of his 

popularity. “ My name,” he declared, “ is a complete programme in itself. 

It stands for order, authority, religion;-the welfare of the people, national 

dignity.” A majority of Frenchmen believed him and were ready to follow his 

lead. The bourgeoisie had been thoroughly scared by the riots in 1848 and 

dreaded further eruptions of the Fourth Estate. The President exercised an 

authority which strained the consitutional limits, appointing and dismissing 

Ministers and Generals at his pleasure. Since the establishment of the 

Presidency, commented Morny, the Republic existed only in name. Since 

his uncle had advanced from the position of First Consul to the Consulate for - 
life and finally to the Imperial title, he resolved to copy his time-table. The 

only obstacle was his oath to the Constitution, but dictators, like aggressors, 

care nothing for scraps of paper. The masses were obviously ready for a 

change, but leading politicians such as Thiers and Intellectuals such as Victor 

Hugo detested autocracy in every form and their resistance could only be 

overcome by a coup. All hesitation vanished in July when the Chamber 

rejected a proposal to revise the Constitution and make the President re- 

eligible. 

At this moment a new actor with a thicker skin advanced towards the 
centre of the stage. The King of Holland and Queen Hortense had parted 
company soon after the birth of their youngest son, and before long Hortense, 
starving for affection, fell in love with a dashing young officer, Comte de 
Flahault, an illegitimate son of Talleyrand, and geve birth to a boy who was - 
registered in the name of Demorny. Not till nearly forty years later did 
Louis Napoleon meet his half-brother, the ablest and the most active of the 
Bonapartists. Persigny, the earliest and most faithful, was rather a light 
weight, and Walewski, a bastard of Napoleon and Countess Walewska, 
had little to recommend him beyond the blood tie. Prince Napoleon, son of 
Jerome, King of Westphalia, and brother of Princesse Mathilde, had more 
brains, but his radical and anticlerical views and his disagreeable personality 
rendered him a liability. Cecil Rhodes was sometimes described as tHe best 
of the Rhodesians, and Louis Napoleon may claim to have been the most 
likeable of the Bonapartes, though that is not a very high compliment. 

The coup of December 2nd, 1851, the anniversary of Austerlitz, tore up the 
Constitution and inaugurated a naked dictatorship. Leading politicians— 
both royalists and republicans—and generals were arrested in their beds, 
troops filled the streets before dawn, and posters informed the capital that 
France had a master once more. Sporadic opposition, not on December 2nd 
but two days later, was ruthlessly repressed and the casualties probably 
exceeded the official figures of 215. Thousands were imprisoned and about 
200 were exiled to Cayenne. Neither Morny, the directing brain, nor St. 
Arnaud, the military arm, broke his heart about the slaughter, but the 
Dictator often brooded over the catastrophe. Though he had hoped to avoid 
the shedding of blood he bears the responsibility before history on the 
principle qui veut la fin veut les moyens. “ You wear December 2nd like a 
Nessus shirt,” exclaimed Eugénie one day when her husband looked oppressed. 
“Yes,” he replied, “ it is always on my mind.” Victor Hugo, son of one of 
-~ Napoleon’s Generals and an ardent admirer of the superman, lashed out 
at the Man of December in Les Chdtiments, the fiercest political satire in 
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French poetry. Fleeing to Belgium via Guernsey he vowed to return only 
when liberty was restored, and he kept his pledge. On December 20th a 
plebiscite authorised a Presidential term of ten years by seven and a half 
million votes to six hundred and, fifty thousand. 

A vivid portrait of the Prince President is painted in the correspondence of 
Lord Cowley who arrived in Paris as British Ambassador a few weeks after 
the coup. “To fathom his thoughts or divine his intentions would try the 
powers of the most clear-sighted. No one’s advice seems to affect him. He 
seems a strange mixture of good and evil. Few approach him who are not 
charmed by his manners. I am told that an angry word never escapes him. 
. His determination of purpose needs no comment.” The new Constitution 
announced on the morrow of the coup d'état inaugurated a regime as totalit- 
‘arian as that of the First Empire. The President was to appoint the Ministers 
and he alone could intiate legislation. “The Upper Chamber, a wholly 
nominated body, was to sit in secret, and the proceedings of the Lower House, 
elected by manhood suffrage, only reached the public through reports author- 
ised by the Government. When the new Chambers met in March, 1852, 
they found that many decrees, some of them embodying the plans of social 
reform long cherished by the Dictator, had been issued and implemented. 
Most of them were widely approved but a jarring note was quickly heard. 
That the Orleans family was ordered to sell their landed property, following the 
precedents of the treatment of the Bonapartes by Louis XVIU and of the 
Bourbons by Louis Philippe, was natural enough. But on the same day in 
; -January a second decree nullified a large donation to his sons by Louis 
Philippe on his accession, reserving a life interest for himself. Though the 
‘Dictator claimed to be correcting an illegality and allotted the proceeds to 
purposes of social betterment, four Ministers resigned in protest, among them 
Morny, Minister of the Interior, who declined the offer of a seat in the Senate. 
A year later the Empire was proclaimed after a further triumphant plebiscite, 
and Napoleon IL, as he styled himself, moved from the Elysée to the Tuileries. 
To adopt the phraseology of Disraeli on his appointment as Prime Minister, 
he had climbed to the top of the greasy pole, and all the world wondered 
how long he would stay there. G. P. Gooca 

To be continued. 
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ICKENS the Editor is often forgotten while Dickens the novelist 
remains universally famous. Yet in his many years of editorship he 

gave help and encouragement to unknown writers who -later made 
names for themselves as authors. His first venture was when in November, 
1836, he accepted an offer to edit Richard Bentley's magazine at a monthly 
fee of £20, commencing the following January. Under his guidance Bentley’ s 
Miscellany became an instant success and before long his fee was increased. 
Apart from his editorial work his contributions included Oliver Twist which 
appeared in serial form. No instalment was published in early May, 1837, 
“ owing to the death of his sister-in-law Mary Hogarth. Readers were informed 
that he was mourning the death of a very dear young relative “ to whom he 
was most affectionately attached and whose society had been for a long time 
the chief solace of his labours.” By the next issue he was back in harness, 
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though not for long. In September, owing to a disagreement with Bentley, 
over.terms, he sent in his resignation as Editor. A more satisfactory agree" ` 
ment was reached for a time and he continued to edit BéArley’s Miscellany 
until 1839. 

Six years later he became Editor of the Daily News, a position he only held 
for a few weeks, resigning in favour of John Forster. While editing Bentley's ` 
Miscellany he had accepted contributions from a young writer named William 
Henry Wills and had been so impressed by these that he had asked for further 
submissions. As time passed, Wills established himself in the magazine world 
and by 1842 had become Assistant Editor of Chambers’s Journal. When the 
Daily News was founded Wills became a sub-editor, a position he retained | 
until Forster suggested that Dickens should procure his services as Assistant _ 


` Editor of his projected weekly magazine. For a long time Dickens had toyed* 


with the idea of starting a magazine. He visualised how it would deal with 


social abuses and at the same time entertain and inform its readers. Pressure’ ` 


of work and other commitments delayed his plans, and it was not until 1850, 
that his “ dream magazine ” became reality. It was published by Bradbury 
and Evans and edited, or as he preferred to call it conducted, by Dickens. 
The novelist owned half the shares in addition to receiving £500 a year as 
Editor. Bradbury and Evans owned a quarter of the remaining shares, 
Forster an eighth, and Wills the remaining eighth plus his salary as Assistant- 
Editor. At first Dickens was undecided what to call his new magazine. 
But eventually a quotation from Shakespeare: “ Familiar in their mouths ag 
household words,” provided the title. As soon as the magazine was planned 
Dickens with true editorial zeal began to look round for good contributors. 
As all the stories, poems and articles were to appear anonymously he could 
have been content with any type of writers, ensurmg the magazine’s success 
by including much of his own work. He wanted to give his readers a first- 


. class magazine, however, and so he set out to secure good authors for it. 


One of the writers he wished to contact was Mrs. Gaskell, author of Mary 
Barton, a novel he had greatly admired. In a letter to her he outlined his aim 
of a new, cheap weekly journal of general literature with the “ purpose’of 
raising up those that are down and the general improvement of our social 
conditions.” He added: “ I do honestly know that there is no living English 
writer whose aid I would desire to enlist in preference to the authoress of 
Mary Barton. Mrs. Gaskell was too new to fame not to feel slightly flattered 
by tho great novelist’s request. She complied by submitting Lizzie Leigh, 
the first instalment of which appeared on March 30, 1850, in the very first . 
issue of the magazine. i 

In that first issue the Editor addressed to his readers “ A Preliminary 
Word ”:—“ The name that we have chosen for this publication expresses, 
generally, the desire we have at heart in originating it... We aspire to 
be in the Household affections and to be numbered among the Household 
thoughts of our readers. We hope to be the comrade and friend of many 
thousands of people, of both sexes and of all ages and conditions.... Inthe - 
bosoms of the young and old, of the well-to-do and of the poor ¥ we would 
tenderly cherish that light of Fancy which is inherent in the human breast... ; 
He goes on to promise that the magazine will treat “ with the past as well as the Í 
present, with other countries as well as Britain.” Immediately following this 
RW OEE was the first instalment of Lissle Leigh. An article “ Valentine’s 
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„Day at the Post Office ” gave a description of the work of the Post Office 
“and provided examples of oddly addressed letters, including one sent by an 
optimistic Salisbury schoolboy and addressed simply “ To My Uncle Jon-in 
London.” A dramatic parable “ Abraham and the Fireworshipper ”; the 
. first of à series in “ The Amusements of the People; An Incident in the Life 
Of Madelle Clairor ”; a poem entitled “ The Wayside Well ” and a feature, 
“ A Bundle of Emmigrants’ Letters ” completed the first issue. With the 
-third it was announced that a supplementary number called The Household 
Narratives of Current Events, and dealing with the events of the previous 
-~ month, would be published separately so that readers of Household Words 
~eould please themselves whether they bought it or not. 
<r. Household Words was an instant success; the hard work its Editor and his _ 
“assistant put into the project helped to assure that. In spite of his many 
other commitments Dickens was no mere figurehead. He kept a close watch 
on the magazine, though he left much of the essential spade-work, even óf 
accepting or rejecting submissions, to his able and accomplished assistant 
Wills. But even after a story or article had been approved by Dickens him- 
self he often thought fit to alter it to suit his requirements. He developed a 
habit of cutting and improving the work of his various contributors, and it 
_ -mattered not to him whether they were established authors or newcomers to 
writing; all were liable to have their work tailored to suit his magazine. 
Indeed his habit often aroused the anger of his more celebrated contributors. 
He did not care; the magazine was the important thing to his mind, not the 
sensibilities of his authors. He liked to go through each issue carefully and 
was keen on watching the balance of it. Later, when serialising North and 
South, his insistence that each instalment should only run to so many pages 
caused a coldness to arise between him and his valued contributor Mrs. 
Gaskell. Each issue- must fit into his pre-conceived pattern. As he had 
promised entertainment as well as instruction to his readers, he did his best 
to provide both. He urged Wills and others to “ Brighten it, brighten it, 
brighten it.” Every article had to be readable and well-written to capture the 
attefition of his readers. He was very careful to check details or have them 
checked. “ Nothing can be so damaging to Household Words as carelessness 
about facts,” he commented. Nor did he believe in writing down to his less 
educated readers, for he observed: “ I always hold that to be as great a 
mistake as can be made.” He could on occasion be severe as to the style of 
writing, as when he mentioned that a proposed issue “ contained one or two 
articles that were in a very slovenly state, both as to the Queen’s English and 
pointing.” His dislike of slang is proved by his comment that an accepted 
-article needed “ the omission of certain slang phrases’, On yet another 
occasion he warned that in a certain contribution “ the word ‘ Yo’ must not 
stand for‘ You’.” His usual rather high standard is proved by comments on 
certain submissions. On one occasion he observed that it was better to be 
~ without a poem than a poem without an idea. On another he called a 
submission “ unmitigated rot.” One of Eliza Lynn’s accepted contributions, 
though paid for, was held over because he did not consider it ‘* ‘quite 
= wholesome.” 
~Yet Dickens was always willing to print any good articles, poems and 
stories by unknown writers and both he and Wills gave all the encouragement 
they could. One’ of his regular “ young men” was George Augustus Sala 
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-~ who later became well-known in Fleet Street. Another was Henry Morley, 
a member of the staff of Household Words. Emily Jolly was encouraged to 
persevere as Dickens described her as “a great writer coming up.” Hesba 
Stretton, now almost forgotten, but famous in Victorian times as the author 
of Jessica’s First Prayer, first saw some of her work in print in Household 
Words. Young George Meredith contributed poems and so did Adelaide 
Proctor though her work was submitted under the name of “ Mr. Berwick.” 
Bulwar Lytton, Walter Savage Landor, Percy Fitzgerald, Leigh Hunt, 
Harriet Martineua and Mrs. Gaskell, to mention only a few famous names, 
were eager to provide Household Words with stories, articles and poems and 
accept the liberal and prompt payment offered by Dickens. Wilkie Collins’ 

- first contribution was a story called “A Terribly Strange Bed,” published in 

. "April, 1852. Later Dickens turned down another story sent in by Collins 

called “ Mad Monkton ” because it dealt with hereditary insanity and he 

thought the theme might distress some of his readers. By 1856 Collins was 
contributing so many stories and articles to Household Words that he was 
persuaded to join the staff. 

The Editor of Household Words and his assistant were always lavish in their 
praise of good work. Many now famous novels were first printed in this 
magazine or in its successor All The Year Round. Cranford was one of these 
and at first Mrs. Gaskell only intended to write one sketch of this story. 
Dickens was delighted with the first “ paper,” as he called it, gave it first 
place in the issue, and persuaded the author to submit more sketches. Even 
as late as November 28, 1863, she wrote a little sequel to Cranford entitled 
“The Cage at Cranford ” which was published in AH The Year Round. By 
this time she was doing very little work for Dickens. She had become rather 
tired of trying to fit her work into his requirements, especially when it came to 
serialising some of her stories. She was also being offered much larger fees 
than he could afford to pay by such magazines as The Cornhill. Even so she 
seems to have treated him rather unfairly, for on one occasion she went so far 
as to make a distinction between work which she considered “ good enough ” 
for Dickens and work which she reserved for the more high-class magazines. 
To a certain extent he seems to have been treated rather badly by a few ofthis 
early contributors, people whom he had helped to gain a firmer foothold on 
the literary ladder. Harriet Martineau was perhaps the worst example of this. 
In 1855 Henry Morley wrote a series of articles about accidents in factories, 
a subject dear to the heart of the Editor of Household Words. The facts given 
in Morley’s articles were vehemently denied by Harriet Martineau on behalf 
of the employers. Not content with this she went on to attack Household 
Words itself. Dickens does not seem to have been unduly perturbed, but 
comments that all the time he knew she was a “ humbug.” 

It can be argued that Dickens did not always deal fairly with his publishers. 
After a disagreement with Bradbury and Evans, the manner in which he 
wound up Household Words and started a new magazine on similar lines before 
the final issue could be taken as evidence of this. In that last issue he wrote a 
footnote, published on May 28, 1859:—“ The first page of the first of these 
nineteen volumes was devoted to a Preliminary Word from the writer by 
whom they were projected, under whose constant supervision they have been 
produced, and whose name has been (as his pen and himself have been) 
inseparable from the Publication ever since. The last page of the last of these 
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Nineteen Volumes is closed by the same hand.” Dickens bought the right to 
include the title Household Words in his new magazine All the Year Round 
which first appéared on April 30. Wills was again his Assistant Editor and 
most of his contributors, including Collins who was still on his’staff, began to 
write for the new venture. In November, 1859, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities 
ended, and it was announced that the next serial would also aim at providing 
that section of the magazine with a work of imagination that may become 
part of English Literature. That serial was Wilkie Collins’s 4 Woman in 
White which sent up the already good circulation figures. The Special 
Christmas numbers, which had been such firm favourites in the Household 
Words’ times, were continued. The circulation of the 1860 Christmas number 
reached a quarter of a million copies. Circulation was rarely a worry to ` 


‘Dickens, for his many years of editing and his experience as a novelist 


combined had made him aware of the features his readers required. That 
knowledge and his own hard work coupled with the co-operation of his 
colleagues ensured that Dickens as Editor was a success. 

MARION TROUGHTON 


THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN BRITAIN 

ROM being a country almost devoid of the problems connected with race 

and colour Britain is now faced with them through the steady immigra-- 

tion of West Indians, Pakistanis and Arabs into the industrial areas 
where jobs are plentiful and pay is high. The numbers are small compared 
with what the United States and South Africa are used to—the grand total is 
probably not more than.100,000 in a population of fifty millions: small enough 
to be lost but big enough—and getting bigger every year—to compel Britain 
to look colour in the face on its own doorstep. 

The West Indians dominate the scene. They come at the rate of 26,000 a 
year from the sunny islands of Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad lured by high 
wages and the ease of immigration for they are British subjects. To go to 
Britain and have a spell in a factory or in the transport system is a contagious 
fashion in the West Indies and the 200 or so who return each year (dis- 
illusioned by the climate and working conditions) do not stem the flow 
Britain-wards. 

What sort of reception are they getting? Birmingham—the centre of a big 
industrial area—is the mecca of thousands of West Indians and the Birming- 
ham Christian Social Council has recently published its findings on an 
investigation into the employment of coloured workers in the area. One 
employing firm summed up the situation from the employer’s point of view in 
this way—‘‘ West Indian workers are very satisfactory; good workers, good 
mixers, scrupulously clean and good savers, if appearing man for man slightly 
less intelligent than the Birmingham natives.” All opinion is opposed in 
principle to discrimination and wished to be friendly but some Trade Union 
branches feel that if a time of unemployment were to come then it would be 
unfair if coloured people had work and local workers not. 

West Indians, West Africans and Pakistanis (there are said to be 10,000 
of the third group in Birmingham) themselves report little active hostility 
particularly in their work although they had the impression that it was difficult 


for them to get promotion in industry and most of them had the impression 


that they were sometimes refused jobs because of their colour. But as far as 
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the Birmingham investigators could discover no coloured worker in the area 
has been refused a job because he is coloured. 

_ Even with West Indian immigration at 26, 000 a year it will still be some time 

"before even one per cent of Britain is coloured, but the presence of a new 
element in the structure of the population is noticeable: Loéndon’s Brixton - 
now has some of the characteristics of New York’s Harlem. Walking down 
Brixton’s Atlantic Road on a Sunday morning I passed twenty people— 
twelve were coloured and in the afternoon sun West Indian women were 
sitting out on the pavement in Sunday white and heliotrope. Vicars of local 
churches lend their halls for services conducted by West Indians who do not 
find the formal pattern of English worship congeniel. Ata North London meet- 
__ing of the West Indian International Christian Fellowship there were represent- 
“atives from British Guiana, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nigeria, Iraq and Pakistan. 

- Oxford’s fifty West Indian bus conductors are a good instance of the success- ` 
ful integration of a coloured group. The men all hold union cards and enjoy 
the privileges of other employees, have the same rates of pay and are subject ` 
to the same seniority rules. There are no fears an either side about prefer- 
ential treatment. What has helped a great deal is the bus company’s cricket 
team in which the West Indians shine with seven out of eleven players 
including the vice-captain Laurie Spencer who has played for Trinidad against 
England. An informed Oxford observer said to me, “ These people have 
settled down extremely well and most of the bus company employees help 
in whatever way they can. The greatest help is to accept them as equals— 
and this has been done by their fellow workers, if not by some of OMe 
citizens.” 

In Sheffield, the steel centre of Britain, there are 2,000 coloured cae eee 
with a large group of Arabs from Aden who speak no English and find life’ 
hard and cold in a rather bleak industrial city. They are unable to take a 
share in the teamwork of the factories and seem unlikely to fit into the city’s 
labour force. In one Nottingham textile factory there has been a definite 
feeling against “the colonial worker,” as the women call the newcomers, 
and the management devised a plan of segregation. The coloured girls were - 
put to work on cheaper goods in their own department under a white super-` 
visor and it seems (according to an official of the employers’ organisation) 
that “It is what most of the white workers want, and the coloured girls 
like to be together anvway.” 

Incidents of prejudice appear to be based on genuine differences of opinion 
as well as on colour prejudice. Seventy porters at a London terminus struck 
because they did not think the six Jamaican porters could be trusted in hand- 
ling goods and that they worked slowly. One Jamaican in Derby admitted 
striking a boy who called him “ Black Sambo ” and when he was bound over 
for twelve months to keep the peace he admitted that the “ police were very 
fair ” and in Liverpool a fifteen-year-old coloured boy wounded a man in the 
mouth for “ saying rude things about niggers ” and in Huddersfield a man 
got five years imprisonment for attacking a coloured man. One proprietor 
of a Plymouth fish and chip shop says that she has had threatening telephone 
calls demanding that her coloured girl assistant should be dismissed and 
that she has noticed that the takings have dropped by as much as seven 
pounds a day, but ahe is determined to keep the girl and is winning DRST 
from other customers. 
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A public opinion poll in Birmingham put to a thousand citizens resulted in 
` 981 people saying that they would object to a coloured worker being in charge 
of them ; 985 said they would not take a coloured person into their homes as a 
_ lodger; 809 considered immigration from the West Indies, Africa and Asia” 
into Britain should be restricted, while 170 thought they had a special duty 
towards coloured people in their city and 563 did not. But 289 said they 
would support a law which made a colour bar or racial discrimination illegal, 
while 353 would not. ` 
There is, of course, an almost universal feeling against the association of 
coloured men and white girls with the possibility of mixed marriages and it is 
this risk which makes the plans of social organisations and the churches 
difficult in arranging for local integration. The Indians, Pakistanis and. ai 
. Arabs, either Hindus or Moslems and often not naturally at home in the 
English language, prefer to keep to themselves and have formed at least-&ix 
aisociations for political, religious and welfare purposes. Most of them 
prefer to'run their own small businesses and keep their strong links with 
their homes. The West Indians, however, are accustomed to mixing with 
_ English people and have a tradition of friendship with Britain and regard it as 
“ their country ” as much as native-born Britishers. Many of them have 
religious links too through the churches and while all the churches in the 
districts where coloured workers have settled welcome them the West 
Indians themselves rather like their own freer, livelier style of worship and so 
tend towards separation in their religious groupings. f 
Looking at the coming of colour to Britain over the whole country, minute 
as it is in proportion to the white population, it can be said there is no sign of 
a rise of a colour bar. There are prejudices, incidents with landladies, 
difficulties about housing, problems of daily conduct which may be magnified 
because one of the parties is coloured but in the main there is much public 
goodwill towards the newcomers. You see it on London’s Underground and 
the popularity of the coloured employees and in the big industrial cities where 
the coloured worker is taken for granted as part of the pattern of modern 
industry. The overseas student too from all parts of Africa and Asia is also 
- here by the thousand and he helps to condition the British public to the 
presence of colour. He, of course, is only a visitor but an extremely important 
one in eventual and potential influence back home. What he thinks about 
colour in Britain will decide political policy in Asia and Africa as much as the 
experiences of his industrial compatriot in heavy industry and transport. 
In fact the ordinary Britisher is now facing the colour problem as he has read 
about it in South Africa and the United States and much may turn on his 
personal and industrial reactions. , Ceci, NorTHcorr 


PRINCE EUGENE 
RINCE EUGENE of Savoy was the noblest of the prominent figures of 
the eighteenth century. His character is not tarnished by perfidy and 
cruelty like that of Louis XIV or Frederick the Great. He never indulged 
in an orgy of aggression like Charles XI. If Marlborough was perhaps 
greater as a strategist, Eugene was a stronger character. Never would he 
accept presents from foreign monarchs or ministers, even when allied to the 
Habsburg Monarchy. Impossible to think that he would accept from the 
France of Louis XIV the promise of two million livres in case he could 
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achieve an honourable peace treaty, as Marlborough did: No less unfamiliar 
was it to him to play a complicated political game, as did the hero of Ramillies 


and Oudenaarde when he corresponded with the Pretender, while clearly | 
conscious of the fact that the salvation of England and of his supporters — 
depended on the Hanoverian succession. ‘Never would Eugene have allowed 


a bedchamberwoman like Mrs. Masham, an intrigner like Harley, a scoundrel 
like St. John, to attain such an ascendancy as slowly but surely to ruin his 
reputation. At a certain moment he was in an analogous situation as his 
“ brotherly friend and helper” on the battlefield. It was in the reign of 
Charles VI, who followed the much regretted Joseph I,-a man of great 
_ promise, full of untiring if sometimes restless energy who perhaps might have 
saved the Monarchy if he lived. But he died after a short reign of only six 


years from smallpox. Charles VI, his brother, -was of a different build, , 
Proclaimed King of Spain and ejected, he stuck to this position with fanatical ` : 
persistency. He also instituted as Emperor in Vienna a “ Spanish Council ® . 


and gave Spaniards undue influence on his decisions. These Spaniards 
formed a clique in full opposition to the “ Germans ” (so they used to gall 
themselves though they were Austrians) and to the Prince. 

Eugene was the son of a Franco-Italian Prince, Comte de Soissons ene 
belonged to the House of Savoy-Carignan, and the beautifal, brilliant niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin, Olympia Mancini. After having been for many years the 
mistress of Louis XIV she had to leave France under the accusation of 
having tried to poison the King. But it was becauss she was more intelligent 


that they got rid of her—this was the interpretation of her fall by the candid - 


Lieselotte, Duchess of Orleans, the enfant terrible of the Court of Versailles. 
Though Eugene could never write German correctly he was the head of the 
“ German Party ” in the State Conference, the Ministry, and the defender of 
the Empire against aggression from east and west. Like Marlborough he 
became a Prince of the Empire. He had left. France because Louis XIV 
denied him a military career, and fled to Austria where his brother was a 
Colonel, was accepted and appreciated by the Emperor Leopold at an hour of 
mortal danger. The Turks were besieging Vienna (1683) and would have 


Ni 


conquered it but for the stupid greed of the Grand-Vizier Kara Mustapha, 


who wanted to phinder the city without its destruction by heavy bombardment. 

Eugene had defeated the Turks in his first battle of Zenta by the inspiration 
of his personality, his quick decisions, and the fortitude of his troops. He 
possessed something more than the common virtues of a leader—an almost 
artistic sense for the importance of the detail. He won at Zenta because he 
had seen that a sandbank in the river Theiss was practicable for an attack in 
the rear of the enemy. He lured Marshal Catinat in the War of the Spanish 
Succession who occupied a position in South Tirol which should normally 
prevent him from reaching Italy and delivering this part of the Realm from 
French predominance. But with the help of the people—always the people 
were on his side and loved him—and by a piece of technical and strategic 
virtuosity he crossed the Alps as Hennibal had done and Bonaparte was to do. 
He surmounted immense difficulties by his knowledge of every trick in the art 
of war. It is astounding to read in Arneth’s classical biography how thor- 


oughly he had planned the surprising attack on Cremona with the aid ofa - 


priest through whose house an old forgotten canal led into the fortress and 
Eugene succeeded in capturing the Commander in Chief, Marshal Villeroy, 
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in his headquarters. By such deeds he acquired a prestige which discomfited 
even an better commander like the Duc de Vendôme, grandson of Henri IV 
‘and Gabrielle d'Estrées, after a success against Eugene. Vendéine also 
“believed that by a sort of Maginot line he could ruin.Eugene’s expedition to 
relieve Turin which the French army were besieging. With short and masterly 
movements the Prince created a false impression, and found a way to pass the 
Adige after the most minute personal research without the loss of a single 
man. Thus he destroyed the exuberant hopes of the enemy, outmanoeuvred 
Vendôme from all his positions, and reached Turin just in time to smash the 
French and Bavarian troops and to free the city from its besiegers. 
At Peterwardein in the battle of Belgrade (17. 17) he fought with the odds 


two against less than one, but he succeeded owing to the extreme care with ` j 


cwhich he protected his flanks and the excellent rules of tactics he gave to his 
cavalry against the furious but disorderly onslaught of the Spahis. Though a 
>cavalryman himself, ready to risk his life, like Alexander or Caesar, fighting 
in person if neceasary for the success of a doubtful battle, he kept a cool head. 
Like Marlborough at Blenheim, he changed his plan at Peterwardein at a 
moment’s notice when he perceived that the Turks in the fury of their first 
success had committed a blunder. But this genius of activity could also, like 
Fabius Cunctator, tire out the enemy by a purely defensive attitude. In his 
‘last war when sixty princes, among them the King of Prussia and his son the 
later Frederick the Great, had come to see the “ Old Lion” performing 
spectacular deeds in the style of Zenta and Turin, the ‘‘ Old Lion ” knew that 
he had Villars against him, his only match on the battlefield. Villars had 
caused him his only real defeat at Denain in the Netherlands after England’s 
defection in the War of the Spanish Succession where nearly all French terri- 
tory was lost which the * Twins ” Marlborough and Eugene had won in 
glorious co-operation. Knowing in his last campaign that his troops were 
the only army to protect Austria and that he was hopelessly outnumbered by 
the French, he chose to disappoint the princely spectators and to be called the 
“ shadow of Eugene ” than to risk a catastrophe.. Never perhaps was he 

_ greater than in these days of forced passivity. 

Proud he was, but unlike Marlborough he was never nervous or depressed 
though the conditions under which he had to work could have brought even a 
strong man to despair. We hear his outcry in his letters to the Emperor 
Leopold. “ The soldiers are half naked, have had no pay for months and 
are forced to plunder if they do not want to starve. They lose all respect for 
the officers who are in the same plight and become deserters out of sheer need 
for food and shelter.” The analogy with Marlborough’s fate is astonishing, 
at least at the beginning of the intrigue. Villars, Eugene’s friend and admirer 
though he fought against him, wrote to him that his worst enemies were not 
on the battlefield but at the court in Vienna as Villars’ worst enemies were at 
Versailles. Eugene the faithful, what was he really? Not a Cromwell as was 
insinuated to Anne about Marlborough, but a new Wallenstein. He had the 

sympathy of the army; a simple “ Wachtmeister” had written and had 
composed the song of “ Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter” after the victory of 
Belgrade which was to become a folksong. The common man loved his ` 
simplicity, tolerance ‘and humanity. “X not only esteem the Prince,” 
declared Marlborough, “ I love him.” Even his severity against acts of 
corruption like the selling of commissions was highly appreciated. He had 
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Russian dictator. They are now finding it difficult to shake off the stigma of 
Stalinism. The communists -outside Russia are expected to stand on their 
own feet. This requires a rebuilding of the East German communist party ` 
which was founded on the principle of blind obedience. The people expect 
liberalisation of the regime, but any unpopular regime faces the ‘danger that 
the loosening of its grip might provoke a revolt. If the East German regime 
can relax the severity of its rule without losing its authority, it will gain 
-greater political support at home and win international prestige. 

The lead in pressing for a new political orientation in East Germany, 
as in other communist countries, comes from the intelligentsia. Recently the 
students of the Technical University in Dresden, the only one in East Germany, 
had a heated argument with the rector. Some students wanted to visit West 
Germany during the summer vacations but the university authorities would 
not allow it, because, they said, the West German monopolists and militarists 
would press the students into their service. The students retorted that this 
showed the authorities did ‘not trust their loyalty and good sense, and they. 
won their argument. 

Another significant incident occurred during a meeting of literary critica 
held in East Berlin where the main speaker was Professor Hans Mayer, a 
noted East German literary historian. As reported in the weekly cultural 
newspaper, Sonntag, Professor Mayer termed some ideas of Walter Ulbricht 
as “ completely false.” Herr Ulbricht, as first secretary of the’Socialist Unity 
Party, is the top East Germen communist. The statements challenged by 
Professor Mayer were made during the Fourth East German Writers’ 
Conference last year, where he said that the writers were engineers of the 
human soul. This remark has the demerit of being originally an idea of 
Stalin (the Writer’s Congress was held before the start of de-Stalinisation 
campaign), and Stalin’s ideas are now fair game for the critics, irrespective of 
their intrinsic worth. Professor Mayer also criticised some remarks of the 
poet Johannes Becher, Minister of Culture in East Germany, that the present 
literature of East Germany was a workers’ literature. This showed confusion 
of substance and function, according to Professor Mayer. Presumably he 
meant that, although the East German literature promotes workers’ interests, 
it does not arise from the working class because most of the present-day 
East German writers come from bourgeois families. These remarks of 
Professor Mayer did not go unchallenged. One of the dissenters was 
Alexander Abusch, a deputy Minister of Culture and a prominent communist, 
but the dissenters were clearly on the defensive. 

This may seem merely a storm in a literary tea-cup. But cultural policies 
are a very serious matter in communist countries and, until recently, Herr 
Ulbricht has been beyond the reach of public criticism. His future is the 
subject of much speculation in East and West Germany because his standing 
is regarded as an inverse measure of political liberty in East Germany. 
Although the Third Congress of the Socialist Unity Party, held in March last 
year, unanimously approved his leadership, his position is far from secure. 
The other East German leaders have tried loyally to acclimatise him to the 
changed political atmosphere. He is the chosen speaker of soft words 
addressed in particular to the West German social democrats, whose co- 
operation is being sought fervently by the East German communists. When 
the West Berlin authorities published a list of names of over 250 social 
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democrats, alleged to be in East German prisons, Otto Grotewohl, the erst- 
while social democrat and now Prime Minister of East Germany, remarked 
gruffly that he had never heard the names. But Herr Ulbricht, the former 
tough communist, made the conciliatory reply that this matter as well as any 
other could be settled by direct negotiations between his party and the social 
democrats. His remarks about Stalin were the most critical of those made by 
any East European leader and he was known to enjoy the confidence of the 
present Soviet leadership. Last May Herr Ulbricht made a vacation trip into 
Czechoslovakia, leaving the Prime Minister Grotewohl alone to lead the 
750th anniversary celebrations of the city of Leipzig and to make new 
proposals for German reunification in a special session of the East German 
People’s Chamber. When Herr Ulbricht returned at the end of May he was a 
changed man. The tone of recent speeches and articles is humble and sorrow- 
ful. Undeterred by their rebuffs, he continues to woo the social democrats, 
offering them practically everything if only they would sit down to talk over 
matters with the Socialist Unity Party. 

The future of Herr Ulbricht depends, ultimately, on the attitude of the 
East German people towards him. They distrust him for his very political 
adaptability: presumably there is a point of diminishing returns for a master at 
this art. He has faithfully followed every twist and turn of Soviet policy and 
must now discharge the guilt he has accumulated in this process. He is held 
implicated in the Stalinist purges where many German communists also 
perished, Moreover, the years 1945 to 1953 were very hard for the East 
German people. They had to pay heavy reparations charges on top of the 
privations caused by war-time destruction. Herr Ulbricht has become the 
symbol of their sufferings. The politically conscious East Germans find it 
hypocritical of him that he, a recent Stalinist, should lead the anti-Stalin 
campaign. The various institutions named after him, including a sports 
stadium and underground station in East Berlin, have become liabilities 
because they are signs of self-glorification. The ordinary people find him 
“unsympathisch.” The West German leaders have declared that they will 
never sit at the same table with him. Thus the East communists 
have much to lose by his continuance at their head and something to gain by 
his departure. The precipitate retirement of Herr Ulbricht, however, would 
cause panic among the ordinary East German communists, who are confused 
by recent events. For instance, until recently they were told that the- social 
democratic leaders were traitors to the cause of the working class, and now 
that they are brothers in arms. The re-education of the rank and file must be 
completed before there are changes in the top leadership. 

Another straw in the wind is an article by Professor George Klaus entitled 
“ Tasks-of Philosophical Theory and Research ” which appeared in Neues 
Deutschland, Professor Klaus is director of the Philosophical Institute of the 
Humboldt University in East Berlin and his article embodies proposals for 
the future research activities of the Institute. He pays tribute to the successes 
made possible by the application of dialectical materialism, ‘‘ even in the 
simplified form in which it is presented in the fourth chapter of the History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” but adds that the East German 
philsophers have by-passed important problems, such as Marxist interpreta- 
tion of Kant and Hegel, or the problems of socialist ethics, in favour of 
research into Greek philosophy and sects of the Middle Ages which is freer 
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from political risks. Although he warns against superficial scepticism about 
dialectical materialism, Professor Klaus maintains that “ we do not as yet 
possess a scientific systematic of dialectical materialism worked ott in detail.” 
He blames Stalin for having reduced the dialectics to a schematised formula 
and adds that “ it is not right that German philosophers should explain the 
systematics of dialectical materialism only after the Soviet philosophers have 
worked it out.” 

Professor Klaus’ article, although circumspect and respectful, breaks new 
ground with its declaration of intellectual independence for German thinkers 
and by suggesting indirectly that Marxism as it stands today is not a complete 
philosophical system, as claimed by its political proponents and used by them 
as the basis for dogmatic intellectual self-certainty. This oblique criticism of 
dialectical materialism is carried further by Professor Robert Havemann, 
another renowned East German scholar. In an article entitled “ Conflict of 
Opinions Promotes the Sciences,” published in a later issue of Neues Deutsch- 
land, he criticises those who try to deduce laws of biology and physics from 
dialectical materialism and thereby make a religion out of it Among those 
whom he finds guilty of this form of dogmatism are the Soviet Agrobiologist 
Lyssenko, and Professor Viktor Stern, rector of the University of Halle in 
East Germany. Professor Havemann accuses the latter of setting himself up, 
like a papal inquisitor, to pass upon the philosophical orthodoxy of the- 
theories of physics. , 

The ferment in East Germany is less vigorous than, for example, in Poland, 
because the German is a conservative and cautious individual, the communist 
no less than the Christian Democrat. No explosions are likely to occur in 
East Germany because the Germans are not volatile and incapable of 
spontaneous but sustained action. Their sufferings will have to be very 
severe indeed before they will rebel. The East German regime is meeting the 
discontent by means of a gradual and watchful relaxation in the severity of its 
rule. Itis permitting the expression of critical views but only through approved 
channels. It has released some twenty thousand prisoners, many of them 
political convicts, mostly social democrats. The people have been promised a 
more careful observance of laws, especially those dealing with political 
offences (in a communist country all offences tend to take a political colour), 
and a revision and liberalisation of the laws. The East Germans may now 
travel more freely between Berlin and the rest of East Germany. The prices 
of many domestic articles and luxury goods have been lowered. But it is too- 
early to tell how far these measures will actually ameliorate the living condi- 
- tions of the common people. 

There are two main hurdles in the way of liberalisation. The first is that 
a minority government cannot permit full liberty to the people at the risk of 
being overthrown. The East German regime must keep its machinery of - 
repression in readiness for some years to come. Concomitant with this is the 
other hurdle, namely, a bureaucracy which is neither responsible nor respons- ` 
ive to the people. A perceptive observer described the East German 
officialdom as a group of carpet baggers who have no future except in the 
service of the present regime. But the people will not believe that the regime 
has adopted a new course until some of the top leaders and many of the 
Officials are replaced. Changes in East Germany are necessary and unavoid- 
able. The leaders know this, but also the dangers and risks that are involved, 
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There are many young people who would support the regime if it could win 
their respect. They are encouraged by the increasing freedom in Poland and 
the successes of Marshal Tito. The demand of the young East Germans for 
greater freedom must be satisfied or suppressed by force, but repression is 
becoming ineffective even in the communist. world. 

Events in Poland and Hungary have reacted upon the Rast Germans in 
opposite ways. The peaceful revolution in Poland seemed likely to provoke 
an echo in East Germany. When Gomulka announced his programme of 
national Communism, the days of ex-Stalinist Ulbricht seemed to be 
numbered. There was excitement among the people; university students held 
demonstrations and hopes ran high. But the uprising in Hungary provided 
the Communist leaders with a pretext to strike back. Ulbricht admonished 
his followers to learn from the events in Hungary, which showed that the 
alternative to the present Communist leadership was not reformed Com- 
- munism but the restoration of capitalism and fascism. The East German 
leaders also took the opportunity to arrest a number of intellectuals including 
Wolfgang Harich, a young lecturer on philosophy at the East Berlin university. 
They were accused of being in touch with Hungarian intellectuals, especially 
the Marxist philosopher George Lukacs. Ulbricht was determined to nip any 
budding Gomulka or Nagy, but his persecution may yet create one. The 
dmpact of the Hungarian uprising is a paradoxical one. Its immediate effect 
is to confuse the situation and slow down political liberalisation, But the 
long-term effect is otherwise, for a new order in East Germany and the rest 
of Soviet-dominated Europe has now become unavoidable. 

Berlin. SURINDAR SURI 


A VISIT TO THULE 


OBODY knows just how many men are living in Thule, the northern- 

most American airbase and possibly the most northerly in the world. 
Estimates range between 5,000 and 9,000. This makes Thule at any 

rate the largest town of Greenland, for the population of Godthaab, seat 
of the Danish Governor, numbers only 2,000. 5,000-9,000 men, therefore, 
complete their military service on “ the roof of the world ” or work there as 
engineers, technicians and other experts for the American armed forces. They 
must leave their wives, girl-friends and families behind. Thule, unlike the 
more southerly Narsassuak, which even boasts its own school, is not a 
family base. The only females in Thule are the wife of the Danish liaison 
officer, who does, however, occupy a particularly fortunate position, and 
three American nurses. Statistically, therefore, there is one unmarried girl 
. for every 2,000-3,000 men, whose thoughts are naturally concentrated on their 
- wives and loved ones back home. This unique and not too enviable situation 
requires a great deal of tact and restraint. On top of everything else, the three 
young ladies.are also young, pretty, and charming. In spite or perhaps 
because of this, they rarely leave their nurses quarters. The huge sign outside 
their home “‘ Off limits to all male personnel ” makes it look almost like a 
convent. Who are the three American girls who live through a brief summer 
in which the nights are bright as day, and a-long, dark winter with tempera- 
tures down to 40° below zero? Ignoring the strict warning, I enter the nurses 
home through a heavy steel door. The rooms are comfortably, almost 
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elegantly furnished, and the pictures on the walls reveal the individual tastes 

of their inmates. There is a kitchen equipped with all modern electric gadgets, 

' and, like throughout the base, there is hot and cold running water and showers. 
Visitors are received in four small, beautifully furnished drawing rooms. - 

The nurses entertain their male guest with warm hospitality. The head 
nurse, Ist Lieutenant Nora Petruzzi, blonde and vivacious, is of Italian 
descent, as her name indicates. Born in New York, she looks back on ten 
years’ experience in her profession. For exactly half that time she has been 
serving the American forces. It was her mission tc welcome prisoners and 
injured men returning from Korea and subsequently to escort them home in 
- many cases. Desirous to travel, like so many Americans, Miss Petruzzi 
volunteered for service overseas. In the column “ Country Preferred ” she 
had entered “ Germany.” Instead, however, her assignment was for Thule, 
and she had to make a quick adjustment to the requirements of the Arctic. 
Lieutenant Marie Beauregard’s ancestors came from France. Even in the 
vicinity of the North Pole her hair is short and well-groomed—the cutting 
being done by Miss Petruzzi—and she is a lover of music. Orphaned early 
in life and probably having been pushed around a bit, she looks upon nursing 
with its possibilities of aiding and comforting rather as an avocation.;. The 
sense of fulfilling a mission makes the hardships of Thule easier to bear. 

The parents of Ist Lieutenant Lillian Herczeg immigrated to the United ,- 
States from Hungary. They still speak Hungarian at home, and Miss 
Herczeg speaks it as fluently as English. Nor is she unfamiliar with Hungarian 
cooking. Every few days, when they get tired of the otherwise excellent 
canteen food, one of the nurses prepares a meal. With the approval of her 
colleagues, Miss Herczeg has introduced stuffed paprika, Gulyas, and other 
Magyar specialities. Her birthtown is Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Since her 
father, an artisan, could not afford to send her to a teachers’ seminary, she 
decided upon a nursing career as the second best. She specialized on 
tuberculosis and has worked in North Carolina, Philadelphia and Texas. 
Like all idealists, she had no difficulty in gaining the confidence of her 
patients. Lillian Herczeg, too, had volunteered for overseas service without, 
however, ever thinking of Greenland. Today, her year almost completed, she 
states:—“ If I had to start over again and had my free choice, I would decide 
on Thule.” Apart from a healthy outlook on life, there is another factor .. 
involved which will be mentioned later. Sister Herczeg arrived in November. ~~ 
She landed at 3 a.m., not unhappy but quite confused. It was much darker 
than American and European nights usually are. A few electric lamps pro- 
vided a ghostly illumination which made the tin-like aluminium buildings of 
this strange town stand out even more strangely. When she awoke around 
noon, the scene had not changed in any way. There was still no more light 
than that emanating from the lamps and the whiteness of the snow. There isa 
sayingin Thule, “ how lucky that God did not make the snow black.” Miss 
Herczeg’s colleagues began their work during the twilight period which is 
easier to bear. At the height of the summer, on the other hand, night ends 
completely. During this period of eternal day many of the men sleep badly 
and restlessly, but the three nurses were not bothered by this. On the 
contrary, they enjoyed going for walks at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning and 
taking snapshots. They could not wish for better motives than those offered 
by Thule. Sometimes the place is practically surrounded by icebergs, 
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shimmering in all colours of the rainbow. Nowhere could they find more 
imposing rock formations, or picturesque glaciers, and the inland ice which is 
today being conquered by motorised sleighsthe so-called weasles—which 
sometimes form whole columns, like a railway train, also offers many 
attractive views. Thule is a proper Eldorado for eye and camera. The air is 
‘so thin that it is possible to span a distance of 20-25 miles with the naked eye in 
fine weather. Like everybody else, the nurses wear thickly lined slacks, 
parka jackets and high felt boots to protect themselves against the cold. 
While many of the men suffer from the darkness, it does not bother the 
nurses too much since they are used to working indoors. 

The hospital with its seven doctors and dentists (built at a cost of 10 million 
dollars) comprises 50 beds but. can be expanded to double this capacity. The 
nurses enjoy favourable working conditions with hyper-modern facilities. 
The air on Thule is cold but dry, and the state of health on the airbase is 
consequently good. Moreover, only the strongest and healthiest men are 
being sent to Thule. The most frequent casualties consist of sprained muscles 
and fractured bones, and an occasional appendicitis. The hospital possesses 
the technical facilities for all kinds of operations. Mental disorders, such as 
the so-called polar fit, are rare, much more so than in the areas with civilian 
population on Greenland and Lapland. At any rate, most of these symptoms 

„are temporary. Like everywhere else, the nurses also act as teachers. Some 
patients are not sufficiently trained in hygienic matters. Above all, young 
men who have never before worked in a hospital have to be trained as 
nursing assistants within a few weeks. The responsibility rests with the nurse. 

The nurses enjoy a comfort in their living conditions which no one would 
expect to find at the 76th degree latitude. They always look very neat ‘and 
tidy because they possess an automatic washing machine as well as an electric 
iron. Home comforts are extremely important, however. When the howling 
gales reach phase 3, nobody is allowed to leave the house. An “‘ internment ” 
of this sort occurs several times a year and may last up to 48 hours. The 
airbase has its own radio and television station; there is an officers club to 
which the nurses belong by virtue of their rank and which arranges a number 
of functions every week, including a weekly “ Bingo ” evening, the popular 
American game. There are two big cinemas which occasionally show an 

„interesting film. The library collection, too, is varied and comprehensive. 
~ Nora Petruzzi even manages to find there some of those books on psychology 
which she favours. Nevertheless, life in Thule has severe drawbacks, 
especially for young girls. Their illusions to establish those contacts with 
their environment which would be natural anywhere else are soon dispelled. 
For one thing, the nearest Eskimo settlement is 60 miles away and can only 
be reached by plane, since the Americans have no dog sleighs. Furthermore, 
permission for such a trip is hard to obtain. Eskimos are liable to catch any 
disease which would be perfectly harmless by American and European stand- 
ards, and sometimes with disastrous consequences. For this reason they are 
being kept as isolated as possible. Finally, however, two of the nurses 
succeeded in visiting the Eskimo village where they were even received by the 
late “King ” Odak who accompanied Rusmussen and Admiral Peary on their 
expeditions. His appearance was striking and truly majestic, as Miss Herczeg 
tells me—despite the primitive conditions and the difficulties of communica- 
tion. Among the things the nurses have to do without are restaurants, cafés, 
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window-shopping and hairdreasing salons. The PX store offers a variety of 
goods, including Swiss watches and German cameras, but no ladies’ dresses 
and shoes or cosmetics. Female companionship is restricted to the charming 
wife of the Danish Liaison officer who speaks fluent English and meets the 
nurses almost daily. Whenever a woman stationed on another base passes 
through Thule, it is a day of joy for its female inhabitants. 

Apert from some genuine indoor palm trees, the only trees, shrubs and 
other greenery are to be found in the pictures of the officers club. Some 
flowers are in bloom during a few short weeks, and an occasional bird call 
may be heard at the height of the summer. The only reliable sound comes 
from the cuckoo clock in the nurses’ home, even during the hardest and longest 
winter. The telephone directory does not list the number of the nurses home, 
which is kept secret. The three girls hardly ever go to a dance, and only 
occasionally arrange one for their closest friends—a few carefully selected, 
very tactful officers. For shopping trips and visits within the base they have a 
car at their disposal. The position of these girls is so unique that they can 
never behave freely and without restraint, and that they must subject their 
personalities to constant, rigorous self-discipline. It certainly takes character 
to maintain a natural attitude in the face of thousands of admiring glances, 
not to become arrogant or to take any of the open or oblique declarations of 
love too seriously. Harmless flirts, usually the favourite party game among 
young Americans, are scorned altogether. In the atmosphere of a men’s 
town they might be dynamite. After all, as one of the nurses expressed her- 
self, if you bar sweets you don’t tempt the child with a piece of chocolate. 
This, at all events, is the policy. In actual fact, romance flowers even on 
Thule. A few weeks ago, Lillian Herczeg got engaged to John, a First 
Lieutenant from the Jet Fighters. Meanwhile he has been transferred back to 
the U.S. After a couple of months he will be joined by his flancée, and they 
plan a honeymoon trip through at least ten states of America. 

a A. J. Fischer 


DR. JOHNSON AND LAW’S “SERIOUS CALL” 


the early pages of his Life of Johnson Boswell refera to the Doctor’s 
| ee at Pembroke College, Oxford and to some of the books he read 
there. One of these appears to have made a deep if imperceptible 
impression on him but one which left a sure foundation of faith. This was 
William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Boswell records 
Johnson as saying, “ When at Oxford I took up Wm. Law’s Serious Call, 
expecting to find it a dull book, as such books generally are, and perhaps to 
laugh at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this was the 
first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion after I became capable of 
rational enquiry.” Boswell continues, “ From this time forward religion was 
the predominant object of his thoughts, though, with the just sentiments of a 
_ conscientious Christian, he lamented that his-practice-of its duties fell far 
short of what it ought to be.” The Doctor’s published prayers are a vindica- 
tion of this confession. The seed thus sown by Law at that time bore fruit a 
hundredfold in the years to be. For Johnson was in reality a religious man 
all through life. 
Two contemporary verdicts on Law’s work are worth recording. Mrs. 
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Thrale says, “What a fine book is Law’s Serious Call written with such force 
of thinking, such purity of style and such penetration into human nature.” 
Gibbon in his Memoirs refers to Law. “ Mr. Law’s master work,” he says, 
“ the Serious Call, is still read as a popular and powerful book of devotion. 
His precepts are rigid, but they are founded on the gospel; his satire is sharp, 
but it is drawn from the knowledge of human life.” A modern assessment of 
the book is to be found in the Cambridge History of English Literature. 
“ A book of extraordinary power,” it says, “ persuasive style, racy wit, and 
unanswerable logic. Few books in English have exerted such a wide 
influence.” It is certainly questionable how many, in these days ever think of 
reading, let alone “ dipping into ” Law’s study in divinity. Few would be 
found to follow in practice the author’s strictly narrow evangelical instruction. 
It is a counsel of perfection most difficult of attainment in any age. From the 
beginning Law informs his readers of the difficult path they have to take to 
arrive at the goal of a perfect life. He says, “ Devotion signifies a life given, or 
devoted to God. He, therefore, is the devout man... who makes all the parts 
of his common life parts of piety, by doing everything in the name of God.... 
You perhaps will say, that all people fall short of the perfection of the Gospel, 
and therefore you are content with your failings. But this is saying nothing 
to the purpose. For the question is not whether Gospel perfection can be fully 


_attained, but whether you come as near it as a sincere-intention and careful 


diligence can carry you.” 

Law invents descriptive names for his character studies. Johnson would 
seem to have followed his example in some of the Ramblers. Penitens the 
busy, notable tradesman, very prosperous in his dealings; Lepidus who died 
as he was dressing himself for a feast; Calidus who has traded above thirty 


- years, constantly increasing his trade and his fortune... . Ho will tell you 


with great gravity, that it is a dangerous thing for a man that has been used 
to get money, ever to leave it off. One of the more interesting character 
studies is named Paternus. This is said to be a portrait of Law’s father. It is 
a picture of an evangelical Polonius, full of wise counsel to his young son. 
He tells the boy, “I am teaching you Latin and Greek, not that you should 
desire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or an eloquent orator ... but I teach 
you these languages, that at proper times you may look into the history of ` 
past ages, and learn the methods of God’s providence over the world. ... 


` Let truth and plainness therefore be the only ornament of your language, 


and study nothing but how to think of all things as they deserve, to choose 
everything that is best, to live according to reason and order... . Study 
how to fill your heart full of the love of God and the love of your neighbour, 
and then be content to be no deeper a scholar, no finer a gentleman, than these 
tempers will make you. As true religion is nothing else but simple nature 
governed by right reason, so it loves and requires great plainness and simplicity 
of life... . Love humility in all its instances; practice it in all its parts, for it 
is the noblest state of the soul of man. Remember that there is but one man 
in the world, with whom you are to have perpetual contention, and be always 
striving to exceed him, and that is yourself.” 

The author of this great work, William Law, was the son of a grocer born at 
King’s Cliffe near Stamford, in 1686. He died in 1761. He entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1705 and was ordained and elected a Fellow of his 
College in 1711. - Here he studied the classics and acquired some mathematical 
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and philosophical knowledge. In 1726 he made an unsparing attack on the 
stage. As this was the period of the Restoration drama this criticism was well 
merited. In the samo year his tract on “ Christian Perfection ” was published. 
In 1727 he entered the family of Edward Gibbon, father of the famous histor- 
ian. He acted as tutor to the latter who is said to be identified as Flatus in the 
Serious Call. This can hardly be said to be a serious comparison or sketch 
when the historian Gibbon’s known early life is borne in mind. Law was a 
Jacobite and retained his sympathy for the exiled dynesty. This would appeal 
to Johnson who had leanings that way and was a xeen Tory. Law loved 
music, was fond of dumb animals and was a lover of children. In his 
Autobiography Gibbon has this to say of his tutor, “ Mr. Law has left in our 
family the reputation of a pious and austere clergyman, who believed all that 
he professed, and who practiced all that he enjoyed. I can pronounce with 
more confidence on his writings than on his person... . His argument is 
specious, his wit is lively, his style forcible . . . his maxims are rigid, but his 
eloquence is powerful, and if he finds in the reader’s breast a spark of devo- 
tion, he will soon Kindle it to a flame.” Gibbon had a collection of Law’s 
writings in his library and gmongst these was a presentation copy of the 
Serious Call. Gibbon’s two aunts, Catherine and Hester, are amongst Law’s 
character studies, the first as the profane Flavia and the other as the holy 
Miranda. The latter is held up by the author as an example of all the 
Christian virtues. Law eventually made his home with Hester Gibbon and 
died under her roof. W. H. GRAHAM 


PORTRAITS AND PRICES 

N explaining the immense popularity enjoyed by John Singer Sargent 

amongst the moneyed classes of the Edwardian era, Sir Osbert Sitwell says, 

in the first volume of his autobiography, “ They loved him, I think, 
because, with all his merits he showed them to be rich; looking at his portraits, 
they understand, at last, how rich they really are.” Although he is represented 
in the current exhibition of English portraiture at the Royal Academy by a 
painting of Miss Joyce Grenfell’s grandmother, which exemplifies his qualities 
as an artist rather than as a purveyor of conspicuous expenditure, there can be 
little doubt that Sir Osbert’s explanation of his success is largely a true one. 
The art of portraiture is, in fact, more closely linked with the social structure 
and the economic pattern of an age, than is any other form of art. Portraits 
have always been used for both political and social propaganda. The fact. 
that artists such as Simon Elwes, Pietro Annigoni and James Gunn can 
command incomes over the £10,000 a year mark, suggests that the prestige 
function of the portrait.painter has not been seriously impaired by the advent 
of the camera. 

The English, and it may well be that this is yet another manifestation of their 
acute social sensibility, have always been especially partial to the portrait 
painter; lavishing on him knighthoods and commissions and thereby arousing, 
to no inconsiderable degree, the anger of men such as Hogarth and Haydon, 
who felt in some obscure way that the close link between artist and patron 
which exists in the production of a portrait is vaguely debasing and rational- 
ised this feeling by assigning to portraiture a position inferior to “ pet 
painting ” in the categories of art. 
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The precise reasons for this passion for portraiture are hard to define and 
there must throughout history have been many who felt as Pepys did, 
“ He (i.e. John Hales, the artist) persuaded ‘me to have Cooper (i.e. Samuel 
Cooper, 1609-1672) draw my wife’s picture, which, though it cost me £30, 
yet will I have it done.” Some importance, however, must be given to the fact 
that in commissioning a portrait a client enters the rather mysterious world of 
art by its most clearly defined door. He knows what he wants, he knows what 
standards of excellence to expect, and above all, he knows, by reference to his 
mirror, when he has got value for money. Although, as Mr. Sutherland’s 
portrait of Sir Winston proved, there may be occasional exceptions, the art 
of taking a likeness has still more to do with business than with aesthetic 
imponderables, and the famous Duke of Bridgewater, who, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, secing a portrait by Van Dyck banged the table and said, 
“You must take me to that damned chap tomorrow,” might have been less 
forthright in his judgments, had he been confronted with one of that artist’s 
mythological subjects. 

Our recent tendency to attribute high monetary values to works of art 
because of their “ beauty ” is a fairly recent development in human history, 
and it is only by reference to the fluctuations of portrait prices that we can get 
a tolerably clear idea of the part occupied by art in the economic pattern of 
post-Renaissance history. The demand for portraits, although probably 
weaker now than at any time in English history, has been fairly consistent. 
In the days before the invention of the camera, it was used to perpetuate the 
memory of the dead, to add prestige to the social status of the living, and even 
for those more complex reasons which today are lumped under the heading of 
publicity. The more ambitious courtesans of eighteenth-century London 
frequently called upon the talents of Romney, Hoppner or even Reynolds to 
broadcast their charms, and the persistence of the Royal image on coins and 
stamps testifies to the use of portraiture as an instrument of state. In late 
medieval and Tudor times there was in London a virtual factory for the 
production of royal effigies for dispatch to foreign parts and to eminent 
leaders of public opinion, and many of Holbein’s portraits were drawn on 
oiled paper to facilitate reproduction. 

The responsibility for work of this kind was entrusted to the Sergeant 
Painter and on July 5th, 1581 Queen Elizabeth I issued a patent granting to 
George Gower for the “ exercise and occupation of the aforesaid office” ten . 
pounds yearly and the proceeds of all taxes levied on incoming and outgoing 
traffic at the Port of London twice a year, on the feasts of St. Michael and of 
the Annunciation. (From Chancery Patent Rolls 23 Eliz. Part II (C66/1208) 
quoted in The Burlington Magazine, Sept., 1948.) This probably added 
up to a considerable sum, though it is worth noting that the greatest Eliza- 
bethan portraitist, Nicholas Hilliard, though he had been granted an annuity 
of £40 a year, was still compelled to seek permission from Cecil to depart the 
kingdom “‘ by reason of some debts which I owe ” (MS. at Hatfield House, 
quoted in Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, V. & A. Handbook, 1947.) 
If the money allotted to Hilliard for his services as a royal portrait painter was 
inadequate in the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas Lawrence found two hundred 
years later that the three hundred pounds which he received for painting a 
portrait of the King to be sent to the Emperor of China was entirely inade- 
quate. Thanks to a purely political move of the opposition the stipend 
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attached to the office of Sergeant Painter had been reduced, on a moton S 
by Burke, from £250 a year to £50 and was supplemented from the privy 


purse. : 

Even by the end of the seventeenth century the office of Sergeant Painter had 
become an anachronism, a survival of the days when the artist was considered 
a craftsman rather than a “ professional.” In any case Lawrence had nothing 
to complain about. Acting on the suggestion of an unbalanced poetess, 
Lady Anne Barnard, the Prince Regent commissioned from him that series of 
- paintings which now adorn the Waterloo Chamber and it was said that in 
the year (1815) he made more than £20,000 (Redgraves. A Century of British 
Painters, London, 1947, p.225). Indeed Lawrence more than any other 
individual was responsible for forcing up the price of portraits to the level 
which they reached in the latter half of the nineteenth century when Millais 
confessed, somewhat tetchily to the Prince of Wales, that had he not devoted 
so much of his time in the past year to deer stalking in Scotland he would 
have been able to have made more than the £35,000 which in fact he did make 
(Gaunt W., The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, 1942, p.185). Thanks to Lawrence’s 
indefatigable éminence grise Joseph Farington we can follow the pattern of his 
prices with some detail (cf. The Farington Diary, 3 vols, London, '1922— 
28 passim). When first he came to London at the age of 16 in 1785, he was 
, charging the quite considerable price of 5 gns. for a head in crayons, and for 
his first royal commission in 1789 he received 60 guineas for a portrait of the 
Queen and seventeen for one of Princess Amelia. For the work which first 
brought him fame, the portrait of Miss Farren, the protégée of the Earl of 
Derby, he at first asked 60 guineas but subsequently raised this to 100 guineas. 
The work which is now in America was sold to J. Pierpoint Morgan in 1911 
. for 40,000 guineas. Once established Lawrence maintained the upward curve 
of his prices with biennial regularity. 


Three-quarters Half Whole length 
1802...- a. ce 30 gns. 60 gns. 120 gns. 
1804... aie Ae 35, 70 ,, 140 ,, 
1806085... say, ak 50° ty 100 ,, 200. ,, 
1808... 6. an 80 ,, 160 ,, 320 ,, 
` 1810... PAS wes 100 ,, 200 ,, 400 ,, 


By the time of his death he was receiving £210 for a three-quarter (i.e. a bust 
size); £420 for a half-length (a bishop half-length, however, cost £525) and 
for a full-length £735-£1,000. Often, for the fact that Lawrence was always in 
parlous financial straits was widely known, the client paid more than the 
artist demanded. Lord F. E. Gower, for instance, gave him fifteen hundred 
guineas for a portrait of his wife and child, though the pretext for this was 
“probably the custom, dying out at that time, of charging for a portrait 
according to the number of figures in it. Since the seventeenth century at 
least it had been the custom for a portrait painter to receive half of his fee on 
commencing the work and this was one of the main reasons why Lawrence 
was always in difficulties, for to keep up with his expenditure he kept 
undertaking commissions, receiving the initial payment, and not finishing 
them. 
It was easier for an artist to arrive at a scale of charges in the eighteenth 
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century, when the profession was less coy about money matters, than ‘it is 
today, and on May 20th, 1796, Lawrence end Farington had a very interesting 
discussion, “ We had much talk about him‘lowering his prices in consequence 
of Hoppner perticularly, continuing to paint three-quarter portraits for 25gns. 
He said he had decided to reduce his to Beechey’s prices, viz. 30 guineas for 
three-quarter, etc. The statement which had been made in The Telegraph of 
the prices of him and Hoppner and Beechey is a good plea. As he does not 
pretend to claim superiority, if Hoppner will not raise his prices in proportion 
to the expenses of the time, he will not give him such a material difference.” - 
In 1785 Hoppner had been charging only eight guineas for a head, and having 

a family to provide for, this allowed him little comfort; in fact his wife had had 
to supplement their income by dressmaking. By 1795, however, so he told 
Farington, he was making £3,000 a year. 

Some indication of the rugged economic attitude towards art, as well as of 
the general background of prices charged for portraits by comparatively minor 
artists, may be deduced from an advertisement which John Hazlitt, the writer’s 
brother, inserted in The Courier in 1815 advising the public that he was in 
residence at 109 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury where his works could be- 
seen, that “ those ladies and gentlemen who may purpose honouring him with. 
their commands may depend’ on the utmost dispatch compatible with their 
likeness,” and that his prices were 12 gns. for a three-quarter, 30 gns. for a 
half-length and 50.for a whole-length. This was rougly a tenth of the prices 
Lawrence was charging at the same time and this proportion seems to divide 
the successful portraitist from his Jess successful brethren throughout two 
centuries. A little more than a hundred years before this Colonel Walpole, 
father of the later Prime Minister, had been indulging in a little portrait 
buying and having spent £6 14s. 6d. on a likeness of his wife lashed out for a 
painting of himself by Mrs. Beale, who lived in fashionable Covent Garden 
and charged £5 for a head and £10 for a full-length (cf. J. Plumb in Studies in 
Social History Presented to G. M. Trevelyan). By birth a Suffolk girl, Mrs. 
Beale had a husband who recorded her earnings with the avaricious affection 
of an accountant. In 1672 he noted “ Received this year for pictures done by 
My Dearest Heart £202 5s.” In 1674 the total was £216 5s. and in 1681 
-£209 1753 a remarkably consistent level. Mrs. Beale’s clientele was drawn 
from-the ‘middle classes and at this time her preceptor, Sir Peter Lely, was 
charging £20 for a head, £30 for a half-length and £60 for a full-length, 
drawing his patrons mostly from the upper classes. In the prévious century- 
Gower in 1573 had sent in his bill to the Willoughby family and according to 
the household accounts was paid as follows: “ For the pycture of my Mr. xs. 
For the pycture of my Mrs. xxs.” Some idea of the relative smallness of these 
sums can be deduced from the fact that in the following month the carrier was 
paid “xs.” for the transport of the pictures and “ the vergenalles.”” (Hist. 
MSS., Comm. Papers of Lord Middleton, pp. 432 and 434.) Whatever the 
changing value of money it is obvious, therefore, that the artist’s fees increased 
during those years when the professions were assuming a growing importance 
in the social structure. 

When Hogarth received £200 for his portrait of Garrick in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was reputed to. be a record price for a portrait by a 
British artist. Foreign painters who came to this country were often paid at a 
higher rate, though the fact that the international exchange was usually in our 
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favour meant that those wha commissioned portraits on the Grand Tour 
usually benefited from the fact. Amongst the Earl of Leicester’s manbscripts 
at Holkham there is a detailed account book kept by the Steward of Edward 
Coke on a visit to France, Germany and Italy between 1713 and 1716. On 
August 17th, 1714, he paid 217 livres for a portrait by the Venetian artist 
Rosalba, who at this time was enjoying a European reputation. On the same 
day, scarlet cloth for a cloak cost 272 livres, and as Williams and Smith the 
English bankers in Venice were then paying 2,208 livres for £100 (noted in 
December, 1713) the portrait must be considered cheap by any standard. 
To rising prices, as much as to the efforts of the Royal Academy, must be 
attributed, therefore, the improved social status of the artistic profession. 
The cosch of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which so impressed his contemporaries, 
must be regarded as a symptom, rather than as a cause. This is indeed hinted 
at by the immense care which he lavished on his Notebooks, in which he 
recorded both sittings and payments. _ 

One of the problems which occurs in any consideration of the cost of 
portraits is, of course, the difficulty of determining their “ objective ” value. 
To the sitter and his family a portrait has a value different from that which it 
has to an outsider, and when Sir Henry Raeburn was in London in 1810 
he had the mortification of seeing one of his portraits sold at £2 12s. 6d. a 
figure which bore no relation to the fee which he had originally charged. 
The activities of Napoleon had made this a very bad year for selling any works 
of art and a portrait by Gainsborough changed hands at £1—an all-time low. 
A more reliable test of their relative value is afforded by a valuation for in- 
surance of certain paintings belonging to the Duke of Rutland, recorded in 
the history of Belvoir by Irwin Eller carried out in 1816 (cf. Art in England 
1800-1820. William T. Whitley, Cambridge, 1928, p.264). These included 
14 portraits by Reynolds for which the original prices had varied from 30 to 
200 guineas. Those of the family were reduced in the valuation by about half 
with the exception of the famous portrait of the Marquis of Granby with a 
husar and horse, which was raised from the original 200 gns. to 300. The 
portrait of that well-known lady-about-town, Kitty Fisher was raised from 
fifty to a hundred guineas and Sir Joshua’s own self-portrait from thirty to a 
hundred. The valuation was carried out by John Rising who was intimately 
acquainted with the art market. 

On the delicate subject of replicas—copies of portraits made in the artist’s 
own lifetime and sometimes under his own direction—there is a fair amount of 
information available. This was a task often entrusted to pupils as part of 
their training, or, in the case of more important works, farmed out to other 
artists. Mrs. Beale had been a copyist for Lely and many better-known 
artists commenced their career in such, to us, humiliating tasks. The demand 
for replicas depended not only on the success of the artist but on the fame of 
his subject. This was especially obvious towards the end of the eighteenth 
century when international affairs thrust into sharp relief the comparatively 
unpublicised figure of the Younger Pitt. Although he had refused to sit to that 
lively Epstein de ses jours Joseph Nollekens, as soon as he was dead the 
sculptor executed a bust from a death mask, and, according to. J. T. Smith 
(Nollekens and His Times, Turnstile Press, p. 231 et seg.) produced 74 replicas 
at 120 gns. each and 600 plaster casts at 6 gns. each. In all the death of that 
eminent statesman produced some £15,000 for Nolly. Painters made an 
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equally profitable thing ‘out of it. Hoppner employed Reinagle to paint 17 
copies of his portrait of Pitt, for which he paid him 20 gns. each, reselling 
them for 120 gns. each. Gainsborough’s portrait of George LI, described by ~ 
The Morning Post as “ the most correct and graceful picture of him ever 
given,” was often reproduced with a number of slight variations, mdinly by 
the artist’s nephew, Gainsborough Dupont and by T. Stewart. Although, in 
theory, it would seem that an artist can charge for a portrait whatever he has 
the courage to do so, a rough justice has established for each generation, a 
kind of“ common law ” scale of fees determined by the interaction of changes 
not only in the overall economic pattern of the times but in that greater 
complex which we call social history and in which taste, psychology and 
even politics play a part. BERNARD DENVIR 
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EARLY SCHOLARS 


j The crystal spate of the missel thrush 
Rides over rain and sleet and slush, 
And matching him in scorn of odds, 
Up bob gold-headed aconites 
And the white coifs of crocuses 
Immaculate from miry clods. 


oad Alien from us, we know, they are 
In origins and destinies, 
As alien as the northern lights 
, As distant as an arctic star : 
From us and the bird, as we from him. 
And yet we cannot help the whim 
N Of reading in them sympathies, 
Of likening them to little scholars 
Arriving clean and keen and early 
For Spring’s first day of term; to curly 
Gold-headed lads in Holbein collars, 
Young Spensers and young Thomas Mores, 
Lady Jane Greys, whose girlish dimples 
Peep from the whiteness of their wimples, 
Impatient for the unbolted doors, 
And the New Learning's bright expanse 
As yet unshadowed by mischance. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


~ LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE BOMB AND POLITICS 

People say that it is wrong to talk about national characteristics; but one of the _ 

atrongest impressions gained by a reading of these two books is that Dr. Compton’s 
work could have been written only by an American, and Professor Blackett’s only ~ 
by a Briton. The environment described in Dr. Compton’s book is characteristic, 
There are the vast resources devoted to the manufacture of the first atomic bomb; 
there is the scientific team-work; the general sense of unlimited resources; the 
comfort and case which were part of the process by which the bomb was produced 
in time to beat easily the projects being handled by the Germans who eventually took 
to developing atomic power for driving ships. The almighty dollar—a term used 
without any disrespect—was at work, and it delivered the goods, if that is the right 
expression. Nothing could show more clearly the way in which success goes to the 
. big battalions. 
~~ But what matters in this work is not so much thé material achievement as the 
ethical struggle in Dr. Compton's mind and in the minds of his colleagues which it 
depicts. When the power of the atomic bomb became known, and the likelihood 
that it would be used, numbers of scientists petitioned against it. President Truman, 
a politician and not a scientist, was assailed by no questionings. His decision to use 
the bomb was based on the belief in its expediency, and of course it is perfectly 
arguable that in terms of lives saved on balance, the bomb was a more humane 
weapon than the fire-raids the Americans were employing in the war against 
Japan. Dr. Compton appears to have bean reassured eventually by the belief that 
the decision to drop the bomb was reached after consultation between the President 
and Mr.. Churchill, and after a request to surrender had been rejected by the 
Japanese. There is some irony in the thought that, if Professor Blackett was right, 
the Japanese were in fact ready to surrender before the bombs were dropped. The 
last word lies with Mr. Stimson: “ The face of war is the face of death; death is an 
inevitable part of every order a war-time leader gives.” 
- The ethical calculus which lay at the bottom of the President’s decision and was 
accepted by Dr. Compton plays no such part in Professor Blackett’s thought. 
His approach is essentially political. This remains true despite the fact that a large 
part of his book is given to the military implications of atomic warfare. The chief 
impression produced by these sections is that it is impossible to get a firm basis, 
simply because there are too many unknowns to allow a useful equation to be set up. 
That part of these lectures (the Leese-Knowles Lectures on Military Sclence—they 
were delivered in the Spring of 1956) which really matters is the political part— 
and here the approach must discard scientific exactitude (and rigidity) and adopt - 
commonsense as its chosen instrument. - 

The resultant study is of the greatest interest. It brings out once again the old 
principle that war and matters connected with war are too serious to be left to the 
generals, with the implicit rider that a statesman is always better for not interesting 
himself overmuch in the technique of arms. Sir Winston Churchill does not do too 
well by this test. His insistence in the earlier years after the war that the sole salvation 
of the West lay in the possession of the atomic bomb disintegrates under Professor 
Blackett’s anatysis, who points to the fact that Russia was exhausted and had every- 
thing to lose by war as proof that the Russian Government would have been 
exceedingly foolish to attempt aggression against the western Powers. That phase 
of the post-war period is worth recalling because it shows how, under the influence 
of fear, the instinct to eliminate the fear-inspiring object becomes irrational and 
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dominant. In such an environment the belief in incantations too flourishes, for this 
is what the Baruch Plan was—when “ international ownership and inspection was 
retained and there was added the concept of ‘instant and condign punishment’ 
for any transgression of the control arrangements, to be voted by a vetoless Security 
Council, in which Russia was bound to be in a minority.” No wonder that an 
apocryphal general said: “ Now we have made it so stiff that even the Russians 
won’t be fool enough to fall for it.” Ai H. JouNnsron. 
ae Quest. By A. H. Compton. Oxford University Press. 


Weapons and East-West Relations. By P. M. S. Blackett. bai ny 
Press. 8s. 6d, 


THE GERMAN SCENE 


Edmond Vermeil is beid in high esteem in this country as one of the foremost 
French experts on Germany. Unfortunately his last book does little to justify this 
position. To a large degree this disappointment is due to the fact that Professor 
Vermeil’s work—dealing with the period from 1890 to the present day—consists of 
two volumes in the original, but has been abridged by the author himself in order to 
restrict the English edition to one volume. This has greatly reduced the value of his 
study. - Professor Vermeil has summarised the contents of the first volume of the 
original into one chapter of the English edition and in doing this has upset the balance: 
of the work. Moreover he must have carried out his task in a hurry, otherwise an 
expert of his rank would never have written a passage like the following: ‘ When 
World Wer I broke out the Bismarckian Empire had been in existence only a 
century. , Its history had been written between 1815 and 1914. . . .” Does the author 
really believe that the time of the German Confederation (des deutschen Bundes) 
could be in the slightest way considéred even a forerunner of the second Reich? 
To speak of a Bismarckian Empire before 1866 is misleading; the whole revolution 
of 1848—though abortive, nevertheless important for German history—is hardly 
even mentioned. The omission of a systematic exposition of Pan Germanism is still 
more serious, It is touched on frequently; but we do not get a clear outline. The 
name of Bernhardi is not even mentioned, nor is that of Treitschke. Nor, when 
dealing with German industrialisation, does the author show that the balance 
between heavy and light industries had been upset during Bismarck’s era by the 
hasty return to protection. Professor Vermeil speaks of the great industrialisation 
under the Kaiser. This development took place, certainly, yet it was not industrial- 
isation itself which was dangerous, as he asserts, but the predominance of the 
heavy industries which made armaments a necessity unless crisis was to be permanent. 

One of the most disappointing factors, beyond the control of the author, is that 
the translation has shortcomings. The German trade unions are consistently 
referred to as syndicates. Is the translator really not aware that the French word 
“ syndicat ” means “ trade union ” in English? He confuses Friedrich Naumann, 
a pre-1914 Liberal, with Friedrich Neumann, a writer on National Socialism, 
separated in age by several decades. Omissions and poor translation can be 
excused, but not the two basic failures of the book. In the first place Professor 
Vermeil who has himself read and digested an enormous number of books on 
Germany pre-supposes too much knowledge on the part of his readers. His 
references are frequently too brief, too fragmentary to be fully comprehensible to 
any but a person of equal standard. The book is understandable only to the expert 
on Germany, and not always to him. Secondly Professor Vermeil tries to encompass 
too much within 280-odd pages. He deals with history, politics, social life, economic 
conditions, even partly literature and philosophy. It is technically impossible to 
deal adequately with the problems raised; these are frequently only lightly touched 
upon and leave an impression of superficiality which, one feels sure, is the last thing 
intended by the author. A curiously unsatisfactory book; whether one agrees or 
disagress with its conclusions, it remains irritating and it seems a pity that the 
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enormous amount of learning and work which has gone into it should not have 
been better presented: RICHARD BARKELEY 
The German Scene. By Edmond Vermeil Harrap. 25s. i 


SOLDIER, LOVER, DIPLOMAT i 

Recently we welcomed a translation of an excellent French biography of Princesse 
Mathilde, and now we receive an equally good translation of a no leas interesting life 
of Flahaut. The two books cover a good deal of the same ground, the former 
dealing mainly with the Second Empire, the latter mainly with the First. Both are 
dominated by the mighty Emperor and by the Bonaparte clan which lived for two 
generations on the glamour of his name. Neither of the two figures can be said to 
have made history, at they stood close TO thë heart of events and say A gdod Yeal of 
history in the making. 

Morals in the upper classes of eighteenth century Punc were notoriously loose. 
Since marriages were arranged and divorce was forbidden, fidelity was hardly to be 
expected. An accident in childhood resulting in permanent lameness sent Talleyrand s 
into the Church instead of the army, but the conduct of the Bishop of Autun was no 
stricter: than that of Cardinal de Retz Among his liaisons was one with the 
. wife of the Comte de Flahaut, who presented him with a son in 1785. Talleyrand, 
like Napoleon, never loved anybody but himself, and took little interest in the 
precocious lad. His mother, on the other hand, whose husbend was guillotined in 
1794, did her best for him, writing novels to earn money and eventually marrying a 
tich Portuguese diplomat named de Souza. Her acquaintance with Josephine 
opened the way into the army for her son at the age of fifteen. His rise was rapid, 
and for the next fifteen years he was successively aide-de-camp to Murat, the greatest 
cavalry leader of the age, to Berthier, the Emperor’s Chief of Staff, and finally to 
Napoleon himself, distinguishing himself in the Austrian, Prussian and Russian 
campaigns and being badly wounded nine times. Napoleon grew to realise his 
ability and entrusted him with various diplomatic missions. He went to meet the 
Emperor after his escape from Elba, accompanied him on his triumphant return to 
the Tuileries, rode away from the stricken field of Waterloo at his side, and was 
embraced when his old master drove from Malmaison to the coast to surrender to 
the English. His military career, the most eventful chapter of his long life, was over 
at the age of thirty, He emerged as a General, a Count, and an experienced diplo- 
matist, equally at home at the front, in the Council Chamber and in the salons 
of Paris. -The remaining fifty-five years were something of an anti-climax. 

Flahaut inherited a fair portion of his father’s brains and possessed a far better 
heart. While one of the cleverest men of his time or of any tims was too cynical, . 
sarcastic and avaricious to arouse affection or sympathy, his son was the friend of 
everybody, with something almost feminine in his disposition, and he constantly 
succumbed to pretty women. Though a man with his distinguished military career 
could not be dismissed as a mere playboy, he was a born charmer and began his 
conquests as soon as adolescence permitted. Among the earliest was Caroline, ~- 
wife of Murat, King of Naples, perhaps the loosest of the Emperor's disagreeable. ` 
sisters. A far and more lasting sentiment bound him to Hortense, daughter of 
Josephine, the wife of the Emperor’s pathological brother Louis, King of 
Holland, who could not give ber the love she craved since he had none to give to 
anyone. The liaison only began when she and her husband had parted for ever, and 
the birth of their son, afterwards the celebrated Duc de Morny, was kept a secret as 
far as was possible when the mother was an ornament of the Court. Though 
Flahaut wished for marriage if a divorce could be arranged, Hortense declined, for 
she had learned to know him too well. “ His heart was faithful enough,” declares 
the kindly and understanding author, “ but his flesh was weak. He charmed almost 
in spite of himself. It was too much to demand exclusive love and absolute faithful- 
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Regi ona smn’ so Soling a eo tinsel eaa French biographers are 
usually more indulgent to the sins of the flesh than their opposite numbers in 
England, and Flahaut is partly excused on the grouncs that he was “ slightly 
lacking in character, not a strong man.” Hortense was leas lenient, and when she 
opened letters revealing a liaison with Mile, Mars, the leading actress in the days of 
the Expire and a flame of the Emperor himself, she reproached him and the romance 
gradually cooled off. 

After the collapse of the Empire, when there seemed little future for such a promin- 
ent Bonapartist, Flahaut migrated to England, found a ready welcome from the 
Whig aristocracy, and in 1817 married Margaret Mercer, daughter of Viscount 
Keith, a Scottish Admiral, herself the bosom friend of the short-lived Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of the Prince Regent. Though there was attraction rather than 
affection to start with, the marriage proved a miccess. Since Hortense had never 
revealed her secret by taking their son into her household, Flahaut’s wife was broad- 
minded enough not only to receive him as a young man of eighteen but to take 
him to her heart. The fifteen years between Waterloo and the Revpiution of 1830 
were politically speaking a dull time, but plenty of delightful society was available 
and Fishaut was too unambitious to fret at unemployment. The accession of 
Louis Philippe seemed to open up the chance of public service, but his hope—and that 
of his wife—to succeed his father at the French Embassy in London received no: 
encouragement from Talleyrand who, though an octogenarian, stuck tenanciously 
to his post. A partial solution was found in his nomination in 1841 to Vienna where 


“his social gifts found full play till the revolution of 1848 drove both Metternich and 


Louis Philippe into-extfle. 

When Louis Napoleon returned to France first as a private member of the 
National Assembly, then as its elected President and three years later as dictator, 
Flahaut was in the middle sixties and had lost his old zest for.life. Though on 
friendly terms with the nephew of his old master, he was never an intimate and 
indeed never much of an admirer. There had been no contact between the two men 
except an-occasional meeting in London drawing-rooms. Though he greeted 
the Second Empire without enthusiasm, he accepted nomination as a Senator and 
became Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, succeeded Persigny in 1854 as President 
of the Corps Législatif, and in 1860 realised his old dream of the London Embassy. 
But he was now seventy-five and two years later he resi 

Though his role in the Second Empire was that of an onlooker rather than an 
actor, Flahaut learned what was going on behind the scenes from Morny, for a time 
the right-hand man of his half-brother. He was one of the few in the secret and on 
the spot when his son as Minister of the Interior carried through the fateful coup 
of December 2, 1851. During the Second Empire Flahaut visited Paris every year 
for the opening of the sessidis-but did not stay long. Though he disapproved the 
Italian campaign and the Mexican adventure he indulged in no public criticism, and 
except for the two years at the London Embassy played no part in shaping the 
fortunes of the regime, The last photo, showing a mild old gentleman in a tall hat, 
makes it something of an effort to recall that he had shared the headlong cavalry 
charges of Murat and had won the heart of Queen Hortense. He died at the age of 
eighty-five on the day before the battle of Sedan, living just long enough to know 
that the Second Empire was doomed. ` 

The book closes with a penctrating analysis of a man whom it is impossible to 


~ dislike and equally impossible wholly to respect. “ He was kind by nature. All his 


faults and disloyalties came from heedlessness and lack of character, never from 
malice. Weakness and flightiness were the main defects of an otherwise honourable 
and generous nature, though inevitably there was a streak of selfishness in a man 
who had been so much spoiled and courted. His flightiness made him as fickle in 
love as he was true in friendship. He was transparently honest and he died with an 
unblemished reputation. He was never grasping or gresdy for money.” His 
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biographer has wisely resisted any temptation to hold him up as a hero of romance 
or to exaggerate his importance, but the intrinsic interest of his career holds-our 


attention till the end of this well told tale. "G. P. Gooca 
Son of Talleyrand. The Life of Comte Charles de Flahaut 1785-1870. By Françoise do 
- Bernardy. Translated by Lucy Norton. Collins. 18s. i Seg Z 


MRS. GLADSTONE 


In her Foreword to this very interesting book Mrs. Battiscombe reflects on the 
neglect of biographers to portray the careers of women who were eminent às wives, 
but the obstacle to such studies is often the dearth of documentary material. This 
does not apply to the life of Mrs. Gladstone, with the happy result that this vivid 
portrait of a great personality has been made possible. Although her father died 
while she was young, Catherine Glynne’s childhood was as happy as lovely sur- 
roundings and the ideal relationship existing within the family circle could make it; 
and the author shows how prophetic this was of the love that made her later rela- 
tions with her husband and her numerous connections by marriage even happier 
stil. Abounding in vitality and wit, and as busy in her sphere as wife, mother and 
socidl: worker as Gladstone in his as statesman and scholar, the varied fullness of 
. their lives gave an ever-deepening intensity to their mutual devotion and trust. 

The spiritual urge for social service felt by men and women of wealth and position 
in the nineteenth century and its practical expression has not yet found its historian; 
but when the story is told, the work of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone will have an 
honoured place, misunderstood as it sometimes was by contemporaries. Even in 
this sympathetic biography criticism is not withheld. “It was her duty to see that 
her charitable concerns did not interfere with her social obligations,” and “ she 
would have been a better wife to William and a greater help to him in his career had 
ahe given less of her energy to good works, and more to the business of entertaining 
and being entertained.” But is not this too sweeping a judgement, and who.is in a 
position to weigh the ultimate value of these labours of love against the problematic 
- good she failed to achieve? Would Gladstone’s great career have been materially 
‘altered for the better by entertaining ‘‘ dull parties, dull people, and especially dull 
politicians?” Such a political hostess would not have been the Mrs. Gladstone who 
typified the deep stirrings of the conscience of the wealthy few at the sufferings of the 
underprivileged many. 

Some misgivings arise at tho fresh currency given to trivialities about Mrs. 
Gladstone’s alleged eccentricities. Since the attendant circumstances are no longer 
ascertainable, incidents that may have stemmed from her sense of humour and that 
were never intended to be taken seriously or recorded out of context for posterity 
can only be accepted with reserve. But one story cannot pass unchallenged. In the 
light of the family’s denial that she used to pass notes demanding that Gladstone 
must not be contradicted, and Morley’s testimony that she specially thanked him for 
not ketting him have all his own way in discussion, evidence to the contrary must be . 
carefully weighed, even though the witness cited is Brigadier-Gerneral Sir James - 
Edmonds. But the quotation from his letter, written in 1949 at the age of eighty- 
eight, recalling a dinner incident at the house of Arthur Mills, M.P. in 1889-—sixty 
years earlier—does not disclose that he wrote as a hostile critic, avowing his aversion 
to all politicians, nor that the only Mills, M.P. in 1889 was Charles Mills, conserva- 
tive member for Sevenoaks. Arthur Mills was the secretary of Grillions. This 
lapse of memory may have been a detail, though it reflects on Sir James’s accuracy, 
but his assertion that he (at the age of twenty-eight, on the strength of three years 
spent in China as a junior officer) knew more about the opium question than 
Gladstone, who, “ poor thing, had only some superficial knowledge derived from 
books ” should surely have warned Mrs. Battiscombe against quoting him as an 
“ unimpeachable authority.” There is so much of value in her book that in the 
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absence of convincing proof the evidence against the story might well have persuaded 
ber not to rescue it from oblivion. WINIFRED TAFFS 
Mrs. Gladstone. The Portrait of a Marriage. By Georgina Battiscombe. Constable. 21s. 
LORD CHATHAM IN DECLINE 

"Since the Second World War a great mass of private correspondence in manuscript 
collections has become available to students of British politics in the perlod of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Brooke, making full use of this material, has written a 
first-class account of the critical two years during which Chatham was nominally 
bead of the Ministry. A pupil, and more recently a collaborator, of Sir Lewis 
Namier, he has applied the ‘ Namier technique’ with outstanding success. The 
interplay of personalities and the rivalries of party groups are traced with shrewdness 
and penetration. The main theme of domestic politics from 1760 to 1770 was 
“ the search for a stable administration which would command the confidence of 
both Crown and Parliament.” These two years were a turning point in that 
Chatham’s administration, although one of almost unexampled weakness, was 
gradually remodelled and transformed into the Government which survived under 
North for twelve years through the streases of the Americen crisis; but this was not 
apparent in 1766 or 1767. It was hoped that Chatham’s entry into power would 
immediately solve the problem of finding a stable Govérnment. But his mental 
breakdown shattered these expectations. A Cabinet assembled to be the instrument 
of his genius collapsed in his absence in a heap of discordant fragments: “Composed 
for the most part of men either unfitted to exercise political authority or who, in 
their excessive adulation of Chatham, had subordinated their wills to his, it was at 
sixes and sevens without his direction and each man tended to take the part his 
nature determined him... . Townshend, a political adventurer delighting in chaos 
and confusion, drove the Cabinet along a path they never intended to take, since he 
was the only man prepared to offer an alternative policy to that of Chatham” 
Confused over policy, the Government was incompetent in its management of 
Parliament and was defeated on the critical issue of the land tax through sheer 
negiect on its part to rally a majority. Ineptitude hardly less gross was also to be 
found on the Opposition side. Grenville, whose return to power was vetoed by the 
King for personal reasons, held firmly to the policy of taxing the colonies and of 
asserting imperial authority. Granted the preconceptions of his day, of all the 
politiclans his attitude was the most logical; but it took no account of the realities of 
power. Rockingham’s mind was dominated by personal considerations: dislike of 
Grenville, his rival for the Treasury; suspicion of Bute, whose supposed machina- 
tions could be paraded to puff the achievements of the Rockingham Ministry and 
_also to account for its overthrow; hostility to Chatham, who had ousted him, and 
who, he thought (wrongly), was becoming Bute’s tool. Between Grenville and 
Rockingham manoeuvred the Duke of Bedford’s party, on the whole favouring 
, Grenville’s American policy, but unwilling to make his return to power a sine qua 
/ non, and less intransigent than Rockingham about demands for places. During the 
. intrigues and negotiations for power of these two years, considerations of policy 
* were almost entirely ignored. Of the leading politicians in and out of office not one, 
except Shelburne (who failed to do anything about it), saw the dangerous significance 
of Townshend’s rash pledge to find a colonial revenue to help bear the cost of defence 
in America. And Rockingham, by his exorbitant demands, blocked the way to his 
own return to office and ket in the Bedfords: “ None of the politicians in 1767 were 
thinking of America; while those who prided themselves on their friendship for the 
colonies did not realise that their faction fights would placs ‘ Stamp Men’ firmly 
in power.” Mr. Brooke’s book is not only a valuable historical study. It is a case 
history, illustrating the capacity of politicians in the heat of their battles to be blind 

to essentials, and it should be of lasting interest to all who are in any way concerned 
oan ARES gana IAN R CARISTE 
The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768. By John Brooke. Macmillan. 36s. 
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.. DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES + 

It is not unusual for diplomats when they retire to offer the world some diverting 
reminiscences: it is less usual for them to offer reflections on foreign affairs. Lord 
Strang went to Munich with Neville Chamberlain; going at a time when the F.O. 
was fully alive to Hitler’s portentous urges. Wo must not expect Lord Strang to 
tell us that those, like Sir Anthony Eden, who were against him going wanted us to 
engage in a war for which we were both unprepared and unsupported by the great 
Dominions on behalf of a ramshackle republic to which we had no obligations and 
which we could not prevent being overrun in a fortnight—and all this in order to 
prevent three millions having the right of self-determination. But what Lord Strang 
does make clear is that Chamberlain had behind him the will and acclamation of the 
world, and that this was only one episode in a series of thought-out problems, and 
that it was the responsibility of many groups of men over a long time. London and 
Paris had already lost that command of the situation which they have not yet 
regained. The settlements of the Czechoslovak question in 1945 or in 1948 were 
not triumphs either. So also Lord Strang would not nor could not speak with 
disrespect of the Winston Churchill who confided in and entertained him. But he 
does draw a distinction between the “ broad impressionist sketch ” in volume one 
of The Second World War and the actual landscape traversed from day to day and 
depicted reliably in the well-weighed pages of Nine Troubled Years. In Moscow the 
1939 negotiations broke down, not because Lord Strang was at work under a 
capable Ambassador, but because Poland would not allow Russian troops through 
her territory. Now we know why. So do the Hungarians. “ Germany,” says Lord 
Strang tersely, “ had more to offer.” 

A chapter deals with the carving of Germany into zones. These zones were not 
arranged as many thought because the western Powers wanted to stop advances in 
Russia before she reached the Channel but because, with a naiveté which contrasts 
sharply with Chamberlain’s wary attitude towards Hitler, the Eden-Roosevelt- 
Churchill combination agreed to trust Moscow to keep agreements and they divided 
Germany into what they believed would be equal portions. No arrangements were 
made about Austria till Tolbukhin had reached Vienna, and then a tough diplomatic 
tussle got what mattered. Meanwhile Winston Churchill had bargained away the 
other Danubian areas in return for Greece. It is the one instance where his trust in 
Stalin exceeded that of Roosevelt in Stalin, or his own in Roosevelt. As for the 
occupation of Germany Lord Strang shows that this time it proved successful, laying 
the foundations for the much sounder Germany of today. But he recognises that 
Germany remains a problem. How indeed can this be solved unless Germany’s 
capacity for work and thoroughness are recognised as giving her leadership among 
her neighbours? 

The later pages pass to a man over whom there is little controversy—Emest 
Bevin. Few things in the history of the F.O. are more striking than the way this 
Labour Leader with his dropped ‘h,’ proved in a fow days that he had more 
command of foreign affairs than his brilliant predecessor had gained from family, 
education and experience. Bevin not only understood situations and how to’ 
manage men, but be had a policy for the years. Let us recall it now; 1: to work with 
the Commonwealth, the U.S.A. and Western Europe by constructive agreements; 
II: to maintain partnership with the new nations in Asia; IIT: to secure agreements 
in the Middle East centred on an understanding made on equal terms with Egypt; 
IV: to keep diplomacy at work in patient negotiation and peaceful accord. The 
trenchant definiteness of Neville Chamberlain and the broad insight of Bevin are 
very different, but if either had been in charge of affairs in 1936, or in 1956, the 
fusses would have been avoided. Lord Strang found the Middle East engrossing in 
1949 even in the light of what has happened since. And there is a most interesting 
talk with Pandit Nehru who, though he had found much to interest him in Com- 
munism, knew it could hardly fit a world so changed since the time of Marx, 
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any. more than Stalinism could suit countries far removed from Moscow. 

There are points where even a retired diplomat might have been less reticent: 
Lord Halifax brooked no interference from outside the F.O. when he was Fofeign 
Secretary. France did not really fight between 1939 and 1945, and she has been at 
war ever since. Britain was bankrupt in 1945 having created a bigger enemy. 
Russia's weight and tyranny were a menace ten years before she reached Thuringia. 
In 1936 we made a treaty with Egypt never to have more than 10,000 men on the 
Canal; from 1945 to 1954 we had 80,000. No book has shown like this what the 
highest men in the F.O. have to do and what its junior officials, It is not a 
masterpiece of style for the reason that it is a masterpiece of discretion. The more 
one knows it the better one likes it. It ranges far over these crucial times of ours and 
it is a book to read between the lines. ROBERT SENCOURT 
Home and Abroad. By Lord Strang. André Deutsch. 2Is. 


FOOD IN WARTIME 


The second volume on food, in the official History of the Second World War, 
United Kingdom Civil Series, is the first of two volumes on detailed Studles in 
Administration and Control by R. J. Hammond. In this particular volume, three 
main subjects are discussed: first, he studies separately the control of fish, milk, 
eggs and potatoes, being commodities which were wholly or mainly home pro- 
duced and not susceptible to strict control by way of Ministry of Food ownership; 
secondly, he deals with the plans and organisation for emergency feeding arrange- 
ments, and the emergence of communal feeding, associated more particularly with 
“ British Restaurants ”; thirdly, nearly half the book is devoted to a detailed account 
and critical analysis of the food rationing system, with its highly complex mechanical 
problema, differing according to perticular commodities, trade practices and 
preferences and public needs. The comparative success of British rationing is fully 
recognised, although rightly Mr. Hammond would regard it as “ a cardinal error ”- 
to base any future scheme on the old forms and practics without regard to new’ 
conditions-and requirements. For example, in an atomic war, the old system would 
fail in speed of introduction. Apart from its own intrinsic merit as an historical 
study, no doubt this volume will be found of importance in the consideration of any 
new scheme. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 
Food: VoL. By R. J. Hammond. H.M. Stationery Office. 40s. 


THE INDIAN SCENE 

This is a close-up of the contemporary Indian scene, but a close-up of a very 
unusual kind. As an undergraduate of Christ Church, Oxford, Sardar Panikkar 
took a brilliant degree in history during the 1914-1918 war. Since then he has had 

an extremely distinguished career in Indian politics and diplomacy. An enthusiastic 
Indian patriot but deeply and sympathetically acquainted with the West, he is fitted 
as very few men are to mediate between and interpret Britein and India. The book 
is a collection of addresses, mostly on academic occasions, for the educated youth of 
India. Out of full knowledge of East and West Sardar Panikkar speaks to them 
with sympathy and courage. Drawing a curtain aside he reveals the difficulties and 
the temptations that beset India in the new era of independence, some of them as old 
as India herself, others the fruit of foreign rule. “The measure of unity imposed by 
the British Raj having ended in 1947, long-suppressed influences and tendencies rose 
to the surface and made themselves felt in a variety of spheres, local, economic, 
social and political. He stresses throughout the unity of India. But this unity, he 
holds, must be a new creation, a synthesis of the authentic East with elements 
freely chosen from the West, for example technology, though he affirms the necessity 
of humanistic studies in technical institutions. For a country which circum- 
stances, in a measure, have driven in upon itself, upon its oldest memories, 
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its habits, its divisions, its prejudices, even its weaknesses, he is an exacting 
reformer. His prophetic severity is based, however, on the conviction that India 
has extraordinary powers of assimilation. A faith of this sort might be a mere 
patriot’s illusion; but a proof of it stares him and us in the face. In a few genere- 
tions India adjusted herself with comparative ease and patience to the British 
occupation and the ways of the British themselves. The present revolution is very 
far from complete, and must be slow, partly, as he says, because Hindu society has 
been on the defensive for over 750 years, and has been driven in on itself. 
- We aro today engaged in a great effort to reshape our life and remould the social 
and economic of our country in such a way as to create a different and, 
we all hope, a world for those who come after us. But side by aide with 


prosperity and better 
we sce, in many parts of India, a vague yearning for the glories of an 
past. In fact, the weight of history seems to lie heavily on us. : 

Sardar Panikkar’s scrutiny of Indian education brings out serious deficiencies. 
The higher grades of teaching suffer from meagre rewards and poor social status. 
The prestige of officialdom is “a blasting factor in our national life.” “ The 
bureaucratic tradition of the British Indian administration gave an artificial and 
altogether undeserved glamour to executive services under the Government.” No 
doubt this is true, but the tradition was in keeping with the characteristic Indian 
feeling about politics. He himself shows that the Indian bias in government was 
towards administration. The educational sphere at all its levels is ill-supplied with 
money, and therefore with the personne! and the matériel for which money is 
indispensable. High schools almost everywhere use the regional languages, and 
where the language is backward, education through it must also be backward. For 
this reason, among many, educational standards vary dangerously. Eighty per cent of 
the Indian electorate being illiterate, the improvement of education is a crucial 
necessity in every personal and communal interest. And what of the “ citizen” 
who is half the book's title? The answer is given in the broad picture of India. 
The wide sweep of a comprehensive revolution claims the adhesion and the devotion 
of the individual. India is being reorganized and rededicated. The entire move- 
ment is inspired in good part by the liberal ideas of the West, and it is working out 
on a vast scale in a people, a congeries of peoples of ancient, rooted culture. The 
well-disposed citizen will find his account, by self-dedication, in the new India. 

: i = JOHN MURRAY 

The State and the Individual. By K. M. Panikkar. Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 


TRAVEL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

When Mr. Novomeysky sat down to write the story of his life he was not in want 
of material. Born in remote Siberia, the grandson of political exiles of the Tsarist 
regime, he became a mining engineer after studying in various countries and 
ultimately in Palestine exploited the chemical resources of the Dead Sea. It is 
doubtful whether for the ordinary Russian life was more unpleasant under the 
Tsars or is more disagreeable today. Our author paints a lurid picture, not without 
touches of grim humour. Under the Tsars, when one could be sentenced “ admin- 
istratively ” (that is to say without trial) to four years’ exile, the detectives behaved so 
foolishly that it was easy to recognise them. Pretending to be drunk was a familiar 
gambit. If one engaged murderers and such like to work in a mine, as one often had 
to, one had no anxiety about petty pilfering, as the murderers considered this below 
their dignity. And when the author, in consequence of his political activities, was 
imprisoned in the dreaded Fortress of Peter and Paul on the banks of the Neva he 
was treated most courteously, as the terrorist organisation to which he belonged was 
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regarded by the Government as the aristocracy of the revolutionary movement. 
“We are given vivid pictures of Breshkovskala, the world-famous ‘‘ Grandmother of 
the Revolution,” of Rasputin, who behaved with the familiarity that simple Russians 
expect of a man of God, addressing the Tsar and Tsarina as Dad and Mum— 
the Tsar, according to Witte the Premier, not tolerating about his person anybody 
he, considered more intelligent than himself. The author of this fascinating book 
would assuredly not have been persona grata to the Tsar if that weak ruler had 
encountered him. 

Yet the Russian peasants used to call their Tsar “ Little Father "; and the authors 
of our next two books shed a good deal of limelight on their respective fathers. 
Countess Wydenbruck’s parent, when, being the Austrian Minister in Denmark he 
took her back to Vienna, owing to the strained relations between himself and his 
wife, he got out on the other side of the train. “ Do you know,” said the author’s 
mother, “‘ why the air in the country is so good? It is because the peasants never 
open their windows.” We are taken through two contrasting epochs in Austrian 
history, but even when after the first world war the food situation was at such a low 
ebb that breakfast consisted of tea made of strawberry leaves, while a mess of 
mashed potatoes and carrots, fried in rancid fat, figured as Wiener Schnitzel, thete 
‘was always the compensation of wonderful music, with Richard Strauss directing 
his own operas. 

A plate of soup and some bread had to satisfy the pangs of hunger when Sir 
Arnold Lunn lunched with Lord Gort, the Governor of Malta, in 1940. His father, 
more domesticated than Count Wydenbruck, came into prominence and, but for 
the kind assistance of Mr. Asquith would have ended in disaster as a travel impresario 
when a cruise to China was rescued by the Prime Minister’s intervention. This is 
one of the numerous good stories in Sir Arnold’s book. One must suffice on this 
occasion—an elderly man saw that a youth was about to hurl himself over a 
precipice. “Stop!” he cried, “ you may have been crossed in love, but there are_ 
lots of lovely girls in the world to console you. You may have lost your money, ` 
but you are young enough to make a fortune. Let us talk things over.” So they. 
did and as a result they both threw themselves over the precipice. 

Comparable with Lord Gort’s austere lunch in Malta was one offered to Lorenz 
Hagenbeck and his father by Mr. Bailey, the survivor of Barnum and Bailey, for this 
millionaire was satisfied with a glass of milk and a slice of apple cake, One learns 
a good deal of useful knowledge in the treatment of animals, for there seems to be 
nothing in that Jine unknown to the famous Hagenbeck family. For instance if you 
have a constipated elephant you should belabour it with split bamboo sticks. 
This delightful book, full of animal stories, ends with some pages of letters from 
children, one of whom wrote that “ God created Water and Dry Land. He also 


_ made Grass and Trees, then the Lights in the Heavens too. Finally He created the 


Animals and after that He made Mr. Hagenbeck because He had to have somebody 
to look after them.” HENRY BAERLEIN 
My Siberian Life. By M. A. Novomeysky. Max Parrish. 25s. 7 
My Two Worlds. By Nora Wydenbruck. Longmans. 21s. 
Me to Mi . By Arnold Lum. Hollis and Carter. 21s. 

are my Life. By Lorenz Hagenbeck. The Bodley Head. 25s. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY , 

This can hardly be regarded as an attractive book though many readers may find 
it useful. It summarises in less than 300 pages all the main schools of philosophy 
throughout the western world as well as the individual contributions of all the 
principal philosophers. Summaries so bald and’concentrated tend to deprive their 
subject matter of all life while giving the author himself very little scope for personal 
interpretation. Certain aspects of the book, however, seem to me to be of interest. 
British philosophy has become restricted in recent decades to what is called logical 
analysis and is described by Mr. Bochenski as neo-positivism. Nine pages are all 
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that he allocates to this British school, a single page being given to Wittgenstein, its.. 
outstanding personality. Mr. Bochenski’s judgement of the logical analysts is” 


striking. To him they show a return to a position which the intellectual life of 
. Europe has long since superseded so that they constitute the reactionary philosophy 
of our day. “ Their one-sidedness is stupendous,” leaving as they do what to Mr. 
Bochenski are all the more significant problems of philosophy outside their scope. 
Thus they have no answer, and indeed do not attempt to give an answer, to any of the 
great human problems of our time, declaring, in the face of suffering, morality and 
religion, that these do not offer problems for philosophy, or that it would be non- 
sense to pose such problems. In his view contemporary philosophy as a whole has 
‘rendered obsolete, not only the conclusions of the neo-positivists but the way they 
formulate their problems. I have a suspicion that not only is there much shrewdness 
in Mr. Bockenski’s opinion on this issue but that he is largely right. I find the 
provinciality of British philosophy “ stupendous.” Few of the schools with which 
Mr. Bochenski is concerned, the dialectical materialists, the phenomenologists, the 
idealists, the neo-Kantlans, the organicists and pragmatists, the existentialists, the 
neo-Thomists and other philosophers of being, come within the purview of British 
philosophers or have any attention given to their interpretations. ` 

Mr. Bochenski claims that by far the most influential figures in modern European 
philosophy have been Bergson and Husserl. He ranks Bergson’s stature as high, 
not only as logician and metaphysician but as ethical teacher and interpreter of 
religion. He praises the great richness of the thought of William James and 
recognizes the immense influence in America of Dewey while attributing it in part 
to the fact that America has put all its stock in technical achievement and has not 
yet undergone the bitter experience of scientific “ progress” known to Europe. 
Husserl has often been mistaken for an existentialist though he is in fact a philosopher 
of essence; yet there is no disputing his great influence on the existentialists, on 
Heidegger, Jaspers and Sartre in particular, as well as on the main trends of European 
“thought. Mr. Bochenski treats the existentialists with great respect, ons of the most 
satisfactory sections of the book being the account of M. Sartre. He remarks that 
existentialism marks a return to the burning and significant questions of human 
destiny, but adds that in its basic concern with the problems of alienation and 
anguish, it tends to be primarily a kind of therapeutic device. His highest praise is, 
however, given to Whitehead, whose philosophy he groups, strangely enough, with 
Thomism as a philosophy of being. Whitehead and the Thomists share, at all 
events, a concern to place empirical and physico-mathematical science into a 
wider framework, and an interest in being in all its forms, including spiritual 
being and man’s experience of value and of God. 

It is not insignificant that Mr. Bochenski concludes with a section on international 
philosophical congresses. The time has come when philosophers should escape 
from provinciality of outlook, when, if they are unable to concern themselves with 
the whole of life and experience, they should at all events take all philosophy within 
their province. His book should be valuable to British readers, less perhaps because 
of its intrinsic merits, than because it shows that few philosophers outside these 
islands are willing to accept the limited role British philosophers have chosen for 
themselves, that of a kind of high grade technician and lexicographer. 

J. B. COATES 


Comemparay R ode By i eae University of California Press and 


BELIEF AND REASON os 


Of the five essays in the first book, which can be commended as an objective 
statement of the history, beliefs, aims and organisation of Humanism, the out- 
standing one is the third by Professor J. B. Coates in which he deals with the 
Humanist’s conception of how man is to be made, and his crucial and timely point 
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is the necessity for the integration of man with his socisty. There he puts his finger 
“on a very real need. 

It has to be said, however, that the rest of the book prompts the reflection “ Plus 
ça change, plus c'est la même chose. One can share folly in the aims of Humanism, 
and there is large room for the co-operation of Christians and Humanists such as the 
book desiderates, but in the general line of its argument it is curiously reminiscent of 
H. G. Wells and the Humanists who preceded him. There is the same bland and 
enthusiastic belief in negations—“ there is no evidence that consciousness survives 
the body ”—and the same assertion of positives that come near to being folty— 
“ the physical universe could only have a purpose if it were aware of itself.” The 
typewriter that has just written those words did not know that it was typing them 
but that was the purpose of the typewriter. Nor does this book at any point ask 
what are the criteria of rational judgment. Baron von Thyssen wrote of his dealings 
with the Nazis “ Wie Dummelkopf war Ich” and the ejaculation illustrates the fact 
that what looks like rational judgement before the event may seem very different 
after it and the difference between the two may be due not only to fuller knowledge 
but to a change in standards. The Humanists must be given full marks for their 
intentions as outlined in this book, but the point of view indicated here is that of the 
self-sufficient would-be philosopher. 

Society and Knowledge is a study in epistemology and, like all that Professor 
Childe writes, it is eminently readable. How do we come to know? The question is 
important for he is sure that practice is the function of knowledge and he gives us his 
own account of how we do in fact come to know, mapping the course with unmistak- 
able clarity. The objective fact gives rise to sensations which are perceived by the 
mind and through perception are transformed into ideas which take unto themselves 
symbols, these symbolic ideas are then woven ons with another into a pattern and 
the complicated patterns are made available for knowledge by means of sketchy 
outlines of themselves which an older generation knew as the categories. At every 
stage of the process the pressure of society and the need for action are in full opera- 
tion, and the end of it is socially useful knowledge. That general line of thought. 
owes something at least, one suspects, to Logical Positivism, but, in the last pages of- - 
his book the author’s declared faith in a universe which is endlessly creative seems 
to hint at an awareness of factors which have no place in his main discussion. 

Professor Toynbee’s book bas other counsel to offer. The stone which the first 
two books reject is for him the chief of the corner. How he comes by that con- 
clusion can be reported as follows. After tracing the place and fortunes of religion 
in the less developed forms of the worship of nature, he goes on to discuss what he 
calls the idolisation of local and national communities and then the idolisation of 
- the potentially and virtually world-wide imperial community. This latter com- 
munity often culminates in the worship of the self-sufficient philosopher. The 
breakdown of the latter, or of the imperialistic stago which preceded it, by its failure 
provides the occasion for a radical reorientation of thought and in the spiritual 
vacuum provided by their failure the great religions are born. In place of the worship 
of man and his creations we have the worship of something that is not man and is 
‘ outside’ and ‘ beyond’ him. The Renaissance fanned into life a movement which, 
in revulsion from the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
turned its eyes from speculating about God to the investigation of nature and that 
has led to our modern technological situation. Today science has shown itself to 
be ambivalent and to be as full of death and destruction as with hope and prosperity. 
Hence Professor Toynbee believes that the coming generation will be forced to 
reconsider its attitude to spiritual reality, to religion. Such religion must show itself 
adequate to deal with the twin problems of suffering and sin and it ought to be 
specially careful not to repeat the mistake of the scientific movement of four centuries 
ago and reject the other side of reality. In other words, the author declares that , 
a new sense of the importance of the spiritual must include the insights of science. ` 
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To that Professor Toynbee would add the necessity for complete religious toleration. 
It is an extremely timely book, ably argued as we should expect, and it will-not be 
approved of by the dichards of either science or religion, but one has a sense that the 
author has blazed the trail for much of our future thinking. B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
Reason in Action. By Bie atone ed balt Petey B. Coates, Donald Ford, 
E. B.-Blackham. 
Society and Knowledge. By V. G. Childe. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
An Historian's Approach to Religion. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford aires ore 21s. 


THE LANE BEQUEST 

The first two editions of this book were published in 1932 and 1934 respectively. 
A third edition is timely and welcome because it is a full summary of a miserable 
controversy which, after forty years, is, as Dr. Bodkin says, “ over-ripe for settle- 
ment.” His own frank purpose is to peg out an unassailable Irish claim. However, 
in writing of these matters, he has a unique qualification. He was the late Sir Hugh 
Lane's close friend. For this reason and because the solution of this dispute 
depends to a great extent on a right, if belated, interpretation of Lane’s wishes and 
intentions, Dr. Bodkin’s statement of the case commands respect and deserves to be 
regarded as authoritative. Much of the book is biographical. Dr. Bodkin writes 
affectionately and with an enlightened understanding of Lane’s character. Tho 
early and considerable success which he enjoyed as an art dealer enabled him to 
mako a quick fortune. Thereafter, during the remainder of his short life, he lavished 
his money on many cultural enterprises of which none occupied him more than his 
wish to establish a gallery of modern art in Dublin. He gave the project initial 
momentum by offering, as a nucleus, thirty-nine of his own pictures on condition 
that Dublin would provide a site and a suitable building for housing contemporary 
works of art. The Dubliners gave this undertaking, but indecision and disagreement 

the scheme and brought it to a standstill. 

*.:.Lane’s-conditional gift was a glittering collection. All of them are illustrated in 
Dr. Bodens book in melancholy sepia rave and, though poor-as renroductions: 
_ they indicate the handsomeness of an offer which included such masterpieces as 
Le Duc d'Orléans by Ingres and Les Parapluies by Renoir. While Dublin was vacil- 
lating, Lane was persuaded in 1913 to Iend his pictures to the London National 
Gallery. This arrangement gave him so much satisfaction that he drew up a new 
will and left the pictures to London. Then, the gallery authorities, unaware of his 
bequest, informed him with unpardonable churlishness that they had chosen fifteen 
of his pictures which they would consent to display if he would promise to give or 
leave them to England. Lane replied sharply that he had never dreamt of submitting 
his pictures for selection and that the question of disposal “ if asked at all, should 
have been asked when the offer [of the loan] was accepted.” In 1915, he was drowned .. 
in the Lusitania. Soon after, a codicil to his will was found which revealed that, 
. after all, he had decided to leave his pictures to Dublin. Regrettably, the document 
was unvwitnessed. 

In law, then, there is no-doubt that the pictures belong to England. Equally, 
there is no doubt about Lane’s final intention. Dr. Bodkin recalls that the 1925 
Committee of Inquiry appointed by the British Government found that Lane “in 
signing the codicil... thought that he was making a legal disposition.” This 
admission was not a prologue to any concessions. On the contrary, the main 
stumbling block to a settlement of the dispute appears to have been a complete 
absence of generosity in the officlal British attitude. In an additional chapter, 
written for the present edition, Dr. Bodkin says that “ a great and growing number 
of the British seem to be uneasy about the morality of their Government’s action in 
refusing to make any move to return them [the Lane pictures] to Ireland.” One can 
ee ee ee ee 
number greater. F. W. WENTWorTH-SHHILDS 
" Hugh Lane and his Pictures. By Thomas Bodkin. The Arta Councih, Dublin. 15s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Ons of the many compensations of 
adulthood is the ability to savour 
Christmas presents. Not for us the pell 
meli pouncings, devourings, and aband- 
onment of bones; not ours the breakable 
toys and the fallen idols. 


Gramophone speech 

Six records, albeit inadvertent offer- 
ings and only coincidental with the 
festive season, have spaced themselves 


since into twelve little zones of content, . 


of reverie for leisure moments, of 
pleasure in the spoken word and the 
flexibility of its human instrument, of 
reminder of enduring delight in the word 
that is written. They represent sixty 
sides made by the British Council from 
AN ANTHOLOGY oF ENGLISH PROSE 
1400-1900 (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.), edited, with preface and 

commentaries, a glossary, and a list of 
- the most accessible editions, by Eirian 
James. In her selections from Malory 
to Butler the plan was to achieve “ an 
idea, an episode, a description” each 
complete, and “as many genres and 
types of Writing as possible.” And the 
double task of introducing Eng. Lit. to 
the ears and eyes of foreigners and 
natives of this our land is worthy of 
double success. A world which owes 
much to the efforts, never humdrum. 
and sometimes spectacular, of a British. 
Council continually in peril of the axe, 
should indeed be “‘titillated,” as tho 
compiler hopes, to explore the books 


. from which the passages are taket. Of 


scarcely less importance is the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the mother tongue 
enriched by purity of diction and sense 
and sensibility in the delivery. If the 
Decline and Fall extract has a distant 
echo of parody, Gibbon’s grand manner 
—for the Christian mechanics easily 
answering questions that had perplexed 
the wisest Grecians—invites the lofty 
tone; conversely, in face of avowed 
purpose, expectation of the Bedford” 
tinker’s accent in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
reading would be irrational Were it 
not that all the recorders are Cambridge 


une 
ee 


dons, we should have assumed that 
Mr. Emlyn Williams was standing at 
easo with the faint question mark as 
ever in his beentifal voice and the copy 
of The Mill on the Floss on the desk 
before him. Then the ‘T and Heathcliff 
contrasts admirably with the ‘I’ and 
M. Emanuel with no loss of the affinities 
between Emily and Charlotte Brontë. 
The Authorized Version brings new 
gravities to the story of man who “goeth 
to his long home,” and Burke’s French. 
Revolution crackles with the tension of 
mounting sadness and scarcely hidden 
anger. Bacon, Traherne, Hazlitt, Cole- 
ridge and Thomas Hardy are the 
remaining authors on the six records, 
and the urge to acquire the other 
twenty-four (The British Council, 65 
Davies Street, London, W.1., will 
supply them, or tape recordings) is 
encouraged by the rest of the anthology. 


Shoe shine 


Anthos flower and logia collection: 
Fred Greaswell’s miscellany contains 
“many beauties and rare specimens, 
some wild ones plucked from the com- 
mon highway and a few weeds.” All 
are important to him, for they were 
part of his self-education, and the 
homespun philosophy he has garnered 
is patent in the autobiography that is the 
larger part of his book Briomr Boots 
(Robert Hale. 18s.). Here is demon- 
strated once again that the oustanding ~ 
personality of a mother—this time in 
poverty on a smellholding in a Lincoln- 
shire village—can be responsible for the 
success in business and social life, in 
peace of mind end heart, of her son. 
(A gloss to her charm is that in her 
hundredth year still she “invariably 
gives flowering trees ” as presents and 
“expects a yeerly report on their 
progress.) The first steps of the man 
of property explored and exploited the 
virtues of honesty, hard work and thrift 
before he was ten and discovered that 
these did not take him very far; he was 
later to find a formula for the “ indedin- 
able plus” but meanwhile at twenty 
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he had not read “a worthwhile book ” 
and his “mind was mediocre.” The 
dealer in landed estates who made a 
fortune, his footwear as polished as his 
mother could desire, calls this “ the 
story of an ordinary man for ordinary 
people ” who is grateful for the high 
hospitality of life and love. 


The sturdy Dorset man 


So too is Littleton C. Powys, whose 
background as one of six brothers and 
all writers has no similarity, in STILL 
Tae Joy or Ir (Macdonald. 25s.). 
His previous, chronicle was of memories 
of his first sixty years, with childhood 
and his remarkable family at Monta- 
cute, with schoolmastering and natural 
history, and with Mabel his wife, a 
gracious, capable, courageous partner 
and friend who died in 1942. Fortunate 
in matrimony, he was then privileged to 
spend three and a half years married to 
Elizabeth Myers, whose inner fire lit up 
her few novels and scatter of stories, one 
of the best of which found its way into 
_The Portnightly’s pages. All of us who 
reviewed her work stayed to praise; 
where some exasperation accompanied 
the profoundest admiration, it was as if 
we knew that her time for ripening that 
great gift of words was short. Some of 
ber writing had a tubercular flush and 
she had cruditles for purging; but 
something too of its authentic radiance 
may be judged by her correspondence 
‘with her future husband. This was 
omitted from The Letters of Elizabeth 
Myers, published In 1951, “ for personal 
reasons.” These surely are still valid, 
for the inclusion of the love letters now 
in this final part of her husband’s auto- 
biography gives the reader a sense of 
intrusion in a secret place. And one 
turns with something of relief, ominous 
though the portents were, to the 
account of their brief sojourn in Arizona 
in search of health for Elizabeth and, 
incidentally, for plants, especially cacti, 
new to Littleton’s experience. The 
perfect lovers are no longer disparate in 
age, for he died a few months ago, 
serene and full of thanks, ‘ Rejoice, 
rejoice ” was always his motto, as Louis 


“ 
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Memory flicks 
The pages over, this was my first master 
Who taught mo the names of butterflies and 


Of Latin clegics. 


The study of mankind 


Less appreciative was the poet Horace 
of bis schoolmaster, who caned the boy 
for failing in “ the tricks of Latin.” The 
incident and the Satires in which it is 
embedded are recalled by a long browse 
in ALEXANDER Pops’s COLLECTED Poms 
(Everyman Library: J. M. Dent. 63.), 
where his imitations of Horace, to Mr. 
Murray, Lord Bolingbroke and the rest, 
are to be found. To the re-appraisals of 
Pope (among the most recent is Aubrey 
L. Williams’ examination, published by 
Methuen, of the meaning of “ The 
Dunciad ” which was reviewed in these 
literary supplement pages in September, 
1956) Bonamy Dobrée has now con- 
tributed a most percipient essay refuting 
“the impatient prejudice that arose in 
the nineteenth century” as his Intro- 
duction to the poems: to the “ rollicking 
tomfoolery ” of “* The Dunciad ” itself; 
to the necessity of catching the meaning 
by listening to the music as we read; 
to the realisation that “ Pope, with his 
ability to pierce through the funda- 
mentals, coupled with his delicate 
appreciation of word sense, remains the 
poet to whom belongs the greatest 
number of well-known quotations in the 
language ”-—no feat for despisal (even if 
“ after Shakespeare ” had bean inserted, 
for in Everyman's Dictionary of Quota- 
tions he out-pages Pope by sixty-six). 
He who came to be scornful, in Cato’s 
mouth, of ‘‘ Rome learning arts from 
Greece ” devoted years to translation 
which, brought him Bentley’s: “ A fine 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it 
Homer.” 


An odyssey 

When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
ee R 
Arrived at last . . . toss’d, 
We too return, with Lord Kinross and 


the tricks - 
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his deg colour photographer ‘Dimiti, 
in Porrmarr oF Greece (Max Parrish. 7: 
35s.), and are glad to be in thtir-. 
company, from the frontispiece ilhistra. 
tion of the Parthenon columns to the.. 


“ Shrines of Byzantium ” concluding’ -,onions and beef, making * 


chapter. The caption of the picture 
reads ‘“‘—still, after two thousand years, 
the noblest work of art created by the 
band of man,” a verdict with whith we 
can think of no cause to quarrel. And 
the line under the Delphi temple of 
Apollo photograph, taken from the 
top of the auditorium, is perfect: 
“built as it were on the brink of the 
world.” Not the least part of the 
awesomeness, the mystery, the hushing 
to silence of the place, is this great view, 
going on and on as it seems for ever. 
But, lest we tremble and blench, Lord 
Kinross in the text tells of Alexander, 
anxious about the campaign, arriving - 
“on an off-day, when no oracular 
responses could be obtained.” Or, as 
we meditate on the possible 
death-places of King Agamemnon, at 
the table or in the bath, the author 
adds ‘‘“—in any event finished off by 
Clytemnestra, with the axe which was 
the emblem ... of Mycenean sover- 
cignty.” As with the man who wanted 


to be a philosopher, cheerfulness is _ 


always breaking in, yet he is never 
facetious. Now and again he is in fact 
overcome with solemnity, remembering 
he must instruct as well as charm—and 
why not with such a land, a people, a 
story, a heritage? But the terseness that 
informs his approximate time-chart of 
Greek history, showing the main 
periods and influences and some of the 
events, never deserts his literary style. 
All in all, his journey from Crete to 
Mount Athos, and supervised keenly by 


his friend’s camera, makes a better book _ 


than the blurb would suggest. This 
aims a dart: “Theirs was no high- 
pressure tour of a few show-places” 
which falls harmless when it continues: 
“they drank retsina in harbourside 
cafés with Greek fishermen.” But all 
tourists, high-pressure or low, do this 
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; Quartier Latin 


T oore Gi Marlatt a drano oF 
«Taffy, the Laird and Little Billee, after a 
‘more palatabl> drink and a dinner of 
‘jolly talk 
into the small hours ” on the glory that 
was Greece, on Byron, Balzac, Dumas, 


"Edgar Allan Poe, and painters galore. 


This and all his other illustrations adom 
the new edition of Tritpy (Everyman: 
J. M. Dent. 6s.) with the Preface by his 
son Gerald. First read in a battered, 
loose-leaved copy in early adolescence, 
the novel still symbolizes, much more 
vividly than night-clubs, dance-band 
tinklings, and damsels sleek or gamine 
can, the lure cf Left Bank and Latin 
Quarter. On early visits to Paris, one 
looked instinctively for Trilby O’Ferrall's 
tall form, and the evil, beckoning beard 
of Svengali, with poor littl Gecko in 
tow playing his violin and begging their 
perdon whenever his accompanists 
struck wrong notes, and ever since one 
has kept away from films that purport 
to portray them, for fear of disillusion. 
Their joys were as urgent as their 
sorrows, the food had delectable odours 
and flavours and hypnotic power and- - 
the sounds issuing from that “roof 
of her mouth” were credibly conveyed. 
Then there is just enough French in the 
book to challengs and flatter the youth- 
ful reader—and, we might add, the 
older reader too. Sir Gerald du 
Maurier’s picture of his many-sided 
father, writing only the “ utter truth” © 
about his own life in his three novels, 
sketching prodigiously, able to work in 
either medium in crowded and noisy 
rooms, supplements and corroborates 
all we might have guessed. Youth and 
age, tired of the modern novel, indiffer- 
ent to or unaware of it, are warmly 
recommended to try this one. It is 
escapism of the very best kind, not into 
a world necessarily better or worse than 
our own, but to that far twilit place 
where aeroplanes were not and sanita- 
tion was primitive, where talk flowed 
like wine and was sometimes vinegary, 


on the islands—and for courtesy’s, where art was extremely bad or extrava- 


eae EE T 
rest of the day. 


gantly good, and life was real and raw. 
Grace BANYARD 
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PROSPECT 


F this country . | . remains as wise in the use of its treasures as she is 

unrivalled in its production, and as moderate in the exercise of her 

strength as she is rich in its possession . . . she will continue to hold 
a foremost place among the nations of the world.” 

To outline the political and economic future of our country at this 
moment in time is as hazardous an exercise as a “Spot the Winner” 
contest. The complete collapse of our power to influence events in the 
Middle East and opinion in the United Nations, leaving our oil supplies 
and overseas trade in a precarious position, puts at grave risk even 
exemplary domestic, economic policies. It would seem wise to take pre- 
cautions against a continuation of difficulties for some time concerning 
passage through the Canal and the supply of oil without basing our 
economic policies at home on the anticipation of the worst outcome of 
events abroad. We may then turn from pure speculation about these 
external events to consideration of the likely development of events at 
home, the problems to be faced and the solutions which rest in our own 
hands. 


It will help to try to answer four questions against the present political 
party background: What do the Government wish to achieve? Are they 
resolute? Will their policies bring success? And will the majority of the 
electorate have become satisfied in time for a General Election? The 
answer to this last question is vital to the future, not only of the Tory 
Party, but of the Socialist and Liberal Parties equally and may well shape 
politics for years to come. British politics are at the cross-roads. ` 

In 1952-53 people were saying the Tories are bound to be out next time. 
No Government had been returned at a General Election with an increased 
majority since 1865. As we know, it happened again in 1955. But who 
could be found to forecast that this will be repeated in 1960 or even that 
the Tory Party stand much chance of being returned at all, even with a 
small majority? Such optimists would be hard to find three months after 
Suez! Is a Socialist Government, therefore, inevitable? The Tory Party 
need be in no doubt as to the consequences if it is, as in all the new 
thinking that has recently emanated from the Socialist ranks there has been 
no indication of a change of direction. Economics and social purposes 
remain the same; only the language has been adjusted to political con- 
siderations. However brilliantly Mr. Grimond may lead the Liberals—and 
we have it on the testimony of “ The New Statesman and Nation ” that 
“no serious political party can possibly have as a leader any one #0 
absolutely honest and so intelligent as Jo Grimond. Not even the jaundiced 
staff of this Journal have anything burt praise for him ”—the wildest 
Liberal optimist would not pretend that by the next Election the Liberal 
Party could provide an alternative Government. A Socialist Government 
may not be inevitable but the hard fact remains that if the Tories fail to 
regain confidence amongst sufficient of the electorate within two or three 
years, we shall have another Government which will give the country a 
further dose of Socialism. At such an Election more than the usual number 
of the electorate will be voting against Toryism rather than for Socialism 
but it will make no difference to the medicine they will be given. The fact 
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that the Tory Government did not fall as a result of the Suez disaster can 
only be accounted for by the new unsound rigidity of British politics, little 
to do with the big Party machines or the absence of Proportional Represen- 
tation, but caused by the reluctance of M.P.’s and the people to exchange 
a fatal foreign policy for a disastrous domestic economic policy. Had the 
major Opposition Party last Autumn been Liberal instead of Socialist, there 
can be little doubt that the Tories would now be out of office. Such a 
statement may be found by many to be so out of this world as not to be 
worth the ink absorbed but what is going to happen to the Socialist Party’s 
unity if in 18 month’s time the Tories have recovered popularity and the 
Socialists are seen to have made no political advance as a result of Suez? 
Socialist demoralization may lead to such internecine warfare as will pro- 
duce more casualties than even Dr. Edith Summerskill will care to count 
and a General Election would then be fought under the only “ political 
weather conditions ” which would be sufficiently favourable to the Liberal 
Party to allow of a modest but stimulating advance. The interest of the 
electorate would not be in deciding which Party should be the Government 
—a situation in which the Liberal Party would naturally be largely ignored 
—but in deciding which Party should be the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment-—a situation in which the Liberal Party could progress. 

The avowed intent of the new Prime Minister and his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to rescue Britain from her “ brilliant but precarious ” 
position but not, one gathers, to make her safe and dull. Far from it, their 
aim is to replace the “ Welfare ” by the “ Opportunity” State and to put: 
the Great ” back in Britain. These are no doubt apt slogans for the times 
but no better or worse than “ Set the People Free ” or ‘‘ a property-owning 
democracy.” 

The intriguing thing about the present confused situation is that in these 
opening oratorical flourishes the Government in announcing their intention 
to travel the road of the Opportunity State have put a foot on probably the 
most difficult road at the beginning but the only one which could lead them 
to regain the confidence of the country, whilst their twin object to put 
back the “ Great ” in Britain, if they mean by that what most Tories mean 
by it, will lead them along the road to certain disaster. This latter senti- 
ment may simply be a reflex action from Suez. The nature of the policy 
on defence which Mr. Sandys appears to have agreed with United States 
supports such a contention. 

If the Opportunity State is really the goal we should know by the end 
of April and we shall have had some indication with what determination 
the appropriate policies are going to be pressed. Important and far- 
reaching decisions have to be made and announced in the next two months. 
Failure to make them will certainly be damaging to the country and 
disastrous to the Tory Party. For indications that the Government intend 
to travel the right road we must look for the following: an unrelenting 
attitude to the Rent Bill which will in time remove the cause of a grave 
waste of housing resources, a significant initial reduction in the defence 
burden through the revised defence policy which will probably be out by 
the time this article is published, some far-reaching decisions to hold the 
civil estimates at last year’s unrevised total, an unrelenting grip on the 
credit system by a funding of a portion of the floating debt and a refusal to 
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meet ordinary expenditure by borrowings. These are tough propositions 
but without action in these matters now there can be no hope of a Budget 
which would herald the Opportunity State by starting a series of reductions 
in direct taxation and which would at the same time not be economically 
unsound. These are the signposts at the beginning of the road. We will. 
consider in a moment the ones further along. The prerequisite for success 
is that Ministers should give themselves time to think, and to do this we 
must have a moritorium on irrelevant new legislation. 

It may only be of academic interest that Pulton’s Statutes 1630 contained 
the equivalent of only 3000 modern pages whereas the latest revised edition 
of the Statutes 1948 comprised 26,000 pages, and that in addition there 
are over 8,000 general Statutory Instruments. We live in a very different 
world from the Stuarts. Nevertheless, the legislative productivity of 
Parliament though dropping is something to be alarmed at rather than 
` acclaimed. After the war the Labour Government’s production of legisla- 
tion averaged annually 1558 pages, whilst even the Tory Governments 
managed 994 pages a year. In the next two or three years legislative time 
could best be spent in repealing-old Acts rather than making new ones 
such as those which wastefully restrict the use of Road Transport Vehicles, 
those which restrict the opening times of shops and public houses, betting 
and Sunday activities and bringing into semblance of order the multiplicity 
of many Acts, like for instance, the 154 Acts on Fraud and the 148 Acts 
on Stamp Duties. But most of all the Government of the day needs more 
time to consider policies and administer more efficiently the gigantic 
government expenditure. It would be better did Parliament not meet on 
a Monday. 

On the assumption, a rash one, that the Government have started on 
the right road, they have some equally difficult decisions still to make. It 
appears they intend to press on with the formation of a European Free 
Trade Area but are we to associate with the Customs Union whilst many 
of our own tariffs against third countries are a great deal higher than those 
of the Customs Union? If so, we are going to be at a disadvantage. The 
ideal arrangemént would be to stand by our most-favoured nation clauses 
and not to ask for a waiver from GATT when we join the Free Trade Area. 
This the Government will not do. What they must then at least do is to 
arrange another round of tariff reductions through GATT and, if necessary 
by unilateral action, reduce our tariffs against third countries to the level 
of the lowest in Europe. Neither can they leave agricultural subsidies at 
their present level, nor ignore the urgent necessity for more useful exchange 
of European agricultural produce even though agriculture may have to 

be at present excluded from the Common Market. 

- The closest watch will have to be kept on the results of the decisions of 
the new Restrictive Trade Practices Courts to see that the original intentions 
of Parliament are being achieved, and a great deal of fresh thought will 
have to be given to the problems of transport. In this tight little island 
where the natural conditions to ensure that transport is a payirig proposi- 
tion are more favourable than anywhere else in the world, we have now 
reached the fantastic situation where the oldest forms of transport, foot and 
horse, still survive without assistance, whilst canals, railways, motor tran- 
sport, aircraft including airports have either to be assisted by money or 
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by forms of restrictive licensing, and in which the private motorist not only 
survives without assistance but assists the community to the tune of £400m. 
a year in taxation. 

If, however, the Opportunity State is to become a reality; if young able 
boys are going to be free to rise up according to merit only through any 
profession or occupation they choose, and if they are going to be 
encouraged to do so by substantial reductions in direct taxation on their 
income, then we have an important- decision to take concerning what 
happens to the fortune they may have accumulated when they die. To 
leave death duties as they are merely hands money back to the State, often 
forcing business amalgamations for which there is no economic justification. 
Simply to reduce death duties and allow the fortune to be passed on and 
enjoyed perhaps by one individual who has not earned it defeats the idea 
of the Opportunity State. The solution lies in altering the death duties to 
estate duties where, providing the estate was distributed widely, there would 
be little duty payable. 

These are some of the problems to be faced along the highway to the 
Opportunity State. The way the Government tackles them will provide the 
answers to our earlier questions. Have the Tories the courage to face them? 
To put good government before sectional interests? The activities of some 
Tory backbenchers concerning the Rent Bill is not encouraging. Tory Lord 
Altrincham berates M.P.’s for resembling sheep and being incapable of 
thinking for themselves. W. S. Gilbert noted this mcapacity in a previous 
age but for him the alternative was a prospect which “‘no man can face 
with equanimity! ” But then, of course, the sheep were lead by a great 
guardian of the people whose wise words begin this article. Mr. Macmillan 
must do likewise or perish. ARTHUR F. HOLT, M.P. 
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recent crisis over the Suez Canal has for the time being strained 
- the relations, not between the United States and NATO, but between 
the United States- and two of her NATO partners, Great Britain and 
France. The suspicion that by opposing the invasion of Egypt the United 
States wished to abandon NATO is, of course, unfounded. NATO, after 
all, owes its existence as.much to the initiative of the United States as does 
tho Marshall Plan. Both were destined to strengthen Western Europe and 
to preserve it from the extension of Soviet influence. Both these goals have 
been achieved. It was the United States. too who insisted on. the unification 
of Western Europe, so much so that the Europeans resented this American 
attitude as an interference. Now some British and French propose a closer 
European integration as an act of “ independence ” from the United States, 
as if the United States. had not always welcomed such a step. 

Marshall aid and NATO were originally envisaged as emergency 
measures to counter Soviet aggression. With the imminence of the Ruasian 
military threat receding, it became almost desirable, especially in the minds 
of many Americans, Canadians, and representatives of the smaller 
European nations, to transform NATO into something more enduring than 
a military alliance. A committee of three—a Canadian, an Italian, and a 
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Norwegian—was appointed to study ways and means of broadening the 
NATO programme to include closer political and economic co-operation 
and above all to create instruments for political consultation among all 
the member nations. Simultaneous to the preparation of this report, the 
French and British acted in support of Israeli aggression against Egypt 
without consultation with any other NATO member. Their action not 
only endangered NATO but also the United Nations and world peace. 
Israeli aggression could have been stopped easily if the French and British 
had not interposed their veto in the Security Council. Britain and France 
were stalwarts in the principles of international morality embodied in the 
United Nations; Israel was a creation of the United Nations and of the 
diplomatic and economic support of the United States. Yet these three 
nations acted in complete disregard of the United Nations. The world was 
brought nearer to the brink of a great war than at any time since 1945, and 
not by the Americans who have often been called “ trigger-happy” by . 
their European friends. 

The Israeli-Franco-British aggression also provided a much-needed alibi 
to Khrushchev. Following the latter’s famous speech of February, 1956, 
the communist empire was subjected to serious internal tensions and an 
even more serious crisis made itself felt among the communist intellectuals. 
The revolutions in Poland and Hungary started among intellectuals and 
students. This fact is the more remarkable because the communist regimes 
have concentrated their indocuination on these very groups. University 
students in the satellites were carefully selected by the authorities and 
ideologically scrutinised and supervised. Yet recent events have shown that 
communist education—like all totalitarian education—hbas turned out to 
be a failure. Boredom engendered by the prohibition of independent ' 
thought and by the insistence on non-problematic conformism led to a 
revolt as soon as the window to the West was slightly opened, even though 
this youth was so young in years that it had no personal experience in 
Western freedom. Moscow felt for the first time that it could no longer 
rely on the satellites and perhaps not even on its own youth. The revolu- 
tions in Poland and Hungary put a momentous decision before the Kremlin. 
It had to choose between allowing the relaxation of its grip over the 
satellites or facing the loss of all the great gains of Khrushchev’s diplomacy 
in the last two years—the rapprochement with India and Yugoslavia and 
the fulfillment of Lenin’s original hope of creating an anti-Western alliance 
between the new Asian-African nationalism, the ‘‘ coloured world” on the 
move, and Russian communism. 

In that, from the Russian point of view, tragic dilemma, the Israeli- 
Franco-British aggression disarmed the West morally. It gave the Russians 
an “alibi” to act in Hungary and fo pose at the same time as the defender 
of the Arabs, and of Asia and Africa in general, against imperial 
aggression. The Israeli, French, and British decision to chase after 
unattainable goals in the Middle East made it impossible to concentrate 
United Nations pressure upon Russia, which would have prepared the 
relaxation (though not the abandonment) of the Russian hold on central 
eastern Europe. It was quite clear from the onset of Israeli aggression 
that even the fall of President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt would not 
mean the weakening of Arab nationalism. On the contrary, it could be 
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easily foreseen that the action against Nasser would strengthen his prestige. 
Thus the Iraqi representative, who can in no way be regarded as friendly 
to Nasser, told the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
6 that on the Israeli issue “ all the Arab world is Egypt and all Arab states- 
men are Nassers.” The time when Arab nationalism—or any other Asian 
nationalism—could in the long run be cowed by a show of superior force 
is long gone, in Egypt as well as in Algeria or in Palestine. Israeli-Franco- 
British aggression against Egypt would also have enhanced Soviet influence 
greatly throughout Asia and Africa if the Russians had not acted with 
ruthless brutality in Hungary and if the United States had not restored, by ~ 
its disassociation from the invasion of Egypt, the moral position and 
influence of the West in Asia and Africa and thereby strengthened the 
United Nations and ultimately NATO. 

The Russian repression in Hungary aroused the active sympathy of 
Western Europe. But the West could not do much. The situation was 
not greatly different from that which prevailed throughout Europe in 1831 
and in 1863 when the Russians crushed the insurrections in Poland, and 
in 1849 when they did the same in Hungary. Everywhere great demonstra- 
tions of sympathy for the Poles and Hungarians were held then; the 
Western governments tried to intervene on their behalf but none of them 
were willing to accept the risk of a war. Palmerston, then British Foreign 
Secretary, thought of Austria and Russia in 1849 exclusively in terms of the 
Near East, as A. J. P. Taylor writes. But the days of Palmerston are long 
gone in the middle of the twentieth century. A United Nations, not pre- 
occupied with Middle Eastern aggression, could have become much more 
effective in Hungary. Even so, today it is likely that thanks to the world 
forum of the United Nations Russian repression in 1957 will not be so 
uninhibited as it was in 1849 or 1863, and that some degree of liberty, a 
very relative degree which can be called liberty only in comparison with 
the situation which existed before 1956, will survive in Hungary and Poland. 

Therein the growth of the prestige of the United Nations, as a result of 
the Middle East action, will be helpful too. This action was not the result. 
of United States initiative alone. Some commentators have demagogically 
presented the case as if the United States had ganged up with Russia 
against Britain and France. In reality, the Israeli-Franco-British aggreasion 
was viewed with greatest alarm by the overwhelming majority of public 
opinion throughout the free world, by Scandinavia as well as by Canada, 
and above all by a very considerable section of the three British parties 
and of highly regarded British publications. In fact, some of the most 
incisive analyses of the Middle Eastern aggression which appeared in the 
United States press, were supplied by prominent British observers— 
Professor D. W. Brogan, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, and Mr. Geoffrey Crowther. 
The many voices raised in Britain against the invasion of Egypt testified 
to the undiminished moral vigour and sense for political practicability which 
are typically British. These qualities have made Britain not only the 
motherland of modern liberty but also the example of how to guide 
dependencies on their road to independence. No similar voices of protest 
were heard from Israel or France. The French apparently hoped that the 
defeat of Nasser would help them in their thankless and impossible task 
of repressing Arab nationalism in Algeria, a feat which two years of extreme 
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exertion on the part of almost the whole French army were unable to achieve. 

The Israeli-Franco-British aggression produced the very condition which 
it was designed to prevent: a strengthening of Asian-African nationalism. 
“ Nationalism is mounting,” Professor Brogan wrote, “it is a dangerously 
heady novelty in Asia and Africa.... By not opposing o this wave 
(of the- future), the Americans have avoided the follies. and crimes of the 
Eden-Mollet policy. ... That future has been brought rapidly nearer by 
the folly of Franco-British policy.” It should be stressed, however, that 
until this one episode the British were foremost in trying to find a 
reasonable adjustment between the West, whose power has waned com- 
pared to its position in the nineteenth century, and the mounting tide of a 
frequently emotional anti-Western nationalism, full of resentment and 
devoid of historical perspective. Future historians may view the third 
quarter of the twentieth century not so much as a power conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States but as “ the post-imperial age ”— 
to use Mr. Brogan’s title for his article—which witnessed the unexpectedly 
rapid rise-of non-Western peoples to an ever-growing voice in world affairs. 
“The struggle for the world,” Vice-President Richard M. Nixon said in 
his speech on Decembér 6, 1956, on behalf of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, “ will be finally determined by what happens to the millions of people 
now neutral who are trying to decide whether they will align themselves 
with the communist nations or with the free nations.” 

The Western world. which was for three centuries in undisputed control 
of the globe and of civilisation is now facing a terrible and fundamental 
reassessment of its relationship to the rest of the world. The Westem 
nations—above all the United States and Britain—have to face this reassess- 
ment together. As long as they exert the Western virtues of political 
restraint and public morality, they can hope to tum the destructive and 
inflammatory passions of twentieth-century nationalism and socialism— 
provided they are not totalitarian—into more constructive and civilised 
channels. Nothing would have been more disastrous for the United States 
‘and for its Western European friends and allies than American support 
for what most Americans and many Britishers regarded an act of doubtful 
morality and undoubted impracticability. The unity. of the West does not 
preclude differences of opinion about immediate political and economic 
ends and means. Such dissension is inherent in any democratic system, 
which demands the free airing in a responsible mood, yet with candour, of 
any disagreements. The American objection to the Middle Eastern 

ion did not spring from any unwillingness to support British 
or French objectives in themselves. On the contrary, the United 
States is deeply conscious of its absolute need for a viable and strong 
England- and, though to a lesser degree, of a healthy and stable France. 
After all, England was the one great bulwark of free Western civilisation 
which held. forth undaunted throughout both world wars, and England, 
through Ernest Bevin and Winston Churchill, was the first to draw 
the attention of the United States to the totalitarian danger of com- 
munism. Americans did not forget that President Nasser often acted 
in a most provocative way and did not show the restraint of te 
statesmanship. But provocations are not rare in the twentieth century. 
Communist. China and the Chinese Government now on Formosa and the 
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Republic of Korea and North Korea have accused each other, and not 
without justification, of many provocative acts and intentions in the last 
years. It was important for the sake of world peace to prevent them from 
being “ provoked ” into taking what they might claim to be protective 
police action. 

There is certainly no desire on the American side to diminish in the 
slightest America’s close friendship or fraternal association with Britain, 
and its co-operation with NATO. NATO has been and remains a corner- 
stone of American policy. Western unity is for many Americans not a 
negative or a temporary goal directed against other civilisations, but 
‘positive long-range vision for the strengthening of Western civilisation in 
a rapidly changing world. In his speech Mr. Nixon emphasised the 
thought that “history may show that neither we nor our allies were 
without fault in our handling of the events which led to the crisis in which 
we now find ourselves. . . . Now is the time for us all to recognise that 
recriminations and fault-finding will serve no purpose whatever. The cause 
of freedom could suffer no greater disaster than to allow this or any other 
incident to drive a wedge between us‘and our allies.” The French and 
some Britishers seem to have lost sight of this fundamental fact more than 
most Americans. Soviet policy has at present two goals: to weaken NATO 
and to convince the Asian, Arab, and African peoples that they have 
nothing to hope for from the West. A wise Western policy will allow 
neither of these two goals to materialise. 

The full and graceful acceptance by Britain—and only Britain—of 
world public opinion represented by the United Nations, in contrast to the 
defiance of the United Nations by communist Russia, may enlighten many 
who are sceptical about Western values but still open to reflection on the 
fundamental difference between Western and communist morality. In 
isolation the Western. nations, even the United States, are weak and can 
easily under-rate their real strength; a united West, on the other hand, 
can with patient urbanity represent before the world the ways of rational 
moderation and individual freedom, which since the Glorious Revolution 
have formed the true strength of the English-speaking peoples and of the 
modern West. Nor has the West any reason to regard the world situation 
in too pessimistic a light. President Eisenhower’s decision to support the 
security of the Middle East against communist aggression may make this 
area as secure as: Greece and Turkey were made by President Truman’s 
declaration of March, 1947—ten years ago. The. reports emanating from 
interested: sources in the last months of 1956 about Syria being lost to the 
communists or of being turned into a Soviet military base have been 
proven unsubstantiated. Nasser turned to the Soviet Union only when he 
could not receive arms from the United States and when, in an inexcusably 
abrupt way, the United States refused. the already promised help for 
building the Aswan dam. 

The West can on the whole feel rather encouraged by recent develop- 
ments. At the end of 1955 Khrushchev and Bulganin returned from a 
triumphant tour through India and Burma, having apparently achieved 
their main goal of cementing the closest friendship possible with the 
Bandung nations. At the end of 1956 this friendship had somewhat paled 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, the organiser of the delirious manifestations which 
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greeted the two communist leaders, was visiting Washington and Ottawa. 
The communist empire was, at the end of 1956, in a state of disintegration, 
which may be stopped but which none would have predicted at the end 
of 1955—as little as anybody could have foreseen Khrushchev’s speech 
of February, 1956. There are also minor successes strengthening the West 
which, nevertheless, are considerable and seemed improbable a year ago. 
I refer to the Franco-German agreement concerning the Saar and the 
independence which the French were wise enough to grant Tunisia and 
Morocco. Above all for one who, remembering the League of Nations 
and knowing the nature of communism, had no great expectations regarding 
the United Nations, this world body meeting on the shore of New York’s 
East River has shown a surprising vitality in these last months. Its 
Secretary General Mr. Dag Hammarskjold had proven himself not only 
an international official but also an mternational statesman. The creation 
of the United Nations emergency force was the first step ever undertaken 
in the almost forty years since Woodrow Wilson launched the idea of 
collective security to bring his ideal somewhat nearer to realisation. This 
United Nations force is still at its very beginning, a loose and haphazard 
organisation which has a long way to go before becoming an effective 
force. But for an observer who thinks back over these forty years this 
first step is a milestone on a road which may lead to some world order. 
That this force consists of contingents of smaller nations from all over 
the world and not forces supplied by the great powers is a most hopeful 
and unexpected development. 

The action of the United States has strengthened the United Nations 
and at the same time the Western alliance. The United States knows that 
it will have to help Western Europe over the economic difficulties created 
by the invasion of Egypt. The flow of oil from the United States to relieve 
the oil shortage in Western Europe started “practically immediately after 
the disruption of the normal supply. Throughout 1955 and in the first 
week of November, 1956, the average daily shipment from American Gulf 
ports to Western Europe was 44,000 barrels. This daily average rose in 
the second week of November to 212,000 barrels, in the third week to 
321,000 barrels and in the last week of November, long before the complete 
withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces from Port Said, to the mighty total 
of 944,000 barrels. From December on, a daily average of 550,000 barrels 
was to be maintained as an overall target. 

But more will be needed than ample American help to Western Europe 
and the mere continuation of NATO. The dangerous implications of the 
invasion of Egypt should persuade the West of the need for growing 
political consultation and co-operation. The dialogue between the United 
States and Western Europe, a dialogue in which Canada and Scandinavia, 
Germany and Italy, have to participate as much as the United States and 
Britain and France, must go on, unhampered by recriminations. It must 
seek constructive solutions for the urgent problems confronting the West, 
solutions in harmony with the realities of the twentieth century and with 
the ideals of the United Nations, which after all are only the application 
of principles of modern Western civilisation to an mternationel community 
in which the West no longer plays the dominant role. 

The City College, New York. Hans Koan 


PROGRESS THROUGH PATIENCE IN POLAND 


NTE recently the “ people's democracy” of Poland was rightly 

described as a régime imposed on the country by the Soviet army and 

police. As such it was never accepted by the nation. For years, at 
the time of the Stalinist terror, Poles kept silent and listened without 
protest to the lying speeches of their rulers, but in the privacy of their 
families and their souls they remained unconquered. On January 20, 1957, 
however, with the blessing of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of 
Poland, they went to the polls and voted for Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
Mr. Gomulka was, of course, a victim of Stalin’s hate who survived by a 
happy combination of circumstances; but Communist he is and proudly 
proclaims it. It remains that Poland is at present the only country where 
Roman Catholics, the overwhelming majority of the nation, have been 
officially, though indirectly, encouraged to vote for Communist candidates, 
that is, undoubtedly for a small minority. As a result, Mr. Gomulka is 
the only Communist Jeader in the world who can claim genuine popular 
support. How is this paradox to be explained? 

Since the end of World War I Poland has had three general elections. 
On January 19, 1947, out of 12,701,056 qualified electors 11,413,618 
(89.8 per cent) voted; and 78.9 per cent of those who went to the polls 
were said to have cast their votes for the Communist-led Democratic Bloc 
which secured 382 seats out of 444. This election, however, was notoriously 
falsified. The second general election took place on October 26, 1952. 
This time there were 16,305,891 persons entitled to vote and the total 
number of votes cast was 15,495,815 (95.1 per cent). Of those who went 
to the polls 99.8 per cent allegedly voted for the lists of the National Front. 
The second Sejm (Parliament) comprised 425 members, including 278 Com- 
munists, 88 Peasants, 26 Democrats and 33 non-party deputies. This 
election, too, could hardly be described as free or fair. According to the 
new electoral law of October 24, 1956, there were now 116 constituencies 
electing from three to seven members. In each constituency there was still 
only one list of candidates of the Front of National Unity, but this time 
723 candidates were standing for 459 parliamentary seats. On January 20, 
out of 17,944,081 registered electors 16,892,218 (94.14 per cent) cast their 
votes. There were 16,833,326 valid votes and 98.4 per cent were cast on 
the official lists. 

Both the high percentage of voters and the presence of single lists of, 
candidates might suggest that the third election in the Polish People’s 
Republic was but another mockery of democratic methods. Yet the 1957 
election was as free as it could be in the present—say—geopolitical con- 
ditions of Poland. The people went to the polls voluntarily, and the only 
pressure to which they submitted was a patriotic duty to do their best 
towards preserving such national sovereignty and freedom as were achieved 
in the historic days of October 1956. According to the electoral law, a 
participation of less than 50 per cent of the electorate would have made the 
election results invalid. By mass abstention, therefore, the people could 
have expressed a vote of no confidence in their rulers. They could also, 
by systematic rejection of the top Communist- candidates, have elected a 
Sejm comprising only about 100 Communists. Theoy did neither of these 
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things. They responded to Mr. Gomulka’s dramatic appeal of January 
19 to go to the polls and, to a great extent, accepted his advice by not 
using their limited freedom of preference vote. Mr. Gomulka went so far 
as to say that “to cross out the candidates of our party means to cross 
out the independence of our country, to cross out Poland from the map 
of European states.” Whether this warning was based on unfounded fears 
or on inside information can only be guessed at. “Listen to the voice of 
reason,” Mr. Gomulka added, “ so that we shall never recall the proverb 
that ‘a Pole is wise after the harm has been done.’ Let us be wise on 
election day, and this will bring great advantage to all of us and to our 
country.” Shortly before this, Cardinal Wyszynski, asked by the daily 
newspaper Zycie Warszawy what was his New Year’s wish for Poland, 
replied: “ Not only for the current year but for always I wish for my 
mother country that all her children should always be ready to give Poland 
all their blood, all the power of their wisdom and their good will in honest 
work. The greatest political strength of the nation, however, lies in its 
spiritual unity. In addition, I wish all to be patient.” 

Mr. Gomulka himself was elected in a Warsaw constituency by a record 
majority of 99.44 per cent of valid votes, but other Communist leaders 
secured. less and one of them only 86.43 per cent. With the exception of 
Mr. Gomulka and General Marian Spychalski, who remained at the top 
of their respective lists also according to the number of votes obtained, all 
other Communist leaders were removed from the first to the second, third 
and often fifth place, while the candidates who obtained the largest popular 
voto were non-party men and sometimes leading Roman Catholics. At 
least 137 candidates who figured at the bottom of the lists received from 
10 per cent to 50 per cent of votes, but only in the constituency of Nowy 
Sacz did one top candidate obtain 45.77 per cent of votes, thereby 
necessitating a by-election since an absolute majority of valid votes is 
required for the election. Among the 458 members elected, there were 
236 Communists, 116 Peasants, 39 Democrats and 67 non-party deputies, 
including 22 Roman Catholic writers and social workers. In the new Sejm 
there are only 80 members who sat in the previous one. Among the 345 
who were not proposed for re-election figured many supporters of the 
Stalinist method of “ building Socialism ” and plenty of marionnettes ready 
to approve uncritically all orders and instructions from the party Politburo. 
The new Sejm comprises many men prominent in their own right. It is 
more representative of the nation than the two previous ones in which the 
“class origin ” of the candidates was more important than intelligence or 
character. Hitherto the Sejm was nothing more than a political recording 
machine and a huge claque which seemed to be useful for a few days a 
year. It will be different now. The intention is to transform the Sejm into 
a legislative body and an organ of control of government policy. 

In no other country of the ‘ Socialist camp” would the leaders dare to 
submit themselves. to the Polish kind of scrutiny. Nevertheless, all the 
Communist parties of the world have sent Mr. Gomulka more or leas 
warmly worded congratulations on his victory. In the free world, too, 
comments were unanimous in recognizing that the size of Mr. Gomulka’s 
victory gave him an unchallenged position as the nation’s leader and also 
in praising the political. wisdom of the Polish people. What were the 
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intimate motives of that wisdom? Was there a resolve to accept, after 
twelve years of passive resistance, the inevitability of a Communist system 
and the continuance of Poland’s membership in the “ Socialist camp’ 
headed by the Soviet Union? Communists were known for their ““ double 
talk,” for their misuse of political terminology according to which 
“ sovereignty ” meant subservience, -“* independence’ became enslavement, 
“ federation” was conterminous with -centralism and “ voluntary” was 
synonymous with compulsory. It seems, however, that things are slowly 
changing. In Poland, at any rate, they changed radically in October. Mr. 
Gomulka and his colleagues speak truthfully to the nation. They do not 
conceal the errors and the crimes of the recent past. They correct them 
and so far as possible they are rehabilitating the victims of the Polish 
Stalinist period.. Mr. Gomulka and his colleagues are Poles who happen 
to be Communists. ` But what kind of Communists? According to Mr. 
Gomulka, Communism is a social system in which no man should be 
exploited by another man. Everything else is but a theory capable of 
many interpretations. Every man sincerely attached to the principle of 
social justice can accept Gomulka’s definition. Admittedly, it is easier to 
agree on a principle than on its application. 

The Poles are an ancient nation hostile to any kind of foreign rule, but 
they are not blind to the realities of the political map of the world in 
general and that of Europe in particular. They do not forget that the 
leaders of the German Federal Republic, who claim to have the exclusive 
right to speak in the name of the German nation, refuse to recognise the 
Oder-Neisse line as a final German-Polish frontier. All Poles, however, 
whether in Poland or living abroad, are unanimous in rejecting a peaceful 
change of this frontier. They know that among the great powers only the 
Soviet Union guarantees this frontier. Twice in a generation German 
armies penetrated deeply into Russian lands. No country paid for the 
victory of 1945 a higher price than the Soviet Union. Sir Winston 
Churchill once said that the action of Russia was “a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma,” but added that the key was Russian national 
interest. It is difficult to see how Russian national interest could suggest the 
unleashing of a new Drang nach Osten. Although the Polish nation is 
capable of doing much towards consolidating its freedom and improving 
its standard of living, its efforts would bear fruit more quickly if it were 
helped by its friends. The Soviet Union already gave help in November, 
during Mr. Gomulka’s visit to Moscow, by cancelling Poland’s outstanding 
indebtedness and by granting new credits. It is the wish of all Poles that 
Great Britain and the United States should do the same. They, too, should 
spare no effort in preparing a solution of European security that would 
combine German reunification with recognition of the Oder-Neisse line. 
It is self-evident that the former is impossible without the latter. 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 


CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD HERTER 
N eee 1, Mr. Christian Archibald Herter, former Governor 
of Massachusetts, succeeded Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior as United 
States Under Secretary of State. His appointment was heralded in 
Europe, especially in Britain, as a significant and hopeful change not only 
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in the Administration of United States’ foreign policy, but also for better 
American understanding of British and French policy. Although it was 
announced in December while the great Suez debate was raging and Anglo- 
American relations were severely strained, it was not the direct result of 
events in the Middle East. Despite his great vote-getting power and 
impressive administrative achievements in his two terms (1952/56) as 
Republican Governor of the generally Democratic State of Massachusetts, 
he flatly refused to run for a third term. Instead he let it be known to 
President Eisenhower, who has both respect and affection for him, that 
he was not seeking re-election and would be available for a top administra- 
tion post, particularly in foreign affairs. That, together with his record of 
public service; his part in ‘“‘ kingmaking” being one of the liberal 
Republicans who persuaded Genera] Eisenhower to try for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1952; his “Jock, stock and barrel” support’ - 
for the President’s subsequent “ middle of the road ” domestic policy and 
progressive international policies; and his dignified behaviour over the 
Harold Stassen fiasco in attempting to replace Mr. Nixon by Mr. Herter 
as the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate at the Republican Conven- 
tion last August, ensured that he was given the Under Secretary’s job when 
Herbert Hoover Junior resigned. Indeed, it is no secret that Mr. Herter 
is being groomed for Mr. Dulles’ job as Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles 
has said that he will consider retiring when he is 70—in 1958, but the. 
effects of his recent illness and operation may compel him to leave sooner. 

Although Mr. Herter is destined for higher office it is as Mr. Herbert 
Hoover Junior’s successor, after an interval of thirty-two years that he 
again sees service in the State Department in Washington, but now as a 
political policy director instead of a junior official which post he held from 
1916 to 1925. One reason for the recent drift, negation and contradictions 
of American foreign policy especially during the Suez crisis was that the 
main burden of advising the President on crucial issues fell upon 
Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior. That was because of Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
peasity for travel—‘‘ his infinite capacity for taking planes ” as one wag put 
it, or the point of a reporter’s imaginary story of the President saying to 
Mr. Dulles, “John Foster, don’t do something, just stand there ”—and 
on account of his absence through illness during the critical days of the 
Middle East flare-up. The plain fact, however, is that Herbert Hoover 
Junior, an oil engineer of great*technical competence and experience, was 
not given the Under Secretary’s job to deal with policy. He was put there 
in the first place primarily to administer the vast State Department. He 
bad had no worthwhile experience of grappling with foreign policy in a 
rapidly changing and constantly baffling world scene and of the pitfalls of 
international politics. Yet in Mr. Dulles’ absence he had to be personal 
advisor to a President who relies heavily on his top personal aides. As 
Mr. James Reston pointed out in the New York Times, even before Mr. 
Dulles was away from Washington ill he was, in effect, replaced by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover Junior Acting as Secretary of State for over 35 per cent. 
of the time. 

The difference in training and experience between Mr. Herter and Mr. 
Hoover for this job is most marked. Unlike Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior, 
Mr. Herter has, as the Times reminded us, a patrician intellectual tradition 
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that has given the United States some truly great leaders in its public 
service, particularly in foreign affairs. He is certainly not one to apply 
today President Coolidge’s notorious dictum that in the international field 
the “ business of the United States is business.” Now 61 years old he 
was born in Paris on March 2, 1895. His parents, well-to-do Bostonians, 
were artists and studying in Paris. When he was ten they returned to 
America, and in 1915 Christian Herter graduated from Harvard. The 
following year he went to Columbia University to study Architecture. Later 
in that year he joined the State Department, and began his public service 
as an Attaché of the U.S. Embassy in Berlin. Due to illness in the 
Diplomatic ranks, he found himself Acting United States Minister to 
Belgium for a short time at the age of 22, In 1917 after America entered 
World War 1, he was arrested at Mainz by the Germans as a spy when he 
was trying to get to Switzerland as ordered by Washington. By fast and 
convincing argument he managed to persuade a trigger happy Prussian 
officer intent on shooting him that he was an American diplomat. Later, 
he was again forced to talk his way out of a subsequent arrest by German 
civilian police. He volunteered for the American Army but was rejected 
on account of his height—6 ft. 6 inches—and tbe fact that he was thirty 
pounds underweight. He returned to State Department service and at the 
end of the war organised a commission to negotiate with Germany on 
prisoners of war, an agreement on which was signed on Armistice night 
in 1918. He was also Secretary of the American Commission to negotiate 
Peace in Paris and at the age of 24 sat in on the Peace Conference. At 29 
he was appointed by Mr. Herbert Hoover (later President Hoover) then 
Secretary of Commerce in President Harding’s Administration, as 
Executive Secretary of the European Relief Council, and he was later 
sent on long travels in Russia to report on the relief of the famine there 
after World War 1. He resigned from the State Department in 1925 as 
a protest against America’s failure to join the League of Nations. For a 
short time he lectured at Harvard where he founded the School for 
Advanced Studies in International affairs. 

Mr. Herter started his political career in 1931 when he was 36 by 
winning election to the Massachusetts State House of Representatives. He 
served for six terms (12 years) and was elected Speaker in 1939 for four 
years. As an indication of his liberal political philosophy before his “‘ 150 
per cent.” support of Eisenhower’s “ middle of the road” policies, he 
drafted the Massachusetts Employment Security Law which was made 
even before President Roosevelt’s New Deal provided for a similar 
Federal Law in extending relief to the unemployed. In 1943 he entered 
the U.S. Congress as a Representative in the House and served there for ten 
years. It was while a Member of the House in Washington that he was 
appointed Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee which 
toured 18 nations in Europe to make a report that was to become the 
basis of the now famous Marshall Plan. Early in 1952, Joseph W. Martin, 
Republican Minority Leader in the House of Representatives, also from 
Massachusetts and Sinclair Weekes, now Eisenhower’s Secretary of Com- 
merce, persuaded Mr. Herter to run for the Governorship of Massachusetts 
which the Democrats had held for twenty-four years. He agreed and won 
by a narrow margin. Such was his wise and liberal administration that he 
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was re-elected in 1954 with an “increased majority at a time when the 
Democrats made considerable gains in State and local elections in the rest 
of the country. They even gained control of the Massachusetts Lower 
House, but such was Mr. Herter’s record right to the end of his final term 
that even bis Democratic opponents conceded that he had governed wisely 
and well. 

Just as it is almost certain that when Mr. Dulles goes, Mr. Herter will take 
over, it is just as problematical whether the former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts will win, as he would like to, the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1960. Since President Eisenhower is barred by the Con- 
stitution from serving a third term, the race for the Republican nomination 
will therefore be wide open. Vice-President Nixon is perhaps strongly 
placed. It is a historical fact of some political significance, however, that 
only once since 1804, when the method of electing the Vice-President was 
changed, has a Vice-President been President unless he has first succeeded 
to the Presidency as a result of the death of a President. Mr. Herter, who 
in his long political career has never been beaten at the polls, will be well 
in the running. Indeed, he was strongly fancied and backed by powerful 
Republicans for the nomination had President Eisenhower: not been 
available for renomination this year. 

Mr. Herter: has three handies pe in Bis ambition for ihe Presidency: His 
age, his arthritis and the doubt about his being a natural born citizen of. 
the United States. He will be 66 in 1961. Only two Presidents have been 
inaugurated at a greater age, William Henry Harison in 1841 and Dwight D. 
Eisenbower in 1957. He suffers from arthritis although his Doctors have 
said that he is fit enough to tackle even the hardest assignments. He was 
born in Paris and the American Constitution says that a Presidential or 
Vice-Presidential candidate must be a “natural born citizen” of the 
United States. Most legal experts, however, say that as Mr. Hertez’s parents 
were Americans and that as his birth was registered at the American 
Consulate in Paris, there is little doubt of his elegibility. If necessary, he 
could get the United States Supreme Court to pronounce on the matter, 
and it is as certain as anything can be that he would be given the verdict. 
He is bi-lingual due to his early life in France, is a man of culture and has 
wide diplomatic and political experience. He also has much knowledge 
of Europe and her ways. He will serve America well and will assuredly 
understand her Allies better. We should not, however, expect too much of 
him too soon. We have no reason to expect that he will be other than an 
American first and an internationalist afterwards. As long as we recognise 
that it will save us a lot of trouble. Indeed it will help our understanding 
of American foreign policy in the years ahead. PATRICK BUNYAN 


FIVE CENTURIES OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 


N March Ist the Moravian Church—or Unitas Fratrum, as it prefers 
to be called—celebrates its fifth centenary, because it was founded 
in the little village of Kunwald on the Ist March, 1457, in the south- 
east of Bobemia,' where an independent Brotherhood was established. It 
is the first of the churches born of the great revival of faith at the close of 
the Middle Ages. John Wycliffe was the first prophet of the new ora. In 
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England his followers, the Lollards, were “speedily suppressed by Act of 
Parliament in 1401, and survived in only a‘ few villages. He had a much 
greater influence in Bohemia. For about sixty years there existed a very 
close connection, both personal and literary, between England and 
Bohemia. In 1382, two years before Wycliffe’s death, King Richard II 
married Princess Anne of Bohemia, and many Bohemians came to the 

ish Court. In 1390, some students from Prague University visited 
Oxford, studied Wycliffe’s doctrines, and took back copies of some of his 
works to Prague. The result of these men’s efforts was that Wycliffe’s 
doctrines were soon the topic of widespread discussion in Bobemia. At 
the very time when his followers were being burned in England, John Huss, 
inspired by his teaching, was preaching with great effect in the Bethlehem 
Chapel at Prague, and some of the English Lollards did their utmost to 
help him. Of the English Lollards in Bohemia the most influential was 
Peter Payne, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 1412, he settled 
down in Prague and made Wycliffe’s doctrines popular by publishing 
them in the form of pithy extracts. Through the powerful personality of 
John Huss the teaching of Wycliffe was developed and spread abroad 
through Bohemia, which was the central Kingdom of Europe. 

‘John Huss was burned at the stake for his faith at Constance in the 
year 1415. During the terrible Hussite war which came immediately after 
his martyrdom, amidst the clash of parties there were groups of quiet 
seekers after truth, and under the leadership of Brother Gregory the Unitas 
Fratrum was founded with the triple ideal of Faith, Fellowship and 
Freedom, and with a strong emphasis on practical Christian life. Gregory 
and his friends, with the special permission of King George Podiebrad, 
retired to the little village of Kunwald where they established an 
independent Brotherhood. They taught that Holy Scripture alone was the 
true Christian standard, and the first object of the settlers at Kunwald was 
in every department of life to be true to the law of Christ. At the Synod 
held at Lhota in 1467, Brother Gregory and his friends decided to obtain 
their own Episcopal Orders, and for this purpose they applied to the 
Waldenses who in Northern Italy had maintained the faith of the- Gospel 
from time immemorial. The Brethren held the opinion that a true 
Episcopal Succession depended, not on a mechanical descent from the 
Apostles, but on moral and spiritual conformity with Apostolic principles. 
During the next one hundred and seventy years the Brethren spread rapidly 
in Bohemia. Strong branches were also formed in Moravia and Poland, 
and thus, even at this early stage, the Moravian Church had an inter- 
national character. At the head of the Church was the Inner Council 
elected by the Synod, and this Synod consisted of all the Bishops, Presbyters 
and Deacons. 

In 1501, the Brethren published the first hymn book in Christendom, 
containing 84 hymns. They also issued Catechisms, and some of these, 
translated into German, attracted the attention of Martin Luther and were 
also used by the Protestants in Switzerland. But, above all, the Brethren 
published the so-called Kralitz Bible in 1579. This was in Bohemian and 
was the first translation of the Bible out of the original Hebrew and Greek 
into the language of the people. The translation of Wycliffe’s Bible into 
English had been made from the Latin version of the Vulgate, and not 
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from tho original Hebrew and Greek. The Wycliffe Society, which has 
printed for the first time Wycliffe’s Latin Works, has had to go peincipally 
to Vienna and Prague for the text, as there are only a few of the Wycliffe 
manuscripts to be found in England, because they had been seized and 
burnt by order of the English Bishops of the 14th century. The Moravian 
Brethren established in nearly every parish free schools for the poorer 
children and in them both the Bible and the Catechism were in daily use, 
and practical lessons were given in trade and commerce. At this time 
nine-tenths of the people in Bohemia were Protestants. 

In 1619 the Estates of Bohemia were in revolt against Ferdinand of 
Austria who, on the death of the Emperor Matthias, had succeeded to 
the throne of that country. The Elector Palatine, Frederick V, who had 
married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King James I of England, was 
the head of the German Protestant Union, and was offered the crown of 
Bohemia, which he accepted. This was the cause of the Thirty Years War, 
which was only terminated by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. James I 
has been very much blamed for not having used his influence on his son- 
in-law to prevent him from so foolishly accepting the Crown of Bohemia. 
A single battle on the White Mountain, a few miles outside of Prague, 
settled the young King’s fate in November 1620. He made no attempt to 
rally the fugitives, but fled from the country with his beautiful wife, - 
leaving the Bohemian Protestants to the tender mercies of Ferdinand. 
The Emperor, who had been brought up by the Jesuits, was determined 
to root out Protestantism in Bohemia and Moravia. These events created 
a profound impression in England, and the English people were greatly 
incensed at the inaction of King James I in the straggle for the defence 
not only of Bohemia but also of the Palatinate against the Emperor. 
Elizabeth was known as the Winter Queen, since she and ber husband had 
only reigned for a very few moaths at Prague. Their youngest daughter, 
Sophia, was the Princess named in the Act of Settlement passed by the 
English Parliament in 1701 as the first in succession to the throne should 
both William I and Queen Anne die without leaving heirs. It was 
Sophia’s son, George I, the Elector of Hanover, who succeeded Anne, and 
who became the ancestor of our present Queen. 

In Bohemia the Church of the Brethren was now destroyed by force. 
36,000 families left Bohemia and Moravia. AI the Brethren’s churches 
were scized and turned into Roman Catholic chapels. Kralitz Bibles and 
Hymn Books were burned in thousands, and thus by the power of the 
sword the Moravian Church was stamped out of existence. In spite of this 
complete destruction Bishop Comenius still believed that in God’s good 
time the Moravian Church would be revived. He had become Minister 
of the congregation at Fulneck. Here the troops of Ferdinand appeared 
and the village was sacked. His house was pillaged and gutted, his books 
and his manuscripts were burned, and he himself had to flee from the 
country. Remembering our Lord’s parable of the mustard seed, he prayed 
that in the old home of the Brethren God would preserve ‘‘ a Hidden Seed ” 
which would one day grow to a tree; but for the present the Brethren had 
to bury their Bibles in their gardens, hold midnight meetings in garrets 
and stables, and preserve their records in the thatched roofs of their 
cottages. Comenius was on the one hand a Bishop of the Brethren’s 
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Church, and on the other hand an educational reformer; but his whole 
life was of one piece. He drew no line between the secular and the sacred. 
He led the Brethren to Lissa in Poland, and taught for thirteen years in the 
famous Grammar School in that town. He insisted that no boy or girl 
should have to learn by heart anything he did not understand. He insisted 
that nature should be studied, not out of books but by direct contact with 
nature herself. The whole object of education, he maintained, was to 
develop not only the physical and intellectual but also the moral and 
spiritual powers. Had he lived in the twentieth century he would have 
been shocked by the modern demand for a purely secular education. 

While the Thirty Years War was raging this great scholar, banished 
from his native land, was devising sublime and broad-minded . schemes 
for the elevation of the whole human race. He became so famous that 
he was invited to England while Charles I was still on the throne, and 
found upon his arrival that the English Parliament was interested in his 
projects. He had a high opinion of English piety. ‘‘ The ardour,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ with which the people crowd to the churches is incredible. Almost 
all bring a copy of the Bible with them.” Of all countries England seemed 
to him the best suited for the accomplishment of his plans. Unfortunately, 
at the very time when he was resident in London, England was on the 
eve of a revolution. The Irish Rebellion broke out in 1641, civil war trod 
on its heels, and he left England for ever. He continued to hope against 
hope. The news of his sufferings reached the ears of Cromwell, who 
offered to find a home for the Brethren in Ireland. If only he had accepted 
~ that offer, it is certain that Oliver would have been as good as his word, 
and the whole modern history of Ireland might have been altered; bat 
Comenius felt that his duty lay with his own people. He continued to 
care for them till his death and kept the old Faith burning in the hearts 
of “ the Hidden Seed.” For the benefit of those still worshipping in secret 
in Bohemia and Moravia, he prepared a Catechism in which he taught 
once more the broad and simple faith of the Moravian Brethren. But 
fifty years before his prayers were answered he lay silent in the grave 
(1672); yet never did ‘‘ bread cast upon the water” more richly return. 

In 1683 under the pressure of public opinion, and possibly influenced by 
his aunt, “ the Winter Queen” of Bohemia, whom he had invited to 
return to England after the Restoration, Charles I issued a Cabinet Order 
on behalf of the Brethren. This Order was accompanied by an account 
- of their distresses, and the King recommended the Brethren to William 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London. If Gregory, the Patriarch, may be called the founder of the 
Moravian Brotherhood in 1457, Nicholas Lewis Count Zinzendorf may 
be truly described as “ the renewer”’ of the old church of the Moravians. 
In 1722 he allowed certain refugees to settle on his estate in Saxony. They 
came from Moravia and he soon discovered that these exiles were genuine 
descendants of the old church. He built òn his estate the far-famed settle- 
ment of Herrnhut, which can be translated as “‘ the refuge of the Lord.” 
In 1742 he had the Moravian Brotherhood legally recognised as a true 
church in Saxony and in 1749, at his request, the Brethren were by Act 
of the British Parliament recognised as an “ ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church ” in Great Britain and her Colonies. In England the Brethren 
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paved tho way for the Evangelical Revival. Their influence on John and 
Charles Wesley, through Peter Boehler, one of their staunchest adherents, 
is well known. They evangelised widely in Yorkshire, the Midlands, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. In spite of this they established only a few congrega- 
tions, advising their converts not to join the Moravian Church, but to 
remain true to the Church of England. 

Zinzendorf was, above all, a great missionary leader. At a period when 
on the Continent foreign missions were largely decried, he taught the 
Brethren at Herrnhut that their chief task was to ‘‘ proclaim the Saviour 
to the world.” On August 21st, 1732, the first two Moravian missionaries 
started for St. Thomas, the island in the West Indies which at that time 
belonged to Denmark. During the next sixty years no fewer than 226 
Moravian missionaries went out to foreign lands, end in 1790 the Brethren 
published—aunder the title of “ Periodical Accounts ”—the first missionary 
magazine to appear in England. In the British West Indies the Christian 
discipline inculcated by the Moravian missionariés was so much valued 
by the Government as a civilising agency that it actually made feasible 
the emancipation of the slaves. This led the British Government to urge 
the Moravians to undertake new work on the Gold Coast and in Bengal. 
It was the Brethren who first sent missionaries to the trying climates of 
Labrador, Alaska, Greenland and Tibet; and their Leper Home in 
Jerusalem became the model for all other leper colonies. Their heroic 
missionary labours together with their work in the field of education in 
creating schools where so much stress is laid on the formation of Christian 
character, have made the Moravian Church known throughout the world. 
They have come through persecution and much worldly tribulation. 
During the blitz of the last war their headquarters in Fetter Lane was 
destroyed, and in Germany their famous settlement of Herrnhut was 
deliberately laid waste by the Russians the day before the Armistice. At 
the last General Synod, held in that well-known spot, they had issued 
once more a declaration setting forth their faith in Church Unity on a 
broad Evangelical basis. The Moravian Church is still true to the motto 
which encircles its ancient Episcopal Seal: ‘“‘ Vicit Agnus noster eum 
sequamur.” (“‘ Our Lamb has conquered. Let us follow Him.) 

Douaias Savory 


IMPRESSIONS IN MOSCOW 

N the Communist cities there is little difference between “ Mayfair” and 

the “ East End.” The drab homes and shop windows give all districts of 

the city a more or less uniform character, particularly with the old houses 
in a bad state of dilapidation. The few comparatively well-kept old and 
new public monuments are also more or less evenly distributed between 
the internal and external districts. One could not help being favourably 
impressed by the careful maintenance of certain memorials one would 
have assumed to be offensive to Bolshevik eyes. Alexander the First was 
introduced by the Intourist guide as ‘‘ the most reactionary of all Russian 
Czars,”—yet he continues to ride on his rearing metal horse on a high 
pedestal in the heart of Leningrad. Moscow is fevoured as State capitals 
usually are by ambitious governments. Unlike Delhi where the new city 
is built completely separate from the old, in Moscow they have tried to 
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blend the old and the new. In the 1920's, the early years of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, the Communists were indeed proud of the newly erected 
buildings tending to overshadow the relics of the past. Now, however, 
they show more concern for their ancestral inheritance. They have even 
decided to refrain from building more skyscrapers—anxious to maintain, 
as far as it is still possible, the harmony of the skyline. Seven skyscrapers 
have been built in Moscow so far. The most prominent among them is 
the new university which provides educational facilities for over 20,000 
students. The new buildings which continue to go up in the inner as well 
as outer districts will not exceed six or at the most eight storeys. In 
Moscow even the shops are somewhat nearer to the western standards, 
and Gorki Street could with some exaggeration be described as a “ puritan 
Piccadilly.” Thanks to the women in white aprons sweeping the streets 
and to the civic discipline of the population, Moscow and Leningrad must 
rank among the cleanest cities in the world. Women, if anything, have 
worked harder still since the war. The official explanation is that the 
country lost a considerable percentage of its male population during the 
long years of hostilities and so many women were left without the 
possibility of getting married. They work as shop assistants, bus and 
tramway drivers and conductresses, in hospitals, on the railways and do a 
wide range of jobs on the collective farms. There is, however, no place for 
them in the army during peacetime. Although most men still wear the 
old, Prussian-style crew-cut, in Moscow you can sporadically see the 
equivalent of the London Teddy boys, with their long “‘ Edwardian ” hair- 
style. Hats, both masculine and feminine, are still rare: men mostly wear 
peak-caps, women cover in scarfs their unimaginative coiffure. Moscow 
even breeds some unmistakable “‘ spivs.” Those whom I met wanted to 
buy some western goods from me and showed thé dollar notes they would 
have been willing to pay for them. 

The “thaw” has so far had little effect on those officials who.are not 
under the supervision of the perfunctorily cordial “ Intourist” personnel. 
Shop assistants, streetcar and bus conductresses, people working in hotels, 
post offices and banks are all “civil servants ” and behave with haughty 
reserve often to the point of supercilious dignity. This appears to be less 
marked in the countryside, where the personal touch mellows down the 
official self-importance. People with money can spend it almost, but only 
almost, in such a varied manner as in the West. A wide variety of domestic 
and foreign foodstuffs, clothing articles, watches, all household utensils, 
television sets, even books in many languages are available at a price— 
although Moscow students sometimes have to travel to small country places 
to pick up a copy of the more popular publications which are sold out at 
once in the large cities. Theatres, cinemas, elegant hotels—although with 
food more noted for quantity than for quality—alongside with self-service 
bars and late-night cafés, are open to those who can afford the often 
exorbitant prices. Homes, however, are not subject to free bargain, but 
are allocated officially, with rents which are comparatively low, but rise 
progressively with the income of the tenant. Motor cars can be bought by’ 
anybody who can put down 8,000 Roubles (£800) and has the patience to 
wait one year for delivery. There is, however, one restriction: there can 
be only one car in one family. The “ two-car family ” is, thus, not likely 
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to enter the Russian social register for the time being. In the cities there 
are a considerable number of television derials, but in the villages most 
people still have to manage with only sound radio, Money can buy almost 
anything, even murder. It happened in Moscow just recently that a woman 
was sentenced to death for having engaged for 5,000 Roubles two people 
to help her strangle her daughter-in-law. (After a post-war experiment in 
abolition, the death penalty has been restored in Russia.) 

While at an approximate estimate—considering prices and wagea—staple 
food in Russia is only about 10 to 15 per cent dearer than in Britain (still 
one of the cheapest countries in the world!) the clothing prices defy any 
comparison. A man’s suit of better quality costs about 1,000 Roubles, or 
four times the monthly income of a lowly paid worker, and other clothing 
prices, male or female, are in proportion to that. People are, therefore, on 
the whole, well fed but far from well dressed. Although, in all fairness, 
I did not see one single person walking barefoot in town or country, the 
general clothing situation is deplorable. Wet and cold: as I was in rainy 
Leningrad, I felt ashamed to feel sorry for myself, seeing the Russian men 
who had to brave the cloudburst without an overcoat and the girls who had 
to tread along on the wet pavement in thin sandals. Although, generally 
speaking, the appearance of the people is clean, you hardly ever see a pair 
of shining shoes. It is a curious fact that in the Communist countries not . 
the lower, but the higher income groups are usually more dissatisfied with 
their lot. There is, of course, an explanation for this. While large sections 
of the western working class enjoy, no doubt, a higher standard of living 
than their opposite numbers in Russia (even the Soviet professor and 
economic adviser Mr. Eugene Varga admitted this in a recent article! ) 
the difference between the workers is not so pronounced as that between 
the highest rungs of the Communist economic and social ladder, more in 
contact with developments abroad,.are fully aware that, in ‘spite of their 
relative privileges, they are, all things considered, still far worse off than 
their western colleagues. 

Although the official ideology and youth education has not flinched from 
materialism, tolerance continues to be accorded to religious practices. 
When I was in the richly ornamented Saint Nicholas’s Catholic Cathedral 
in Leningrad on a weekday, Only a few people were attending the early 
morning service, but those present acted very devout. Most of them were 
old, although I do remember a young mother with her son, about eight 
years old. On their outside appearance the people whom I saw in the 
Cathedral did not look either better or worse off than the average Russian. 
Reverend Jennings, the author of The Devil’s Playground who, as a 
member of our travelling party, attended two Baptist functions—one in 
Moscow, another in Leningrad—had the same impression of those whom he 
met there. Apparently church-goers are not subject to economic penalties. 
The positive aspects are more attractive than the negative ones even in 
Communist metaphysics as far as the average Russian is concerned. While 
only a few occasional prowlers ever enter the anti-religious museum— 
conveniently situated at “ Kazanski Terrace” in Leningrad—there are 
still the daily mile-and-half queues in front of the Moscow Mausoleum to 
honour the embalmed bodies of Lenin and Stalin—the symbols of Com- 
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munist determination to defy mortality. In recent years the new regime 
undoubtedly widened the scope for ‘* non-controversial criticism ”—a right 
to criticise, usually restricted to card-bearing Communists, and confined 
to subjects related to the “ best implementation of Communism.” How- 
ever, the doctrines of Marx and Lenin are as unassailable as ever. 
While the posthumously discovered heresies of Stalin are open to criticism, 
it would not be advisable for anyone in Russia to find “ heresies” by 
members of the present leadership. Those heading the Government and 
the Party still hold the monopoly of the Scribes and Pharisees: they alone 
are entitled to interpret the sacred scriptures of Communism. i 
It would be erroneous to press the parallel between the present situation 
in the East-European countries and in Russia too far. In Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Hungary social discontent combined with hurt nationalistic 
pride rose against the domination by the Kremlin. In Russia, on the other 
hand, the patriotic sentiments of the man in the street are still behind the 
regime. Communism is regarded as the victory of the masses against 
oppressors from without and within; few people think today of restormg 
Czardom, fewer still to setting up a new “Kerenski Government.” Even 
the significance of reports about Russian soldiers having joined the 
freedom fighters in Hungary should not be overrated. In a totalitarian 
State comprising many nationalities there are always dissidents. It is, there- 
fore, not untimely to remember that when, after a long procrastination, 
Hitler had finally allowed Wlassow—a renegade general of Stalin—to 
organise his army recruited among prisoners of war, he soon had an 
effective striking force of anti-Communist Russians at his disposal.* This 
was attained in spite of the fact that Wlassow, a champion of “ Greater 
Russia,” was not the right man to attract the Ukranians who were more 
inclined to co-operate with the Germans against the Communist regime 
than any other nationality in the USSR. When, at the end of the war, he 
was extradited to Soviet Russia and subsequently tried and executed, (his 
extradition did nothing to enhance the confidence of the Russian opposition 
in the western world), scarcely any ripple of his movenient remained on 
‘the surface of Russian life. It is, therefore, unlikely that the recent 
individual desertions in Hungary -will have much repercussion in Russia. 
The real danger to the Communist regime may come from the Soviet Army 
—but more from “loyal” generals like Koniev and Zhukov than from 
turncoats of Wlassow’s brand. The most perceptible development in post- 
Stalin Russia is the emergence of the Army as a politico-social factor. 
Although belated, the Russian revolution may finally produce its Napoleon 
or even its General Monk. GEORGE A. FLORIS 
* The writer was told by a member of the “ Czechoslovak ion ” who 
had ai m OE ee of ba Roimaga that im 1944, Tn tho Daile for “ Dukla 
Pass” in the Mountains, the only real resistance the advance 
of the Soviet Army came from the Russian troops of General Caneral Wlassow 
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Court needed a hostess, the Emperor an heir. Princess Mathilde, who 

had strongly attracted him as a young man, had married a Russian 

millionaire and was no longer available. The Tsar Nicholas, who 
refused to address the parvenu ruler as mon frère, could not allow a Russian 
princess to share a shaky throne, for everyone remembered the fate of the 
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Empress Marie Louise. Unable to break into the charmed circle. of 
royalty, Napoleon IIT was forced to look elsewhere. Meeting Eugénie de 
Montijo at a dinner party in 1850 at the house of Princess Mathilde, he 
was fascinated by her beauty and charm and invited her to the Elysée and 
St. Cloud. Her father Count Montijo, a Grandee of Spain, had died when 
she was a child. Her clever and ambitious mother, once a lady in waiting 
to Queen Isabella, had married her elder daughter to the Duke of Alba, 
the leading nobleman of Spain, and she cherished even loftier ambitions 
for the younger. The ladies revisited Paris in the autumn of 1852, and after 
the proclamation of the Empire they were invited to Compiègne where the 
attentions of the ruler became embarrassing. Oui quand je serai 
Impératrice, replied Eugénie, and the engagement was promptly 
announced. In safeguarding her reputation she had won his respect. “I 
have preferred a woman whom I love and respect to one unknown to me,” 
he declared in a speech from the throne. “ Endowed with all the qualities 
of soul, she will be an ornament of the throne and in the hour of danger 
one of its courageous supports.” 

The marriage took place at Notre Dame within a month. Infinitely more 
than a lovely doll the Empress was an outstanding personality in her own 
right, with firm religious and political convictions, and a character beyond 
reproach. Though ambition counted for more than love, she dedicated 
herself to France and the glory of the Empire. Miscarriages were followed 
by the birth of the Prince Imperial in 1856. Henceforth the affection which 
might have gone to a husband of her own choosing was lavished on the 
son whose tragic fate at the age of twenty-three inflicted a far deeper 
wound than the fall of the Empire and the death of her ailing husband. In 
the words of Filon, the devoted tutor, her feeling for the Emperor had 
always been less than passion but more than friendship, and not till the 
shadows fell at Chislehurst did a new tenderness on both sides emerge. 
With the passing years he realised ever more fully how much he owed to 
his consort who made Paris the social capital of Europe and acted as 
Regent when he was abroad. Louis Philippe, declared Sainte-Beuve, was 
too like a bourgeois to keep the respect of the bourgeoisie. “The King 
of France in old times had been the first gentleman of the kingdom, Louis 
Philippe merely the first bourgeois. There was nothing royal about him, 
nothing to strike the imagination.” It was the task of the Emperor and 
the Empress to strike the imagination, and he could have failed without 
her help. “ He can be charming if he likes,” reported Hübner, the Austrian 
Ambassador, but for Eugénie to charm required no effort of will. 
“ L’Espagnole,”” needless to say, had her enemies, captained by Prince 
Napoleon who detested her, as he would have detested any other consort, 
for blocking his claim to the succession. Princess Mathilde also resented 
the loss of her position as the first lady of the land and made little attempt 
to hide her jealousy. Morny was never her friend, and Persigny deplored 
her political influence. Yet she had a few loyal friends among them 
Mérimée and Princess Metternich, and contrived to hold her own against 
all comers. 

Though the Faubourg Saint-Germain boycotted the parvenu Court and 
gazed across the frontier to the Comte de Chambord or the Comte de 
Paris, the Emperor was supported by the army, the Church and the great 
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majority of the middle class. The manual workers had not begun to count, 
but they sensed that he paid more attention to their needs than any previous 
occupant of the throne. Though he often talked of a Liberal Empire ‘he 
never believed in it. He appointed Ollivier to the post of Prime Minister 
at the eleventh hour, but his gospel of benevolent autocracy forbade the 
effective transfer of power. For nineteen years he was solely responsible 
both for the successes and failures of French policy, and there were plenty 
of both. He threw himself into the task of enriching France with the same 
energy as he strove to increase her prestige and to enlarge her possessions. 
His first task, as he saw it, was the development of the national resources 
by public works, railways and canals, roads, bridges, and ports financed 
partly by the state, partly by newly founded banks such as the Crédit 
Foncier. “I am a socialist,” he used to say, and he had none of the 
laissez-faire inhibitions which fettered our Victorians. He improved the 
housing of the workers, founded benefit societies and built almshouses. 
Owing to his vigorous support the Cobden treaty of 1860 was negotiated to 
the benefit of the commerce of both countries. The most spectacular of 
his achievements was the construction of boulevards in the capital by the 
dynamic Alsatiar Haussmann, former Mayor of Bordeaux. Prosperity 
fostered corruption and fortunes were quickly made. The society of the 
Second Empire as depicted by Zola was neither better nor worse than the 
speckled throng portrayed by Balzac under Charles X and Louis Philippe. 
“The country is nothing but one vast public and private gaming house,” - 
complained Flahault in 1863, whose son the Duc de Mory had a finger 
in many a financial pie. One of the ironies of the era was the prosecution 
of the author of Mme Bovary during the reign of a ruler whose immorality 
was notorious. Except for Mérimée, an old friend of the Montijo family, 
and Sainte-Beuve, who accepted a nomination to the Senate, the 
Intellectuals frowned on the Empire. 

“ His mind is as full of schemes as a warren is full of rabbits,” exclaimed 
Palmerston, who knew him well, and the redrafting of the map of Europe 
on the principle of nationality obsessed him. Like Mazzini, he dreamed 
of sovereign states based on racial unity freely collaborating in the general 
purposes of prosperity and peace. For Poland he could do nothing, but 
his share in the making of Italy was his greatest achievement. Having 
restored the prestige of French arms by limiting Russian influence in 
Turkey through the Crimean war, and being saluted by Victor Cousin as 
the Emperor of Europe, he proceeded to plan with Cavour the eviction 
of Austria from Italy. When the Sardinian Minister had congratulated the 
President on December 3, 1848, he received the reply: ‘‘ Now I can do what 
I like I will do something for Italy, tell your Government.” Cavour 
despatched his beautiful niece Countess Castiglione to exert her charms on 
the inflammable ruler and she played her part with zest. A more sensational 
factor was Orsini’s bomb, for the conspirator’s appeal ‘‘ Let him liberate 
my country ” stirred memories in the breast of the former Carbonero who 
was only dissuaded with difficulty from granting him his life. A third - 
means of cementing the alliance was the marriage of Prince Napoleon to 
Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel. 

When all was ready for a trial of strength with the House of Hapsburg, 
the signal was given at the New Year’s reception of the Corps Diplomatique 
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in 1859. “I regret that our relations with your Government are not so 
good as formerly,” remarked the Emperor to the Austrian Ambassador, 
“ but I beg you to tell the Emperor that my personal sentiments for him 
have not changed.” The campaign of the following summer was a war of 
planned aggression, justified in the eyes of the plotters by the argument 
that there was no other way of evicting Austria. As Cavour observed, ‘If 
we did for ourselves what we do for our countries what rascals we should 
be! ” The campaign was brief. Sickened by ths slaughter at Solferino, 
which led Henri Dunant to found the Red Cross, he hurriedly made peace 
with Francis Joseph on the basis of the surrender of Lombardy. One of 
the proudest days of his life was that on which he rode with Victor 
Emmanuel through the cheering crowds of Milan. Cavour resigned in 
protest against leaving Venetia to Austria without consulting him, but the 
Emperor had no real choice. The quadrilateral of fortresses would have 
required greater sacrifices in blood and money than France was prepared 
to make, and the massing of Prussian troops in the Rhineland threatened 
invasion at any moment while the French army was busy beyond the 
Alps. The bill for aiding and indeed rendering possible the aggrandisement 
of Piedmont was the cession of Savoy and the district of Nice. ‘* Nobody 
can deny that the Emperor is a most extraordinary man,” commented 
Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador, “and that he has raised France to 
a position in Europe which she had long ceased to occupy.” The Empress 
always regarded it as his finest hour. 

In addition to Lombardy, the richest province of Italy, the victory of 
the House of Savoy opened the way to further changes and was quickly 
followed by the absorption of Tuscany, Parma and Modena and of two- 
thirds of the extensive Papal states. In these dramatic events the Emperor 
took no part, and he disapproved the liquidation of the Bourbon Kingdom 
of Sicily and Naples by Garibaldi and his redshirts. While Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel dreamed of a nation-state with its capital in Rome, the 
Emperor advocated a federation under the honorary. presidency of the 
Pope. His zeal for the principle of nationality was tempered by his need 
of the support of French Catholics who demanded the preservation of 
Papal sovereignty in the Eternal City. From this principle he never 
swerved, all the more since the rest of the Papal States were now merged 
in the new Kingdom of Italy. That he had no desire to humiliate Pio Nono 
was not exclusively due to political calculation. He had entertained friendly 
feelings for the future Pontiff ever since the Bishop of Imola provided 
him and his mother with passports to safety after the rising of 1831, during 
which the young revolutionary had summoned the Papacy to renounce the 
Temporal Power. After the campaign of 1859 he had hoped for an accord 
between Victor Emmanuel and Pio Nono and to keep the goodwill of both, 
but he had set in motion forces he could not contro. When this dream was 
shattered in 1860 he forfeited the smiles of the Vatican by declining to 
halt the process of spoliation. The Pope, like most of his flock, regarded 
the maintenance of the Temporal Power with its inherited boundaries as 
the sole guarantes of his spiritual independence. Cavour’s offer of “‘ a free 
church in a free state” was no consolation for loss of territory, since such 
promises could be broken as easily as they were made. G. P. Gooca 

` ` To be continued. 
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HE nationalist government has sought to retard economic develop- 

ment in order to avoid heavy immigration that would threaten ; 

Afrikaner hegemony. At the same time the administration has 
improved living conditions for urbanised non-Europeans and has increased 
farm productivity in the reserves; but the grant of political rights for non- 
Europeans has not been envisaged. The quality of the administration has 
been reasonably high but the policy has been to keep the White man out 
and the Black man down, though it is now seen that these ends are 
mutually incompatible economically. Up to now in South Africa there has 
seemed to be a limit set to the number of Europeans by considerations of 
having an adequate number of helots to go round. Through the operation 
of economic forces helotry is now disappearing. This connotes a challenge 
to the old time farmer and the lower grade worker in towns who con- 
stitute the backbone of nationalist support. In the face of the limited 
number of Whites we are now witnessing a rapid advance of the earnings 
of non-Europeans, which is, in a measure, uneconomic m view of their 
untrained condition. The economic use of non-Europeans, with safe- 
guards for standards, should not prejudice white workers who are not 
degenerated, provided that business organisation improves and ful 
advantage is taken of contemporary technology, both calling for immigra- 
tion and the inflow of capital. Such use will have a good effect on earnings 
all round by increasing demand for labour as the volume of production 
and the national income increase. 

The nationalist, like his forefathers, believes in the status quo. He aims 
at perpetual power by curbing immigration, re-delimiting constituencies as 
backvelders become urbanised, and disfranchising the Cape Coloureds. 
He is aided by franchise arrangements favouring rural areas that were a 
price of Union in 1910. So he rules by minority, with support of a 
majority of one racial element only. The electoral majority,-made up of 
English-speaking people, constituting some forty per cent of the nation 
and of the more go ahead Afrikaners votes mainly for the United South 
Africa Party. Nevertheless, the nationalist is in a quandary. He sees that 
Apartheid must be abandoned after it has won him two elections on a 


fear ticket. The Tomlinson Commission has disclosed that complete a 


territorial segregation is a “‘ pipedream,” and people see that obstruction of 
occupational integration must lower the standard of living of the Whites. 
This gave to the Opposition a grand chance to pillory the government, 
but it seems that the nationalists are going to be allowed to switch to 
another emotional ticket, namely the republic, for the election of 1958. In 
this they are likely to be aided by the growing volume of “ leftist ” opinion 
in the United Kingdom, with its irrealism over race in Africa, just as they 
derived advantage in 1953 from the handling of the Mau-Mau rebellion. 
Rising production of gold and uranium, improving public utility services, 
and increased overseas demand for metals and coal will accelerate economic 
development, so far as business is not paralysed by the shortage of 
managers, technologists, foremen and skilled workers. The non-European 
cannot fill the void, but his own productivity, and hence his earnings, would 
rise faster if his work were better directed and supervised by “ streamlining.” 
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There is thus a great need of political change. This could come i 
nationalism were to broaden its front or if the United Party clarified it 
policy and strengthened its leadership. But there is dissension in both 
parties and a political re-alignment is due. Can, therefore, the newly 
formed South African Bond supply a constructive solution for the Union 
and a hope for civilisation in the Subcontinent south of the Sahara through 
White leadership but with racial tolerance? The Bond seeks to bring about 
unity among the Whites by inviting them to display a true South 
Africanism, for which object there are the moderate elements in both the 
old parties. It is thus a centre party, seeking support to work out a sound 
solution of economic problems in accordance with the dictates of human 
dignity in a multi-racial society. It would have liberals on its left and 
nationalists on its right. It might serve in due time as a medium of 
transition from racial to true political politics by assuring the emergence 
of Progressives and Conservatives. The Bond’s attitude towards this 
matter has not yet been finally settled; but it would not support `a republic 
within the Commonwealth unless a majority of both White races, voting 
separately by referendum, desired to have one. Thus the cardinal principle 
of supporting White unity would be safeguarded as would also be the 
rights of the English speaking minority. The Bond would cater for those 
nationalists who dislike constitutional illegality and unrealistic racial 
policies. The Cape Coloureds would be restored to the common voters’ roll 
and would be encouraged to spread across the country. This would: reduce 
their electoral significance in certain Cape constituencies and would supply 
much needed skilled labour to industrialists. 

The Bond cannot succeed without the support of ex-nationalists, very 
few of whom’ would vote for the United Party for psychohistorical reasons. 
It is, moreover, believed that it would appeal to English-speaking voters, 
because it would afford a means to them of participating anew in public 
life. This is most desirable, for they represent the major power in business, 
as well as tending to be the better educated element. This re-alignment 
would forestall any attempt to rush through, with dubious legality, a 
republic of the old Kruger type. On the other hand it would provide a 
sure means of introducing a republic along broad and generally acceptable 
lines, should the English speaking element so desire, as a reaction to a 
landslide “‘leftwards” in the United Kingdom. Recent events on the 
Copperbelt, following the Mau-Mau incident, together with difficulties on 
the Gold Coast that are feared by men in Africa, show it to be necessary 
to safeguard civilisation in Africa and to propagate it northwards. The 
Bond is bound to have growing pains owing to immaturity in Africa 
stemming from a combination of historical circumstances. It would cast 
back to the position prior to the Jameson Raid of 1895, when Rhodes and 
the older Hofmeyr were co-operating in Cape Colony and Merriman derived 
parliamentary support from the old time Afrikaner Bond. In association 
with Brand, even Kruger was ready to co-operate for a customs union in 
the later eighties. It is that spirit which must be re-captured, if only a 
tragic earlier history and certain psychological factors are not too much 
of a handicap. 

Early in Cape history there had been the unsatisfactory monopolistic 
régime of the Dutch Company, followed from 1806 when Britain bought 
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‘the Cape by autocratic methods, coupled with sentimentality concerning 
barbarous warring tribes. From 1848 to 1878 there was tergiversation and 
parsimony by the Imperial government as the two parties vied with each 
other for power in Britain. There was the blind refusal to listen to three 
able Pro-Cansuls who fell from favour because they urged unification up 
to the Limpopo: and the control of Africa from Africa. There was the 
inopportune recall of Milner to the detriment of the country, for his 
remarkable gift for administration, if longer exercised, would have saved 
us today from the more acute aspects of certain social problems, 

Then there is the significance of rurally entrenched Calvinism. This 
might have been neutralised by a more effective attempt by Britain to 
settle South Africa from 1820, so as to anglicise the country as well as the 
towns. Calvinism is an exclusive political philosophy as well as a religion. 
Where Calvinists preponderate they are domineering, where they are in 
the minority they are unassimilable and refractory. South Africa suffers 
still from an institutional heterogeneity as well as from racio-caltural 
duality which the Bond would seek to eradicate. Lastly, there is the 
significance of precious metal mining which dominates the urban economy, 
and is, in its way, as obscurantist as Calvinistic ruralism. Mining interests, 
often not administered from within the country, regard it more as a quarry 
than as a cradle of an emergent nation. Like the old-fashioned farmers, 
they lay great store on “cheap” labour which would disappear were the 
country to receive immigrants and broaden its economy. This would con- 
stitute progress that is seriously impeded as long as the income of the 
average man is low. 

Cognisant of these matters, the Bond will seek to get the inertly minded 
South African people to understand that there is no alternative to all-race 
advance. It will seek to reduce White racial tensions of more recent times 
as a preliminary to a better relationship with non-Europeans. This should 
gradually lead to an adherence of non-Europeans to the living standard of 
Europeans so that this may not be undermined and the fear factor may 
hence be removed by degrees. This will take time, and the enemy of order 
in Africa is the overseas egalitarian ideologist with no grasp of the 
conditions. 

The Bond will certainly be able to co-operate with the countries of 
Catholic Africa. In them the Bantu is regarded as a child of God, though 
likely, in the mass, to be slow to evolve, as Welensky and Garfield Todd 
aver in the Federation. The Bond will also labour to co-operate-with the 
British, as Lord Malvern has patiently done, despite their delusion that 
the only difference between the White man and the Black is the colour 
of the skin. With this delusion goes an insufficient realisation in Britain 
that suitable White settlement—such as the Bond will strongly promote— 
is essential to Africa, particularly below the equator. A developing 
economy and human advance dependent thereon for necessary finance 
call for complementary activity of White and Black and for a far greater 
degree of territorial economic co-ordination in the Subcontinent. This was 
first discerned by the prescient Smuts; but in our dynamic days the world 
is urgently in need of an increasing supply of the wares of Africa, for 
example, copper, whose production calls for suitable relations between 
White and Black. The Blacks want to advance quickly but can do so 
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only in association with the Whites. The maintenance of equilibrium in 
Africa is absolutely essential to western powers, but is apt to be threatened 
by a combination of Communism and Islamism. This would make rapid 
progress, for the latter has Jong been a great force in large parts of the 
Subcontinent. Progress would be the more rapid if preceded by an interlude 
of neo-barbarism that the weakening of White power would promote—as 
all who live in Africa know—at this most incipient stage of regional 
development. It has been confirmed that the Bond is opposed to the 
declaration of a republic but would accept it if two-thirds of the electorate 

the desire on a referendum. 
Johannesburg. Epwarp F. Jaan 


CELINE’S JOURNEY TO THE END OF NIGHT 


ELINE’S Voyage au bout de la nuit has received little attention from 

the critics. Léon Daudet greeted its appearance in 1932 with the 

comment “Un chef d'œuvre de haulte graisse,” the book was 
intelligently reviewed by Douglas Garman in Scrutiny, and Gus Bofa 
remarked, “ Il y a dans ce trop gros bouquin quelque chose de considérable, 
d’anormal, d’inquiétant, mais de neuf qui rebute d’abord et séduit après 
d’un attrait étonnant.” Since then this novel, and indeed the whole of 
Céline’s work, has been more or leas neglected. This neglect may perhaps 
be traced to the embarrassment critics have felt before Céline's writing, 
analogous with that inspired by Henry Miller. Or again, it may be 
symptomatic of revulsion against the author’s pacifism and antisemitism, 
aggravated by the fact that during the Occupation Céline was compromised 
by the unauthorised publication by collaborationists of part of his private 
correspondence. The fact that most of what has been written on him has 
appeared outside France seems in some measure to confirm the latter 
supposition. Whatever the reasons for this neglect it is an injustice, for 
Léon-Pierre Quint’s summing-up, in the Revue de Paris for 1933, still holds 
good: “ Mais au cours de ses confessions-mémoires, le héros, par les aveux 
non déguisés de ses sentiments, pose des problémes moraux, expressions de 
notre époque, et C'est par là que le livre prend une exceptionnelle valeur.” 
With the passing of time, Voyage au bout de la nuit has emerged as one 
of the most significant French novels of the inter-war years. 

The autobiographical element in this, Céline’s first novel, is immediately 
recognisable, Louis-Ferdidand Céline, or to use his real name Destouches, 
served in the 1914 war, earning the Médaille Militaire for carrying orders 
under fire. Having taken his baccalauréat while convalescing from wounds, 
Céline began medical studies. He later became a ship’s doctor, completing 
voyages to the coasts of Africa and Americe. Bardamu, the hero of 
Voyage au bout de la nuit, joins up, is decorated, spends a period in 
hospital, is released from the Army and goes to Africa. Thence he travels 
to the U.S.A., before returning to France where he becomes a doctor, 
practising in a poor suburban district. It would be a mistake to assume 
from this parallel that the author has been content to relate in veiled form 
his own history. The incidents recounted in Voyage au bout de la mat 
have meaning only in so far as they throw light on the central subject of 
the novel. This subject is Man’s condition in the world of today. 
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The aimlessness of modern life, seen as basically senseless, is typified 
in the wanderings of Bardamu, whose only distinction is that he is 
intelligent enough to realise his predicament, to understand that human 
life is nothing but a ‘ ‘journey to the end of night,” destined to terminate 
in inevitable death. Throughout the novel recurs the image of the road 
along which Bardamu travels, without- possible deviation, to ultimate 
extinction. War, which gives him his first real experience of life, appears 
to Bardamu as “ l’immanquable route,” “la route de la pourriture.” The 
hero is shown to be an eternal traveller, a new Wandering Jew, who can 
find peace nowhere. The time he spends as a soldier is just the first step 
along the road which he must follow all his life. Years later, after some 
weeks during which he has been working as an extra in a small theatre, he 
. finds he must once more move on. He tells how, realising that these weeks 
have been “ une sorte d’escale interdite et sournoise,”’ “ Je fus bien obligé, 
brusquement encore, d’abandonner ma figuration pour continuer ma sale 
route.” This is typical of Bardamu who, for one reason or another, finds 
it impossible to stay in one place for any length of time. His restlessness 
is no mere wanderlust. It reflects an inability to be content with life, a 
refusal to face up to the situations with which it confronts him, and, at 
the same time, a desire to find a solution to the problems it poses. Just 
as Céline returns to the image of the road, so he makes repeated reference 
to night and darkness, calculated to reflect the moral state of his hero. 
We find not only obvious symbols such as the arrival in Africa during the 
night-time, but also we read remarks like the following. “Ainsi tourne 
le monde à travers la nuit énormément menaçante et silencieuse,” 
whose tone helps to colour the whole presentation and underline its 
message. 

Voyage au bout de la nuit sprawls over 400 pages and ends as abruptly 
as it begins. There is no dénouement, no conclusion in the usual sense of 
the word. A conclusion presupposes resolution of the central problems 
posed in a novel. It is impossible here, where the basic problems admit of 
no resolution. The story—if such a term may be used—can go on as long 
as Bardamu lives. Since life is shown to be the beginning of death, the 
- end of Voyage au bout de la nuit is foreseen from the outset. For death 
waits at the end of the road. If it is Bardamu’s friend Robinson who meets 
death in the last pages of the book, it means simply that Bardamu’s 
sentence has been deferred. Here is small consolation when we recall 
that Bardamu is one of those, “ les malheureux de la terre,” he calls them, 
who, agonisingly aware of the inevitability of death, begin to die twenty 
years in advance. 

Bardamu can be seen as a truly twentieth-century hero, ont ERE 
hero. Like Meursault, in Albert Camus’s L’Etranger, he finds himself 
lost in a world whose meaning escapes him. From the moment he joins 
the Army, (the sort of engagement which Jean-Paul Sartre would condemn), 
he is at a logs, unable to see any reason or order in events. At no time is 
he master of his own fate, and he reflects, “La guerre en somme c’était 
tout ce qu’on ne comprenait pas.” Here we grasp the significance of this 
early passage in the novel. Without warning, Bardamu is thrown into 
life with no one to help or guide him. He has no reason to hate the 
Germans, and cannot understand why he is expected to fight them. His 
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sense of values is destroyed, so that when he has been decorated his 
award appears worthless, and while in hospital he takes delight in 
inventing the most preposterous versions of the action which earned him 
his medal. His wartime experiences explain his subsequent outlook on 
life, his cowardly conduct on the ship to Africa, his desertion of his post 
in the jungle, his abandonment of his medical practice in Paris, and also 
the gravity which he brings to the exercise of his ridiculous duties as “ agent 
compte puces”’—counting fleas brought into the United States by 
immigrants. 

Bardamu’s experience represents that of twentieth-century Man, 
conscious of his condition, yet unable to reconcile himself to it. He has 
that sense of inquiétude so distinctive of the characters André Malraux 
presents in his early novels. In a world he can make no sense of, Bardamu 
is groping for something which will give meaning to life. But, while 
Malraux’s heroes can find salvation in action, which appears as their sole 
means of conquering death, Bardamu can find no way out. He remains 
isolated, aware that all men share the same fate, yet unable to derive 
from this knowledge a sense of community. This truth is driven home 
poignantly in a passage relating how Robinson learns that he has lost his 
sight. Bardamu tells us, “On ne pouvait plus rien lui dire. Ty aun 
moment où on est tout seul, quand on est arrivé au bout de tout ce qui 
peut vous arriver. C'est le bout du monde.” In another passage, Bardamu 
reports how, driven to despair by his sense of isolation, he would shout 
dineffectually from his window at the top of a New York hotel. Nothing 
could convey more forcefully the helplessness which accompanies the 
angoisse that infects him than the pages describing the sadistic torture of 
a child by her parents. Bardamu avows that, although this incident was 
frequently repeated, he could neither bring himself to intervene nor close 
his window to shut out the little girl’s cries. 

Moments of fraternal feeling, such as when Bardamu’s medical 
colleagues try to advise him on a difficult case, are rare and transitory. 
Time after time, he is brought face to face with the truth that every man is 
alone in the world. When, despite the help he has received, his patient 
dies, he comments despairingly, “ Cest peut-@tre pour tout le monde la 
même chose d'ailleurs, dès qu’on insiste un peu c’est le vide.” There is, 
of course, no hope of finding consolation outside oneself, in religion or 
the pathetic fallacy. , Like Malraux, Céline can see no release in sex. Man 
appears to him as a soul in anguish, imprisoned by time in the flesh. Men 
are nothing but ‘‘ des enclos de tripes tièdes et mal pourries.” This view 
of Man seems to be the authorisation for Céline’s use of a style whose 
crudity is manifestly intentional. The novelist’s excuse is not just that, 
having chosen to relate Bardamu’s story in his own words, he must there- 
fore accept the verbal limitations of his main character. It goes deeper 
than that. In a sense, the brutality and obscenity of the expression reflect. 
the novel’s underlying philosophy. If some passages do not bear quotation, 
it is for the very reason that to quote them is to take them from their 
context, to falsify the impression they are intended to give. For Céline, 
to be oneself is to be “immonde, atroce, absurde,” and he has not felt 
entitled to tone down his style in order to please a sensitive public. Yet, 
although consciously brutal, he is never wilfully so. 
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If Voyage au bout de la nuit is a depressing book, it is because it is an 
honest book. Looking into the life history of Bardamu in order to trace 
that of contemporary Man, Céline gives the only conclusions he can, 
unrelieved by hope, which proves so often deceptive. Bardamu, charac- 
terised by a bitter lucidity, is given the courage to see himself for what 
he is. Life, we understand, is too serious to permit self-deception, or any 


other form of escapism. Even so, through the presentation of the 


character of Bardamu, the reader derives some consolation. Although he 
denies the possibility of communication between men, and declares “ Faire 
confiance aux hommes c'est déjà se faire tuer un peu,” Bardamu cannot 
help feeling sorry for those who are poorer than he. He realises that he 
cannot offer any comfort, since each individual is cut off from his fellows, 
but he continues to feel especially sorry for his patients, revealing a pity 
which casts a hopeful glow over the latter part of the novel. More might 
be said about this element in Voyage au bout de la nuit, but it is sufficient 
to emphasise here that we are not entitled to assume that Céline has 
intended to introduce an optimistic note. He never suggests a possibility 
of release from Man’s predicament. He states a problem to which he 
cannot propose a solution. For this reason, Voyage au bout de la nuit 
seems to be denied a place among the really great novels. Nevertheless, 
if he leads us to an impasse from which he is incapable of helping us to 
escape, Céline has written a novel whose remarkable features are sufficiently 
imposing to reserve for it a place among the important novels of the 
first half of the twentieth century. We may not be content to say, as 
Céline did in 1950, “ Oh! par les temps qui courent, atomiques, il faut se 
dépêcher de n’étre plus rien du tout,” but we cannot deny that Voyage au 
bout de la nuit has given notable expression to problems to which none of 
us today can remain indifferent. 

University of Exeter. J. H. MATTHEWS 


BACKGROUND TO KASHMIR 


ASHMIR is one of the beauty resorts of the world. For years the 

Moghul emperors of India travelled northwards from their capitals 

in the plains to the golden upland valley beyond: the Pir Panjal 
Mountains where they built their pleasure gardens among the lakes and 
trees of the high fertile Vale of Kashmir. The Moghuls were followed by 
the tourist stream in the van of which were British officials and their 
families. These discovered for themselves the charms of this paradise south 
of the Himalaya and Karakoram ranges. Then in 1947 came Partition to 
plague the paradise with politics. 

As one of the Princely States, Kashmir (only a little smaller than Great 
Britain) with its population of four million did not immediately accede to 
either India or Pakistan when British India was partitioned in August 1947. 
Its Hindu ruler had pro-Indian sympathies; but four-fifths of the 
population were Muslims whose sympathies were not so clearly known. 
Before they could declare them, tribesmen from the North-West Frontier 
Province swept across the western frontier, ravaging and looting to within 
a few miles of Srinagar itself. The invaders were well-armed with modern 
weapons, and it seemed clear they could not have entered without the 


se 
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_knowledge or help of the new Government of Pakistan. The Kashmiris 
are not renowned for their fighting qualities, and the Maharajah decided 
that the only way to protect Kashmiri lives and property was to seek aid 
from India. This could only be given legally if Kashmir acceded to India; 
so in October, 1947, Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General of India,” 
. accepted the accession on the understanding that steps would be taken to 
discover the will of the Kashmiri people when the threat to peace had been 
removed. Indian troops swiftly pushed’ the invaders out of the Vale, and 
by the end of the following year controlled most of Kashmir; though the 
invaders occupied a strip of territory along the western border of the state 
adjoining Pakistan. Here they set up the high-sounding Provisional 
Government of Azad (Free) Kashmir, and appealed to all freedom-loving 
peoples “ to support the people of Kashmir in their fight for freedom.” In 
` July 1949 a United Nations Commission managed to get a truce agree- 
ment signed, recognising the division that had been effected by the 
combatants. 

It is interesting to speculate what would have happened if the impulsive 
tribesmen, who had long plagued the British and for whose actions no 
government should perhaps be held responsible, had not raided the Vale. 
This was the start of the trouble, even though it was inevitably argued that 
they came to protect their co-religionists from being murdered by the Sikhs. 
The raid was the immediate cause of Kashmir’s accession to India, which 
Pakistan has consistently refused to recognise. Because of this accession, 
India held that, in the interim period before conditions in Kashmir are 
ripe for a plebiscite on agreed terms, she had a legal right to defend and 
develop the state; though as early as November 1947 Mr. Nehru said 
that “ the fate of Kashmir is ultimately to be decided by the people. That 
pledge we have given, and we wish to give it again not only to the people 
of Kashmir but to the whole world. We want it to be a fair and just 
referendum and we shall accept the verdict.” 

That was nine years ago, and there has been a lot of stalling since then. 
Following the truce agreement, the United Nations attempted to mediate 
between the two countries with little success. During these years both 
India and Pakistan have protested their desire for a plebiscite, but talks 
have broken down on the details. On both sides hotheads have declared 
that Kashmir would never be given up; and sometimes it was doubtful 
whether the negotiations which were going on at intervals between the 
two governments had much support in the countries concerned. In 
September 1953, for example, considerable differences emerged in the 
Government of Azad Kashmir between those supporting the negotiations 
and those clamouring for a “holy war,” while spokesmen of the 
right-wing Hindu Mahasabha were equally adamant about retaining 
Kashmir. 

A neutral observer of the dispute over these past few years might be 
forgiven for suggesting that neither India nor Pakistan has been really 
interested in self-determination, while both are passionately concerned to 
gain or retain possession, While the dispute raged, Kashmir State did not 
stand still. Its politicians were also active. In 1948 a popular ministry 
under Sheikh Abdullah succeeded the autocratic Maharajah, whose son 
became a constitutional ruler acting on the advice of a Cabinet. A new 
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constitution gave the state limited regional autonomy, though by acceding 
to India in 1947 Kashmir had put matters of defence, foreign affairs and 
communications under the aegis of the Indian Government. In 1953 
Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed on charges of “ disruptionism,’”’ mal- 
administration and the like. It seems he was favouring either complete 
independence for Kashmir or independence for the fertile Vale—which 
contains the greater part of the population and is the major area in dispute 
—with Jammu going to adjoining India and Azad Kashmir to Pakistan. 
Sheikh Abdullah was succeeded by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed who took 
the view, which he stated quite unambiguously at the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly in February 1954, that Kashmir’s accession to India was ‘‘ final 
and irrevocable” and that “no power on earth, not even the Security 
Council,” could change it. 

Naturally enough, Pakistan was indignant. There was more talk of 
“holy war” and the repetition of atrocity stories. I was in East Pakistan 
at the time, and even there the newspapers began the familiar hysterical 
denunciations. The Pakistan Premier, Mohammed Ali, asked Nehru to 
repudiate the decision of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, but Mr. 
Nehru said there was no question of his repudiating what a Constituent 
Assembly had expressed. In March 1954 the India newspapers were in 
their turn free to castigate Pakistani perfidy, for U.S. military aid for 
Pakistan had been announced. While admitting Pakistan’s right to accept 
such aid, Mr. Nehru made it clear that such acceptance entailed certain 
consequences—among them an increased threat to Kashmir, for whose 
defence India was responsible. India had not forgotten the invasion of 
1947 in which Pakistani forces were involved, and in India’s view the risk 
of a similar invasion had been increased by military aid. Mohammed Ali 
vehemently denied this, claiming that the aid had no “‘ material bearing 
on the question of demilitarization in Kashmir;” the relative military 
strengths of India and Pakistan outside the frontiers of Kashmir were 
irrelevant. 

Politicians are deliberately deceivers, but they are frequently out of touch 
with popular opinion as was the Pakistan Premier with feelings in East 
Bengal. Certainly in Dacca, the capital, the people I spoke to, unaware 
of any Russian threat, saw the purpose of the aid as making Pakistan 
stronger vis-a-vis India and thus helping her “ to bargain from strength” 
in the approved NATO style. The tensions and distrust increased; and 
American tourists were advised not to apply for Kashmir visas. In August- 
1954 I journeyed up the high mountain road from India into the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir, where the main activity of the people was not political 
propaganda, but trying to sell carpets and furniture, shawls and pony 
Tides to the tourists who had come up from the Indian plains. Except for 
rare glimpses of the white cars of the U.N. Commission in the streets, it 
would have been easy to forget about the conflict. A few buses and 
restaurants had notices urging people not to discuss politics, but I never 
felt they were really necessary. 

Kashmir was the only place in India where I met people lamenting “ the 
good old days” of the British. Unemployed guides and houseboat men 
confided to me how bad business had been since 1947. The Sikh pro- 
prietor of the hotel where I spent a few days admitted he had done no 
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repairs since the Partition. It was too uncertain to spend money. On the 
hill slopes round the village stood sturdy Swiss-syle chalets which the 
British had built and to which they used to come in the hot season. They 
stood abandoned, like the boarded-up shops whose last customers were the 
looting tribesmen. ‘The tourists from India cannot afford to spend as 
lavishly as British Army Officers on leave. Yet on all sides I beard that 
trade was picking up again. The Indian Government had spent money on 
the Vale and tourists were being encouraged. I used to wonder as I looked 
at the predominantly Muslim inhabitants of the Vale whether they would 
vote for accession to Pakistan. Was it not more likely they would consider 
that their economic interests might be better served by ratifying the present 
situation? Nine years ago, religion may have been the operative factor in 
the- burst of emotion accompanying the birth of free nations, but in recent 
years a common religion has not prevented bitter internal disputes within 
Pakistan. 

Situations do not stand still. Pakistan, holding only the thin strip of 
Azad Kashmir territory to the west of the state and the barren area of 
mountain and glacier to the north, naturally continues to demand a 
plebiscite which could possibly give her Srinagar and the Vale. India 
points out that for nine years the Indian and Kashmiri economies have 
been developing together. Only harm could follow any drastic change at 
this late hour. The only plebiscite that might be possible would be on a 
regional basis to ensure no large-scale moves of population as a result of it. 
In 1949 Mr. Nehru said he had no doubt that the people of Kashmir had 
no wish to accede to Pakistan, and this challenged Pakistan’s “ two-nation 
theory ” that wherever Muslims were in a majority they would be included 
in Pakistan. My own observations discovered no great hankering for 
Pakistani nationality, but one should not generalize from chance meetings. 
Only a freo vote could discover the will of the people. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


FREE SUDAN: THE FIRST YEAR 
ROCLAIMING its independence on January 1, 1956, the Sudan 
became the sixth sovereign State of the African continent, thus ending 
the agitation of a decade and consummating 57 years of Anglo- 

Egyptian rule. The Woodrow Wilson principle of self-determination had 
once more come into its inheritance. The Governor-Generalship—product 
and symbol of the Condominium Agreement between the British and 
Egyptian Governments in 1899 and Article 11 of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936—was abolished. The Five Elders of the Council of State 
assumed its functions. The Residency of the Governor-General furnished 
the venue for a ceremonial promulgation of independence when Prime 
Minister Azhari and the Leader of the Opposition formally hauled down 
the flags of the United Kingdom and Egypt end hoisted the new flag 
of the eight-frontiered Republic—a horizontally-striped tricolour of 
blue, yellow and green, symbolising the Nile, the desert, and agriculture, 
the trinity of Sudanese life and living. As early as January 19 the Arab 
League enrolled the Sudan as its ninth member. 

Soon the pro-Egyptian Prime Minister, 54-year-old, Omdurman-born 
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Sayed Ismail El Azhari, and his party, the National Unionists, sustained 
a major parliamentary defeat. Ex-teacher, student at Gordon College at 
Khartoum and at the American University at Beirut in the Lebanon, and 
grandson of the Sudanese Grand Mufti, Azhari was long a close associate 
and political disciple of the religious leader, the orthodox and pro- 
Egyptian El Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani Pasha, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., head of 
the Khatmia anti-Mahdi sect. His National Unionists had polled sensa- 
tionally well in the General Election of November 1953, commanding 
powerful support in the towns and winning 50 seats in the House of 
Representatives. The UMMA (Independence) Party, whose spiritual head 
is the son of the Mahdi, El Sayed Sir Abdul Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, 
K.B.E., C.V.O., then captured no more than 23 seats. But the party of the 
Prophet had asserted its popularity in the countryside. Within a fortnight, 
however, Azhari had contrived to form an all-party government, com- 
prising eight of his own National Unionists together with eight members 
of the old-time opposition—UMMA, Liberals and “ Lib.-Socs.” It thus 
embraced two categories of ex-Ministers—those who favoured union with 
and others who demanded complete independence of the Egyptian 
Republic. It was a shrewd move, but too clever by half. The Azhari 
Cabinet maintained its precarious foothold only until July 4 when it fell 
on a vote of no-confidence. A somewhat dismayed Premier could rally only 
thirty-one votes to sixty, and a backbencher commented that Azhari had 
lost popular confidence because more blood had been shed under his rule 
than under the former regime—‘ shed,” he emphasised, “ through 
negligence.” | 

Meanwhile on June 26, a newly reshuffled party, the People’s 
Democratic Party, was founded again under the patronage of Sayed Ali 
el Mirghani,—that is, Khatmia anti-Mahdi patronage—with some eighteen 
members in the House of Representatives, all of them dissident National 
Unionists. -On July 5, the first native Sudanese brigadier, Abdullah Khalil, 
65-year-old Secretary-General of UMMA, formed a new administration of 
sixteen Ministers, six of whom were drawn from UMMA, six from P.D.P. 
Three were Liberals and one styled himself Republican-Socialist. The 
Mahdiists were now in the ascendant and almost, but not quite, in the 
ascendancy. It is not to be assumed that the inception of the Khalil 
Ministry involved a wholesale break with continuity, for three-fifths of his 
Cabinet colleagues had served with Azhari. Politics remain pre-eminently 
personal in the Sudan and largely centre in the character and temperament 
of the chief minister. The advent of a Mahdiist to the Premiership is 
nonetheless a token of independence and a guarantee against junior 
partnership in an Egypto-Sudanese Act of Union. 

To an outsider this sustained Cabinet and parliamentary crisis seems 
almost out of keeping with the advance during the year of the Sudanese 
economy and the progress of national life outside the parliamentary sphere. 
In part the crisis turned upon an unhappy affair in Kosti, in the Blue Nile 
Province, 198 miles south of Khartoum, on the dread night of February 
21-22, when 281 farmers were locked up in a single room of the local 
army barracks, some forty feet by thirty-three feet, with the doors and 
windows locked. As many as 192 perished of heat-stroke. The facts may 
be briefly narrated. The private Guida agricultural scheme involved 
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approximately one thousand tenants, and about 700 of them had been 
actively campaigning for tenant participation in management committees 
. and in sales policy, for the auditing of accounts and for an increased share 
of profit from 40 to 60 per cent. They delivered an ultimatum. They 
refused to deliver the cotton crop until their demands were met. Four 
days before this terrible episode, reminiscent, as it is, of the age of Surajah 
Dowlah, three policemen and eighteen farmers had been killed. Two police 
officers and several policemen were forthwith arrested. Yet by February 
23, three independent newspapers were already forcefully demanding the 
Government’s resignation, more specifically that of Azhari. Sudanese 
newspapers total about twenty, including one Greek weekly and two 
English dailies. 

It was not until October 19, 1956, that the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the causes of a mutiny in August 1955 was published in 
Khartoum. The Commission consisted of three members—one Northern 
Sudanese and one Southern Sudanese under the chairmanship of the 
Christian Arab, Judge Tewfik Cotran. Both its premises and its con- 
clusions form an illuminating commentary. It recorded, more in sorrow 
than in anger, that the Northem and Southern Sudanese had little in 
common, that the Southerners tended to regard the Northerners as 
traditional enemies like the Egyptians, that (except since 1947) United 
Kingdom administrative policy had been one of separation, that, in all 
spheres, the South lagged behind the North, and that, as yet, a feeling of 
common citizenship with the North was far from supplanting local tribal 
loyalties. It listed the causes as follows: first, the distribution of a forged 
telegram ordering repression in the South aspersed to have been sent in 
July 1955 by the pro-Egyptian Prime Minister Ismail El] Azhari; secondly, 
a certain amount of administrative interference, albeit limited, in politics 
in the Equatoria Province; thirdly, the farcical trial of a Southern m.P.; 
fourthly, the action of the troops who fired on looters at Nzara; and, 
fifthly, inaction on discovery of the conspiracy and misjudgment of the 
situation at Torit immediately before the outbreak. Finally, and most 
significantly, fear of Northern political domination through tbe Sudan- 
isation of the public service, coupled with exaggerated rumours of all kinds 
and the almost complete absence of Government propaganda to allay fears. 
Here is the crux. For although it was not until 1820 that the Albanian 
adventurer, Mehemet Ali, founder of the fantastic dynasty which was exiled 
with Farouk, undertook the conquest of Nubia, Sudanese and Egyptian 
history have marched together for a thousand years. The farther south 
one travels, the stronger is the antipathy to all things Egyptian—an 
antipathy which was reinforced in times past by the perennial Arab slave 
raids into the lands of the blacks. The Northern Sudanese number roughly 
six-and-a-half millions. They speak Arabic, practise the Moslem faith, and 
- are essentially Levantine (Levantine in the sense of “ Middle East.”) They 
are progressive in their own tumultuous, pleasingly effervescent way. 
Conversely, the Southern Sudanese, who total some two-and-a-half millions, 
are usually primitive, predominantly pagan, though sometimes Christianised 
by the missions, often black in pigment, and so far from conversing in 
Arabic, they employ one or other of the Sudan’s own 264 languages. It 
may well prove the historic indictment of the otherwise noble, indeed, 
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fabulous record of the British in the Sudan, more particularly, of the Sudan 
Political Service, that the Condominium failed to promote intercourse 
between the North and the South and that it persuaded Moslems that the 
Christian Missions enjoyed privileged status. If this be the case, and it is 
hard either to prove or to disprove it, the motive was clearly protection 
against exploitation and domination. Resentments survive. They permeate. 
much of the argument which the Commissioners advance in their report 
on the mutiny. 

The long-term solution of these and kindred problems obviously lies 
in the expansion of the educational services. In this sphere, the event of 
the year was the establishment of the University of Khartoum on July 24, 
1956, nearly seven months after the proclamation of the Republic of the 
Sudan and seventy-one years after the death of General Gordon during 
the investment of the city by the Mahdi. The new University, which 
occupies, as its students well know, a central position, both physically and 
otherwise, in the life of the Republic, has something in common with the 
new post-war English residential Universities like Keele in Staffordshire and 
Southampton. Gordon Memorial College, among whose distinguished 
Governors was the late George Peel, a frequent contributor to The 
Contemporary Review, was founded beside the Blue Nile as a primary 
school in 1902, four years after the Battle of Omdurman, and achieved 
secondary school status one year before the outbreak of the First World 
War. In 1945 the College was amalgamated with the seven-year-old 
independent post-secondary higher schools. In 1951, four years after 
attaining a “ special relationship ” with London University, the institution, 
jointly with the Kitchener Schoo! of Medicine, henceforth an integral part 
of it, was formally resolved into a university college. The new University 
will now, in all faculties, grant its own degrees, and as Dr. Michael Grant, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Khartoum, pointed out in an ilumina- 
ting article in the Manchester Guardian of January 5, 1957, the two 
objectives are to maintain academic standards not lower than those of other 
world universities of repute and, more specifically, to plan courses 
appropriate to Sudanese special needs. The University of the Nile, the 
Vice-Chancellor continued, “‘ differs from most other universities of the 
Middle East—to which the Northern Sudan is generally regarded as 
belonging—because, by Act of Parliament, it is not a State institution but 
autonomous, though the Government provides almost all its income... 
The University staff, in whose hands, through the Senate, academic affairs 
are lodged, is probably a unique body. Its 137 members comprise 35 
Sudanese, 63 British, 23 Egyptians, and sixteen of other nationalities. This 
multi-national staff came very well out of the Suez crisis, with relations 
between its members unimpaired. Though first-class Sudanese appoint- 
ments are being made, it will be a long time before anything like all posts 
can be filled by them, and meanwhile foreign professors and lecturers are 
retained (and keenly sought for) on initial five-year contracts, with the 
possibility of renewal... .” There are already 22 women students, with a 
residential hostel of their own—a far cry from the 1920’s, when, as Mr. 
John Hyslop amusingly recorded in The Contemporary Review of 
June 1954, certain tribal chiefs refused to send their girls to school 
unless they were assured that there would be no girls over nine in the 
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school and no male teachers under the age of seventy! Save in Islamic 
Law, and, naturally enough, Arabic, English continues to be employed 
in all departmental teaching in the University. Elsewhere in the educational 
field, the year has been one of steady, if slow, progress, but in the three 
southernmost of the nine provinces—Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and Upper 
Nile—the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions remain, for the time ` 
being, the major educational agencies of the Republic as of the co-domini 
before it. 
Such is the domestic record of the first year of the new Republic. It 
seems to have achieved an equilibrium which “ Suez ” and all that failed 
to i uier, Even the cynical withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer to 
finance the Aswan Dam, a project which had captivated the imagination 
of millions, produced no catastrophic effects upon internal Sudanese 
politics. Those-who stand firm for the independence of the Republic have 
maintained and even slightly improved their position and predicament 
against those who would exchange civil liberty and parliamentary 
institutions for junta rule by President Nasser. Deryck ABEL 


LONDON’S RIVER AND PORT 


VEN today it is difficult to make a journey down the Thames, say 
Tower Bridge to Gravesend, without being reminded continually 

of the past. Bridges have been built, buildings pulled down, quays 
lengthened, new docks added, sometimes entire landscapes altered—all the 
same it is easy to project oneself backwards, to imagine that same wide 
flowing river in the days when it was crowded with paddle-boats and 
wherries and schooners and a host of craft which have long since vanished. 
Facts and figures are less easy to imagine, and this lends special interest 
to a survey of the conditions at London’s “ river and port” just over 120 
years ago and published in the Penny Magazine. This was carried out at 
a time when (since the reign of Richard I) the Lord Mayor of London was 
recognised both in law and practice as, by virtue of his office, the “ Con- 
servator of the Thames,” and the Corporation of London was adamantly 
in charge of the river’s affairs. This was approaching the penultimate 
period of the quarrel between the Corporation and the Admiralty, which 
claimed that “ the crown by its prerogative has the property in the sea, and 
in all navigable rivers which have the flux and reflux of the sea, and in 
every arm of the sea or navigable river, so high as the sea flows, and this 
property extends as well to the soil as the water.” The quarrel developed 
to such an extent that the House of Commons set up a special Committee 
to draw up a report, the main conclusion of which was that the differences 
between Corporation and the Admiralty (also Trinity House) were having 
a most injurious effect on the interests of navigation, and that it was 
desirable that they should be consolidated and vested in some one 
responsible body. At the time of the survey, the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation extended a long way—from Staines (37 miles by water from 
London Bridge) to a boundary stone on the Essex shore a further 43 miles 
from the Bridge, making a total distance of 80 miles of navigable river. 
Legally, the Port of London, then, extended from London Bridge down 
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to Bugsby’s Hole, just below Blackwall, about 64 miles—though the actual 
harbour, known as Lower and Upper Pools, measured only about 4.miles. 

In those days passing through the Pools was known by the pilot as 
“threading the needle.” Harbour laws required a clear channel of not 
less than 300 feet to be kept for the passage of vessels between the tiers 
of shipping—a difficult law to administer, sometimes, when either Pool 
might well be a real “ forest of masts.” Trade was indeed booming, and 
the riverside below London Bridge was already a mass of docks, wharfs, 
quays and moorings, the bulk of business being concemed with coal and 
wood, Not surprisingly the value of riverside property was soaring . One 
steam-boat company with five vessels plying between London and 
Gravesend paid £3,000 a year for wharfage, and a coalmerchant paid a 
rent of £1,000 a year for a wharf between Waterloo and Westminster 
(another company of wharfingers recorded in one year 5,769 visits to their 
premises by steam-boatings, landing or receiving 789,203 passengers). In 
the Pools the usual daily number of collier ships discharging cargoes was 
about 150, and there would be another 400 coal barges receiving coal 
from the ships for taking to coal wharfs. Owing to the high cost of too 
many processes of transference of the coal, most firms preferred to keep 
coal in their own barges afloat, selling it by the barge load—as a result 
the river was ‘“‘ unreasonably ” occupied by this one branch of commerce. 
Paddle-steamers, carrying passengers up and down the river, were growing 
in numbers. Something like 90 of these steamers were operating between 
the Upper Pool and London (Hungerford Bridge was then a favourite 
landing place). Many of these steamers were up to 100 tons and might 
carry as many as 500 passengers—yet when fully laden they drew only 
three feet of water. These broad paddle-steamers with their huge swells 
were often responsible for causing the swamping of small boats, many of 
which plied with five or six people aboard, and the gunnel a mere two or 
three inches above the water (for the years 1834 and 1835 it was recorded 
that 197 people drowned within the limits of the Port of London, a large 
number from accidents of this kind). 

These were the dying days of the old London watermen, a romantic 
hangover from those days when the Thames was truly the king’s highway, 
and the nobility vied with royalty in the splendour of their barges and 
the number of watermen who wore their liveries. The watermen flourished 
in the times of Henry VII, and under Philip and Mary—during whose 
reign tables of fares were hung up for the first time in the Guildhall, and 
an edict ordered the Lord Mayor to appoint overseers of watermen, and 
directed that no boat should be used less than 224 feet in length and 44 
feet broad in the midships. With the advent of hackney coaches and better 
roads on land, and of steam vessels on the river, the employment of the 
watermen had fallen off. Nevertheless, even at the time of the Survey in 
1836, it was found that there were 2085 watermen’s boats licensed to carry 
passengers below London Bridge, and 643 above it, making a total of 
2,728 (plus 103 licensed by Trinity House), However, while only 40 years 
previously there were 12,000 watermen, already the number had been 
almost halved. Yet, said the Survey, it was still possible to walk along 
the narrow streets on either side of the Thames below London Bridge and 
at each crevice-like opening leading to the stairs on the river, half a dozen 
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watermen would be seen loitering about, ready to surround each passing 
stranger with “ Want a boat, Sir, want a boat?” while their boats lay 
hauled up on the beach or knocking about in the swell of the river. 

It is interesting to realise that 120 years ago Custom House Quay was the 
only quay in the whole port of London on which the public were allowed 
to walk, with the exception of the small quay by the Tower. Custom 
House itself was then a magnificent new building, having cost a total of 
£440,000 to erect, along a river front of 488 feet. Customs collected in 
the Port of London, at this time, constituted no less than one-half of the 
entire amount of customs collécted in the United Kingdom. The figure for 
1836 was £20,166,917 (the nearest for any other port being £4,272,847 
for Liverpool). The Survey went into the delegated powers of the Lord 
Mayor. He was accustomed to hold courts of conservancy, two for each 
of the four counties through which that portion of the river ran which was 
in his care (Middlesex, Surrey, Essex and Kent). At these courts “ persons 
guilty of encroachments or nuisances ” were proceeded against. Under the 
provisions of the act for constructing the West India Docks, the practical 
superintendence of the river was committed to a committee called the 
Navigation and Port,of London Committee, having four harbour-masters 
working under it, at salaries of £500, £400, £350 and £300. Other officials 
including a surveyor, a water bailiff and his assistants and a superintendent 
of mooring chains and his staff. The annual cost of the harbour service 
was just over £6,000, while the annual amount spent on conservancy of 
the river was £2,467. 

Owing to the differences between the Corporation and Trinity House 
and the Government, the state of the river seems to have varied. The 
Survey found that Trinity House, in removing shoals, did not feel them- 
selves warranted in lifting anything but what would be serviceable for 
ballast—i.e. mud or clay was regarded as unsuitable. Thus, when an 
Admiralty surveyor went into the Pools he found them to be excavated 
in holes and hills: the Upper Pool full of shoals, the Lower Pool a little 
better. “In the Lower Pool is the Limekiln shoal, which projects about 
one third across the river; m Limehouse Reach there is the Whiting shoal, 
which extends the whole way across, except a narrow, intricate channel; 
large ships cannot pass over this shoal till half-tide. Opposite Greenwich 
there is another shoal, at Blackwall there is the “ Middle Ground,” and 
Bugsby’s Hole is one of the worst reaches in the river, having an extensive 
shelf on either side, as well as a middle ground.” In its summing up the 
main findings of the Survey was that steam, that ‘‘ restless demon of the 
waters,” would quickly oust out all other forms of river trade—already 
“little steamers are shooting the arches, and wreathing the bridges in 
smoke; the quiet and picturesque banks of the Thames are visited, in 
summer, by steam-boats as far up as Richmond end Twickenham.” The 
disappearance of the individual watermen was seen as a sad thing, but to 
attempt to alter the process was like trying to “ kick the moon out of its 
orbit,” as one of the watermen put it. At all accounts, it was felt, most of 
the watermen would be absorbed into other work in the port or harbours, 
and the main cause for satisfaction—then as indeed to this day—was the 
continued development of the river itself: for did not Faller, in his Worthies 
of England, declare proudly that “ London oweth its greatness, under 
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God’s divine providence, to the well-conditioned river of Thames, which 
doth not (as some tyrant rivers m Europe) abuse its strength in a 
destructive way, but employeth its greatness in goodness, to be beneficial 
for commerce by the reciprocation of the tide therein. ... Hence it was 
that, when King James, offended with the city, threatened to remove his 
court to another place, the Lord Mayor, boldly enough, retorted that he 
might remove his court at his pleasure, but could not remove the Thames! ” 
Denys VAL BAKER 


THE OUTER HEBRIDES 


some travellers the appeal of islands is irresistible. The Outer 
Hebrides present a range of interests from geology, botany, 
archaeology, to the study of a Celtic culture and way of life still 
existing below the defacement of modem progress. Travelling from north 
to south, I was impressed by the diversity in respect of crafts, character 
and culture, remnants of that fast-vanishing era of which the “ black 
house” is still one of the chief survivals and emblems. The geology of 
the outer Isles is remarkable, the Archaean rocks of Lewisian gneiss being 
some of the most ancient formations in the world. In Lewis and North 
Harris, mountains reach a height of over 2,000 ft. The south of Harris is 
flat and pastoral; North Uist, apart from Eaval, its highest hill, is of the 
same character; Benbecula also, Barra is hilly in parts, even mountainous. 
Thus the scenery varies from one island to another, presenting a changing 
pattern of mountains, hills, level stretches of moor and pasture, of machars, 
cultivated strips of land parallel with the coast; sandy bays of dazzling 
whiteness ftinging the Atlantic seaboard; lochs and waterways separating 
island from island; a panorama of charm and interest, fully accounting for 
the devotion of the inhabitants to their native land. Sea and lochs are the 
highways between the islands. At the piers of the small villages as well 
as the larger towns, the Mac Brayne steamers call at stated hours to collect 
or disembark passengers and goods; bales of cloth woven in the cottages 
and mills; spindles for wool-winding; cattle, horses, and a variety of cargo 
relevant to the daily lives of the inhabitants. The piers are usually thronged 
with interested spectators, concerned either as passengers, receivers, or 
exporters of freight. The arrival of the boat is an important event, as a 
bringer of news and a link with the outer world. 

Although the Outer Isles are becoming modernised to a degree startling 
and often lamentable, the changing conditions are in themselves of some 
interest. Stornaway, the capital, with its spreading suburbs and rapidly 
expanding civic life, its thriving herring fisheries and weaving industry, the 
well-equipped boats plying between it and the more southerly isles, presents 
signs of an expansion which refuses to be confined within the limits of so 
isolated an area. The Gaelic speech introduces a curious foreign element. 
Nearly all the inhabitants are bilingual, although Gaelic is their mother 
tongue. One hears little English among the natives, but it is taught in the 
schools, and although the inhabitants cannot, alas! in the main, be now so 
designated, they are said to be, in all the islands, the best-educated 
peasantry in the world. Stommaway has multiple shops, several hotels, a 
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fine town hall, and a park and mansion owned by the municipality, 
bequeathed by the late Lord Leverhulme, in spite of the rejection by the 
townspeople of his beneficent schemes for their social and commercial 
betterment. There is trade between Stornaway and many parts of the 
world; signs of modern culture, and a way of life impregnated by influences 
from far beyond its boundaries. While there, I enjoyed a performance of 
T. S. Eliot’s “ The Confidential Clerk,” produced and played by a travelling 
company of the Arts Council of Great Britain. It seemed a strange bill for 
an audience in so remote an island, but the large hall was crowded. 

Among the many changes taking place in the Isles that of housing is 
perhaps the most striking. Many examples of the original dwellings, the 
“black houses,” of varying ages and types, exist today; some are still 
inhabited, but, as far as I could judge, few in their original condition. 
They are to be found in all the Isles, their primitive appearance often 
modified but seldom wholly destroyed. They are among the most dis- 
tinctive and charming of any primitive habitations by reason of their entire 
suitability to, and their blending with, their surroundings; the exterior built 
of rough-hewn stones, with rounded comers to brave the gales, and double 
walls filled with earth, upon which rest the edge of the roofs, thatched with 
heather or straw. The interior plan originally consisted of a long oblong, 
divided into three compartments, the cow-byre “‘ from which a pass door 
formed in a cross wall of stone gave access to the main compartment of 
the house. The third compartment formed a bedroom, divided from the 
main apartment by a wood partition.”* “The house of the past was not 
an object of domestic luxury and embellishment; it was a house to keep out 
the storm.” t Although I never entered one of the houses described, and 
was only shown one of a later date, now entirely modernised, I saw many 
but slightly changed in outward appearance from the original pattern. The 
most ancient examples were usually windowless, the fire was laid upon the 
floor of beaten earth, the smoke liberated through a hole in the roof. In 
the cow-byre, the floor for obvious reasons was sloping, the wooden 
partition not reaching to the roof, so that the cow might share the light 
and warmth of the fire. It will be remembered that Boswell, in his Journal, 
remarks that “we had no rooms that we could command, for the good 
people here had no notion that a man coukl have any occasion but for a 
mere sleeping place.” f 

Without a closer examination of the older of these dwellings it is 
impossible to ascertain how many of the original black houses, even though 
reconditioned, are still occupied. From what I saw in my tour, I should 
judge that many are still lived in. Within the last three decades, a friend, 
while travelling in the Outer Isles, was carried across the floor of a black 
house to his bed in the wall of the byre, he and the cow sharing the 
apartment for the night. According to the statement of a native, the 
occupants of the black houses were, in his youth, singularly free from 
infection of any kind, owing to the impregnation of the interior with peat 
smoke. I have been assured, however, that tuberculosis was once rife in 
* Carmichael Alexander LLD. (1928) Carmina Gadelica, Vol. 2, 279. 
ge Colin (1953). Thatched Houses of the Old Highlands, Edinburgh. Oliver 


t peste James. Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LLD. 
Isham Collection (1936) 219-220, 
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Stornaway as a result of bad housing. The people today are mostly well- 
housed. In Tarbert, in Harris, I was entertained in a modern villa by the 
wife of a farmer, engaged in the tweed industry in her own home, where 
she dyed with vegetable dyes the wool from her husband’s sheep, spun it 
on a spinning wheel, and wove it on a hand loom in fashion of her own 
designing. How often home crafts are carried to this degree.of perfection 
I do not know, but I beard that much of the weaving, now so staple an 
industry in the Isles, is carried on in the crofts. My hostess regaled me 
with home-made oatcakes and curd, and a strange cheese-like substance 
less palatable than interesting. Modern housing estates are replacing the 
ancient black houses, many of the dwellings of Scandinavian pine, sent 
over in sections and assembled in blocks or rows. The impact of Norway 
and Sweden upon the Isles reveals itself also in many ways other than 
building materials. I am told that folklorists and archaeologists from these 
countries show a marked interest in the Isles, and that antiquaries come 
over for study and research. : 

The Outer Hebrides are rich in prehistoric sites, chief among them the 
famous’Stones of Callernish in North Lewis, one of the most remarkable 
monuments in Britain, second only in importance to Avebury and Stone- 
henge. Cruciform in plan, and orientated north and south, it consists of 
an avenue 270 ft. in height and 27 ft. broad, composed of nineteen great 
standing stones. At its southern end, the first section of the avenue ends 
in a stone circle, 37 ft. in diameter, comprising thirteen monoliths 
surrounding a chambered cairn, with which a second is associated. West 
of the circle stands a monolith, like a tombstone. Single rows of four stones 
extend cast and west of the circle, and the main avenue continues south- 
wards beyond it. Several stone circles are found in the neighbourhood, 
Dun Carloway, a broch comparable to that of Mousa in Shetland; many 
menhiers or standing stones also as at Breascleit; that known as MacLeod’s 
Stone in Harris, and another at Pollachar in South Uist; and a variety of 
other antiquities; little early Maltese churches, engraved stones, and 
so forth. 

South Uist has lately come into prominence in the newspapers. The 
projected building of a rocket emplacement, with St. Kilda as its target, 
has given rise to varied expressions of opinion among the islanders and 
elsewhere, some favourable, some hostile, including, as it must, the intro- 
duction of an alien population in an island pre-eminently the centre of 
folklore and traditions. I visited the selected site, an area of sandy, 
uncultivated land, fringing the western seaboard, under which lie 
innumerable sites of the Bronze and Iron Ages, some of which are being 
excavated before the arrival of the bulldozers. I was shown a fine wheel- 
house of the Iron Age, a series of small, cell-like chambers, enclosed by a 
containing wall, each opening.on to a central court. Many of the local 
inhabitants, attracted by the prospect of high pay, will probably welcome 
the development of the site. Unfortunately, however, much farm land 
impinges upon the sandy area, and may be incorporated also in the scheme. 
It is possible that, when the Government employment comes to an end, 
the workers on the new site may be unwilling to return to their former 
occupations, thus creating unemployment, and a situation similar in kind 
to that which led to the evacuation of St. Kilda and other islands. At the 
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present time the islands appear to be in a state of advancing prosperity. 
The people are content. They are said to have had little or no voice in 
the events which led to the Government’s decision, and by many it is 
thought that a site elsewhere could have been acquired without thus dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of a rural population. 

Modern agpenities, the telephone and radio, have brought the outer Iales 
into touch with the towns of thé mainland. Omnibuses are the chief means 
of travel, and few centres of habitation can now reasonably be termed 
remote. The people themselves are kind and courteous to the stranger and, 
as far as I could judge, to each other also. Staying in various hotels, large 
and small, and severall small houses, during my visit to the Islands, I met 
with nothing but friendliness from their inmates. Within, the houses are 
clean and orderly, but the gardens are usually neglected, badly cropped 
and untidy, and litter mars the streets of the towns no less than the face of 
the countryside. The inhabitants aré indicted of cruelty to animals, but of 
that I saw no sign. Drunkenness is said to be the curse of the Isles, but it 
is not markedly apparent to the ordinary tourist. The women appear in 
general to be the mainstay of the population, the men doing little apart from 
their regular employment in proportion to their wives, and even when high 
wages are offered, as for ths collection of seaweed from the beaches for 
various purposes, comparatively few of the men would at first volunteer or 
agree to undertake the work. Now, however, the industry is thriving. With 
some experience of Celtic countries, I thought the conditions and way of 
life very similar to those, for example, of Cornwall or Brittany; in the 
laissez-faire attitude to life, the untended gardens and poorly cultivated 
fields, and the impression given to a stranger of a want of enterprise or 
desire for improvement. 

In assessing the way of life of the mhabitants, even with regret for the 
encroachment and acceptance of modern civilisation and so-called progress, 
it must not be forgotten that, for a country so remote from the mainland, 
it may well be that, in many respects, the present-day advantages out- 
weigh, in some respects at least, the unfavourable if charming conditions 
of the past. One of the most valuable modern assets is the small aeroplane 
which takes the sick to Stornaway or the mainland hospitals, thus saving 
untold suffering. Radio also, as before remarked, has forged another link 
between the Isles and the cuter world. Visitors have brought a new 
atmosphere into the lives of the inhabitants, new interests, increased 
prosperity. Yet I believe that the old folklore and traditions are not wholly 
dead. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor* quotes the folklore authority, Annie 
Johnson, as asserting that the belief in fairies was still alive when his book 
was written. When in Barra, I heard that a ceilidh or recital of folk songs 
and tales had taken place in one of the local houses. In some respects the 
old life still exists, actively, in the island. 

The recent report of the Crofters’ Commission (August 7th, 1956) calls 
for at least brief note. The comment of The Times correspondent was that 
“ the Commission might easily have ignored the fact that ‘ crofting was the 
problem of a broken people,’ but that in spite of such an acknowledgment 
they have chosen to ‘concentrate first on working out the problem in. 

. human terms—an issue of restoring the crofter’s faith in himself and the 
* MacGregor Alasdair Alpin (1943). The Western Isles. London. Robert Hale. 
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faith of others in the crofter.” ” According to Sir Robert Urquhart, Chair- 
man of the Commission, himself the son of a crofter, five per cent more 
land has been put under the plough this spring, although to certain schools 
of thought it is doubtful if the crofter is worth saving. Of special interest 
is it to note that “ re-organisation schemes are in various stages of pee- 
paration in four townships; Skye and Uist are likely to be chosen for 
preliminary experiments.” Again, according to The Times, the Commission 
is charged also with “ aiding the general economic and social improve- 
ment.” Contact with various organisations has been set on foot in that con- 
nection—the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the Scottish Tourist 
Board, and others. “ Without vigorous participation of other interested 
bodies and individuals, in fact, of the Celtic Commission, the Highlands 
cannot be saved for the crofter.” “The old life has gone,” as a Barra 
woman remarked to me over her counter in the village shop. The crofters 
must accept the implications of the new conditions, or cease to survive. 
One can but hope that in spite of increasing contacts with the larger world 
the Hebridean islanders will, in improving their present status, cherish also, 
for future generations, the traditional culture which makes the Outer 
Hebrides still a treasure house of folk-lore and the precious heritage of a 
Celtic people. EVELYN CLARK 
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AT MY LAST LEAVETAKING 
a translation of 


WENN ICH ABSCHIED NEHME 


Wenn ich Abschied nehme, will ich leise gehn, 
Keine Hand mehr dricken, nimmer ritckwdrts sehn. 


In dem lauten Saale denkt mir keiner nach, 
Dankt mir keine Seele, was die meine sprach. 


Morgenddmmrung weht mir draussen um das Haupt, 
Und sie kommt, die Sonne, der ich doch geglaubt. 


Larmt bei euren Lampen und vergesst mich schnell | 
Lasche, meine Lampe !—Bald ist alles hell! 


Kari Werrsrecat (1847-1904) 


At my last leavetaking, lightly I'll go hence, 
Press no hand at parting, cast no backward glance. 


None bears me in mind now in the noisy hall, 
Not a soul to thank me for the words that mine let fall. 


Through the dusk the dawn-wind blows with freshening breath, 


And tt comes, the sunrise, in which I still had faith. 


Laugh in lamplit circle and forget me quite! 
Out, my own lamp’s glimmer! How swiftly spreads the light! 


A. V. STUART 


s 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EGYPT FROM WITHIN 


Even when we have digested the massive volumes of Lord Cromer and Lord Lloyd 
on the government of Egypt and the fascinating reports of Flinders Petrie and 
Breasted on the triumphs of archaeology, we have learned little about the people 
and thelr way of life. The reason is simple: all these distinguished recorders 
come from without, deeply interested spectators but nothing more. To get the 
feel of a country, to understand its traditions and instincts, its habits and beliefs, 
it is necessary to have been born there or spent many years there, to have real 
friends, above all to speak the language, for how else can one communicate freely 
with high and low, rich and poor, educated and illiterate? For this task of inter- 
pretation Mary Rowlatt is exceptionally—we may almost say uniquely—fitted. 
Belonging to the fifth generation of a family which has lived and worked in 
Alexandria and Cairo since the dawn of the nineteenth century, daughter of the 
late Sir Frederick Rowlatt, Governor of the National Bank, and speaking fluent 
Arabic since childhood, she has found all doors, official and unofficial, open to her 
and has made full use of her opportunities. While some Europeans have surrendered 
body and soul to the glamour of the East, she always kept in touch with England 
by frequent visits and has written her book in the country which is now her per- 
manent home. 

We have good reason to dislike Colonel Nasser, though we should be grateful 
to him for his share in evicting King Farouk; but to read Miss Rowlatt’s reminis- 
cences is to form a pleasant impression of the peopl whom he misruled. 
Approaching them on the basis of our common humanity, without the slightest 
trace of superiority complex, she always met a friendly response, even when 
political relations between Cairo and Downing Street have been none too good. 
This is a cheerful and cheering book; always expecting to find good in everyone, 
she almost invariably finds it. That there are plenty of corrupt and greedy 
Egyptians is true enough, but the Military Junta, like the new masters in Peking, 
seem to bave diminished the evil traditions of centuries. 

Three main impressions remain with the reviewer. The first is the immense 
material development operated by the science, enterprise and capital of the West, 
of which the Canal and the great dams are only the most spectacular achievements. 
The second is that the new wealth of the country is very unevenly distributed, and 
that terrible poverty, squalor, ill-health and ignorance afflict the vast majority of 
an over-populated land. The third—perhaps the brightest feature in the picture— 
is the growing recognition of the legal and social equality of women, though 
doubtless less complete than in Turkey, the most modernised of Moslem States. 
“ There is hardly a profession which she does not adorn. They are doctors, 
dentists, university lecturers, chemists and journalists, and the keenness with which 
some of them train for social welfare is inspiring.” At long last women are coming 
into their own. 

There is more descriptive sociology than controversial politics in the book, 
for the author’s main interest is in human nature and in the joys and sorrows of 
individuals. Giving love and sympathy freely, she has received touching affection 
and gratitude in return. An active member of Moral Rearmament, she longs for 
greater unity in the quarrelsome human family, more mutual tolerance, less racial 
arrogance, greater readiness to find good in other creeds, more emphasis on the 
factors which unite us rather than—as most of us are instinctively inclined to do-— 
those which divide. The fortunes of the Egyptian people are at last in their own 
keeping. The Turks disappeared in the First World War; now the British have 
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gone, and we must hope that the soul-destroying yoke of Commmmism will not fill 
the vacuum. The ill-advised attack on Port Said was not the way to bridge the 
’ gulf between East and West which is keeping the nerves of tho world on edge, 
“ The use of force,” writes the author in a brief Epilogue added after the completion 
of her book, “ could lead to decades of the most costly repression and of mounting 
hate which would sear the centuries for children yet unborn.” Dictators thrive on 
foreign invective and pose as champions of their people against a ring of foes. 

This book provides much interesting material in very readable form and deserves 
the compliment in the Foreword by Sir Ralph Stevenson, former British Minister 
at Cairo: “ Few people in England are so well qualified as Miss Rowlatt to write 
the kind of book that she has now written. Such a kindly and clear-sighted 
delineator of the Egyptian scene can play a vital role, particularly at the present 
moment when more heat than light is being generated.” Colonel Nasser, like other 
dictators, will not be there forever. In any case we should not allow his antics to 
weaken our desire for the welfare and progress of the twenty million toiling 
inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile. G. P. Goom 
A Family in Egypt. By Mary Rowlatt. Robert Hale. 18s. 


WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


If one of the purposes of an official history is to show where and why things 
went wrong: and where and why they went right, the author of this volume has 
fulfilled this part of his task most admirably. As he remarks in the concluding 
chapter: “ The United Kingdom has a long, and in many ways honourable tradition, 
of unpreparedness for war” but the armed forces have at kast got embryonic 
staffs and organisations capable of vast and rapid expansion. In the case of civil 
affairs and military government there was, at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, no such qualifying “ but.” Unreadiness was so complete that “ there existed 
virtually no nucleus of thought, and no staff at all, on which to build.” 

This singular absence of study, direction and material was to have serious resulta, 
and in his earlier chapters Mr. Donnison shows how the need for a military 
administration, which had never been anticipated or prepared for, gradually forced 
itself upon the military authorities for practical reasons; how slowly these 
authorities perceived the implications of the need; and how illogically machinery 
was improvised to meet it. 

The book ia divided into five peri, sis Tint part being introductory aad opening 
with the Japanese invasion of South-East Asia. Part I deals with Burma, Part II 
with Malaya, Borneo and Hong Kong, Part IV with general matters such as 
finance, relief supplies, and refugees. Last, and in many respects the most interesting 
section of all, come six chapters dealing with the political aspects of the British 
reoccupation of Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the southern half of Indo-China. 
In each of these areas the rapid growth of nationalist fervour (in the case of Malaya, 
Communist machinations) had brought about vast and largely unanticipated 
changes since pre-war days. Lord Mountbatten and his commanders were therefore 
forced into taking decisions on matters never even contemplated. 

For some of these decisions, Lord Mountbatten has been strongly criticised; 
but the critics were thinking largely in terms of the conditions prevailing before 
the war. The Supreme Commander, whose attitude is analysed clearly and 
dispassionately in these pages, had to base his policy on wholly different circum- 
stances. In Burma, matters were made no easier by such happenings as the official 
assurances, with far-reaching implications, given by the Commander of the 
clandestino Force 136 to the nationalist leaders without consulting his superiors, 
and the failure to inform the Chief Civil Affairs Officer—who was responsible for 
advising Admiral Mountbatten on political issues—of the resistance movement 
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and of Aung San’s coming break with the Japanese. The dilemma brought about 
subsequently by the question of whether or not to recognise Aung San is but one 
of many interesting and complex matters discussed in this book. 

In Malaya, political commitments with resistance leaders were more successfully 
“avoided than in Burma; but there, as in Indonesia and Indo-China, the hiatus of 
several weeks between the Japanese surrender and the arrival of the British forces 
served to raise problems entirely unforeseen by those responsible for maintaining 
law and order. In Indonesia and Indo-China, political time-bombs in the shape of 
newly proclaimed indeperidence governments had been left by the Japanese, and 
one of the best chapters in the book is that dealing with the difficulties of the 
situation confronting the British on their arrival in Java. 

For the lucid and objective way in which the author has sought to analyse the 
Many complex questions involved, there can be nothing but praise. There are, 
however, some minor slips, as for instance his reference to Vice-Marshal (sic) 
Maeda and his dating the birth of the Malayan Communist Party several years 
too early. It is curious, too, that he does not appear to know that Japanese agents 
had definitely made contact with members of the Thakin Party in Burma before 
the outbreak of war. 5 MALcoLM D. KENNEDY 


British Military Administration in the Far East 1943-46. By F. S. V. Donnison. 
ELM. Stationery Office. 40s. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

Our age has witnessed the rise to supremacy of two hemispherical power blocs 
and the consequent overshadowing of Europe, for so many centuries the acknow- 
ledged centre of the world political scene. This revolutionary development poses 
a challengs to the historian: new perspectives have been opened up; he is called 
upon to devote increasing attention to parts of the world which for a long time he 
could comfortably ignore, and to learn to look at European history from unfamiHar 
angles. This displacement of conventional landmarks is reflected in a study by a 
German historian of Russo-American relations from their origins until the present 
day. Not content to give just a straightforward account of diplomatic exchanges, 
Dr. Hoelzie courageously sets out to create a comprehensive picture of the 
developing contact between the two countries in its global setting. 

During the first hundred years or so Russo-American relations were surprisingly 
amicable. Differences in political ideology did not greatly trouble the scene. 
Indeed, the two countries, both rapidly expanding, had in common a growing 
consciousness of their national mission. De Tocqueville’s oft-quoted observation 
that Russia and the United States “ seem to be chosen by Providence to have the 
destinies of the hemispheres in their hands ” was only the most celebrated of several 
such prophecies by public figures in both the countries concerned. Such comments, 
often mere after-dinner grandiloquence in moments of enthusiasm, need not be 
taken too seriously. Russo-American friendship had a more solid material founda- 
tion; each found the other a useful ally in maintaining the balance of power, and 
particularly in opposing British maritime supremacy. Time and time again this 
community of interest triumphed over other considerations. Although the Monroe 
Doctrine was directed as much against Russia as any other European Power, this 
did not damage their friendship; when it came to the point, Russia was ready to 
abandon her championship of the legitimist cause in the South American republics, 
and, ultimately, her territorial possessions on the North American continent. 
Indeed, so anxious was the Russian Ambassador in Washington to ensure the 
ratification by Congreas of the agreement for the purchase of Alaska that he 
resorted to greasing the palms of some hesitant but influential persons. But 
American friendship for Russia cooled whenever London and Washington could 
agree to act together. Dr. Hoelzle looks rather askance at such collaboration, as 
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though John Bull, for his own selfish purposes, were intruding upon the Russo- 
American honeymoon. He is a little too anxious to fit events into a predetermined 
logical pattern: the decline of Europe and the strengthening of the peripheral 
Powers. It is always a temptation for the historian who is concerned with broader 
trends to minimise contrary movements. Although one may contest some of the 
author’s points of emphasis, his scholarly work adds to our understanding of the 
subject. The second volume, which is to bring the story down to our own days, is 
due to appear shortly. J. Keep 
Russland und Amerika, By Erwin Hoelzle. Muenchen. 


A FATEFUL YEAR 


The year 1933 was not much less fateful for Europe and the world than was 
1914 itself. Looking back over what took place in 1933—when Hitler began his 
chancellorship, having in effect been helped, indeed almost driven, to it by the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference the year before—one wonders that men and 
nations could have been so foolish. There were warning voices; one of them for 
instance: “ A new war could only lead to the collapse of the present order of 
society. A Europe plunged into commumistic chaos would conjure up a crisis of 
immeasurable consequence ” (page 253). Who was it that spoke such good sense? 
None other than Adolf Hitler, leas than half a year after becoming Chancellor. 
Ho was speaking in the Reichstag on May 17, 1933, and went on to promise: “ It is 
the most earnest wish of the German National Government to prevent any such 
development by their earnest and active co-operation.” 

No doubt, as it will be generally recalled, Hitler was a case of mental instability 
and even disease; was a liar and a fraud; but about Russia and Communism he 
was invariably right, even prophetic. Nor was there much doubt that he admired 
the British Empire and would have liked an alHance with Britain against Russia. 
He went about the business badly, and mixed with it certain egotistical and idiotic 
ambitions that were inconsistent with it; but the retrospect makes it harder, not 
easier, to understand why British diplomacy failed to cajole such a man to the 
point of averting the most calamitous war in history. 

To such as would like to be given the facts and the diplomatic undercurrents on 
which to base an intelligent retrospect these volumes of documents on British 
foreign policy between the two wars are indispensable. The editors have been 
given access to all the Foreign Office papers and full freedom of choice in the 
publishing of them. The volume before us is Volume V of the Second Series dealing 
with the year 1933. Mauch of the material has not been, could not have been, 
before published. It inciudes the Italian proposal of March 1933 for a four-Power 
pact; the winding up of the League of Nations Disarmament Conference which 
started in February 1932 and virtually recorded its failure in the autumn of that 
yeer with the consequent secession of Germany from the League of Nations; the 
rearmament of Germany; German interference in Austria; and Anglo-American 
discussions on war debts. ; 

One of the limitations to the value of these volumes, when a particular volume is 
taken separately from the others, ig that they give a cross section of fact cut out 
from its context. For instance it is a matter of elementary cause and effect that the 
importance of 1933 derived largely from the disarmament failure of the year before. 
The year 1932 produced Hitler. Hitler and British diplomatic inadequacy produced 
the Second World War. Yet the occasional student, leading perhaps a busy life in 
other spheres, and physically unable to plough through the thousand pages of 
each of these volumes, is not helped to co-ordinate one with another. That difficulty 
is perhaps unavoidable, except perhaps by a colossal index sach as is to be found 
in the last volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, None the less this volume 


, 
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contains a vast amount of hitherto unpublished matter which will well repay study 
by any person of average liveliness. GEORGE GLASGOW 


Documents on British Foreign Policy: 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. Second Series, Volume 5, 1933. H.M. Stationery Office, 95s. 


DEYOTION TO INDIA 


Here is a modest but devotedly written “ Impression ” by a sister of one of the 
most remarkable women of our time. Agatha Harrison defied classification; she 
held no significant office in Church or State, and achieved little if any public 
distinction. She had an inveterate preference for working behind the scenes seeking 
no limelight and no rewards for herself. Yet few people of unofficial standing in our 
century can have played so significant a part in events of great historic importance 
or enjoyed the trust and affection of so many holding high office and carrying 
weighty public responsibilities. Though she made no claims to greatness for 
herself she was one of those, in the words of Jawaharlal Nehru—spoken at a 
memorial meeting to her in Delhi— whom the great cannot do without.” 

No one could know better than Mr. Nehru of what he spoke, for it was to 
India’s political leaders and their cause that Agatha Harrison devoted most of her 
maturer years and so much single-minded and self-effacing service. In her earlier 
years she achieved some distinction in the field of industry. She was the first 
Welfare Tutor to be appointed in a British university with the task of training 
welfare officers and she had a wide, practical experience of industrial problems in 
Britain, China and the United States. In the last four years of her life she became 
associated with the work of the international teams of Quaker observers at the 
United Nations and made an outstanding contribution to it. But it was to India 
that she gave the substance of her life and the fullness of her gifts and it is with 
the realisation of India’s freedom that her name will always be linked. 

A minor role with a Royal Commission on Labour which went to India in 1929 
gave her her first glimpse of the sub-continent. Two years later she helped C. F. 
Andrews prepare for the coming to London of Mr. Gandhi for the Second Round 
Table Conference and thereafter until India became independent in 1947—and 
even later—she was constantly in touch with Indian leaders and British leaders 
concerned with India interpreting the one to the other and ensuring, as far as 
lay in her power, that the transition from dependence to freedom was made with 
the minimum of conflict and ill-will. There was an India Conciliation Group in 
London to sustain and advise her but the work was essentially her own. To 
Gandhi, Mr. Nehru and the rest she was the trusted Agatha—perhaps next to 
C. F. Andrews the European best-loved in India in modern times. Secretaries of 
State, Viceroys and Governors often found her submissions inconvenient and 
sometimes unacceptable but never for one moment doubted her integrity or resented 
her interventions, and they became in many cases her close and admiring friends. 
She was not indispensable to Indian independence but without her the transfer of 
power would have been carried through leas surely without violence and less surely 
a connection dissolved in such a way as to be re-forged the stronger in freedom and 
self-respect. 

What was the secret of her influence and her success? First and foremost the 
single-mindedness, undoubtedly. She not only laboured for but lived for and felt 
Jor the freedom of India, Beyond this was her unfailing gift for gaining the con- 
fidence, even the affection, of persons who could not possibly see things as she saw 
them but would never have dreamt of turning her away unheard. More funda- 
mental still was her invincible faith in the goodness in human persons. She always 
credited the statesmen she encountered with the best of intentions whether they 
deserved it or not and in the result almost always drew the best out of them. She 
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was the pre-eminent reconciler because she never lost faith in people, Politically 
speaking she could be judged nafve but it was the nafveté of the pure in heart, 
of those with the faith and courage that can and do remove mountains. 

GERALD BAILEY 
Agatha Harrison. By Irene Harrison. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


REVISING MARX 


Mr. Strachey considers that “ renewed attempts to assess the nature of con- 
temporary capitalism are overdue.” But the first volume of what he calls a 
projected series of studies on the principles of democratic socialism,” is not only 

a reassessment of capitalism. It is a revision of Marxism, an attempt to reconcile 
the Marxian vision with what has really happened since the publication of Das 


he goes about his task. He will not be pardoned by those to the right or those to 
the left of him. For the first, he does not nearly go far enough in rejecting Marx, 


of democratic socialism qualifies Mr. Strachey, in their lingo, as a “‘ social traitor.” 
What further aggravates his position with that group of opponents is his un-Marxist, 
that is clear and readable, English; Mr. Strachey is in for a difficult time. 


It is not really that the standard of wage earners “has risen;” such a 
seems to imply some automatic process, built into the system 


What has happened is on the contrary that the wage earners, 
by political and unionist efforts sustained over a century, have 
forced up their standards of life in the teeth of the economic tendencies 
of the system. 


tendency has been overrul in the advanced capitalist societies, but 
not elsewhere, by essentially non-economic forces, existence of which 
Marx overlooked. (Pages 109 and 110; all italics are Mr. Strachey’s.) 

In a later passage, the author adds: 
. . . in those capitalist societies in which democracy is either non-existent 
or lettre, here E oo Seavon tO appo (has to bane Mae capa 
and its Leninist extrapolations are incorrect. (Page 280.) 

This is an ingenious reconciliation of Marxism with reality, but it is also extremely 
damaging to Marxism. The moment it is admitted that Marx failed to take into 


of view). After that, all that remains of Marxism—apart from its importance as a 
eee tem ee ee in the museum of the human 


rs the E EEEN E E Glas why Mie Strachey, recognising 
the fallibility of Marx’s historical forecasts, should with Lenin describe present-day 
capitalism as “ last-stage ” and insist on giving the word “ last ” the meaning of 
both “ latest” and “ ultimate” (p. 41). (The translator of Lenin’s pamphlet 
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Imperialism, to be precise, uses the term “ highest stage.”) If capitalism mean’ the 
exploitation of man by man—and that definition covers at least a very large part 
of what Marxism sees in it—it would then be perfectly possible to argue that the 
eastern part of the world is at present in a period of State capitalism which has 
revived most of the abuses of private capitalism, its nineteenth-century forerunner. 
This State capitalism may yet have to pess through many stages before ceasing to 
be a form of capitalism. And who knows whether in western Europe, the next 
stage will not be a hybrid mixture of strengthened Keynesian capitaliam with some 
trade union version of socialism? That possibility should also make one very 
cautious before using the term “ last-stage.” 

Despite an extremely interesting and valuable appraisal of Keynes’ place in the 
history of economics and his role as the saviour of capitalism, the economic and 
sociological part of Mr. Strachey’s book seems to the reviewer the weaker, compared 
with its political part. Whether or not there-is a fundamental tendency towards 
pauperisation, such progress as the working classes have achieved over the last 
century has been dus to political and trade union power. This power stands and 
falls with democracy. On the weaknesses of democracy, its comparatively young 
roots and the dangers threatening it, Mr. Strachey’s views have a somewhat Laskian 
flavour. There is of course the fear that the “ last stage ” of capitalism may not be 
followed by the first stage of socialism, even though, as Mr. Strachey mentions in 
passing, “ it is perfectly true that the native conservative forces are, in Britain and 
America, far more humane, civilised and, for that matter, democratic than the 
communists have shown themselves to be” (p. 275). But he is perfectly right in 


wondering whether they will stay so when confronted with a democracy intent on 
controlling the State in a way “ that will suit the wage earners better and the upper 
and middle classes leas well.” R. P. SCHWARZ 


Contemporary Capitalism. By John Strachey. Gollancz. 25s. 


THE LION BELLOC 


This large book—for it amounts to 280,000 words—is not only a comprehensive 
account of Belloc but an extremely competent one: honest yet tactfol and kind; 
thorough in its enterprise and research, and belanced in its estimate of a character 
who plunged into controversy and therefore occasioned it. If the book has a fault 
this lies in the omission of certain eesential points which. should have struck the 
attention of a biographer who had every opportunity of meeting Belloc’s friends 
from earlier years and seeing what happened in his latest phase. The first of these 
omissions is the British nonconformist element in Belloc’s ancestry in his maternal 
grandfather. The late Lord Halifax was often amused to think that the Church of 
England, which the grandfather attacked for its Popish taint, was the butt of the 
grandson for not having enough of this Popish element—and indeed this dissenting 
element was a strong ingredient in Belloc’s psychology, from the time when Lady 
Philippa Stewart, the Duke of Norfolk’s sister, complained of him “ as a very rude 
and bad tempered boy.” In other words he inherited a rebellious combativeness. 
The second point which is ignored is the close friendship which bound Belloc after 
his wife’s death to Mrs. Reginald Balfour who was the daughter, Charlotte, of that 
remarkable figure of the earlier part of this century, Mrs. Warre Cornish. Letters 
from Mrs. Balfour are quoted, but there should have been explicit reference to one 
to whom he turned for closest sympathy. Their friends were always wondering 
why the pair never married; for Belloc was a lonely widower craving to fill the 
void in his life. The third point is insufficient reference to the immense ovation 
offered by the Press of England as a whole to Belloc on his eightieth birthday. It 
was one of life’s ironies that here was a man who loved to be acclaimed by all 
ahades of opinion as a hero not yet passed from earth, honoured for both thé range 
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and the vigour of his achievement, a survivor from the age of giants, whose brain 
could no longer appreciate what was happening. 

“ The hilarious bullock ” liked rows and fights to the end, and his fierce combats 
were for the most part in defence of the Roman Catholic Church. A pupil at 
Newman's Oratory School he might well have imbibed the culture and generosity 
of the complex character of its founder who is hailed now as a spirit irenic and 
oecumenical. In Protestant Birmingham—where his grandfather had fought in his 
time his Protestant fight—this Church into which the grandson had been born 
met with depreciation, attack or neglect. Before he died this attitude of Britain 
and indeed of the English-speaking world had modified. But he kept up his stand 
of aggrieved defiance which yet had in it a certain nobility and grandeur; thees gave 
his utterance dignity and his best writing an unquestionably classic quality—oven 
while his readiness for slaps sometimes brought him on to the stage in the guise 
of a buffoon. Mr. Speaight quotes the best-known story of him: how when a verger 
in Westminster Cathedral came to remonstrate with him for being incorrect in 
bearing or stance, he answered: ‘‘ Go to Hell,” to receive the immediate apology: 
“ I beg your pardon, Sir, I did not know you were a Catholic.” 

Mr. Speaight had to face the fact that since the death of Belloc a daughter and 
her husband had brought out a vivid little book of tribute to him, and J. B. Morton 
had written an admirable memoir. So it was felt that this book should be not the 
record of a masterful personality who through its punches mado itself loved and 
admired in close relationships, but rather of a man who between 1893 and 1918 
made his name and produced work which kept momentum through the years. 
Then, and afterwards, this was duo to the combination of readiness for mental 
fight with classic and epic effects in the use of words; the eves-recurring nobility 
of his greater passages witnessed the strength and vigour of his mind. As a figure 
he was never really hated though he sounded as though he were; more often he 
- was admired and loved, and this in spite of the fact that in gestures and in writing 
he was so often aggressive. Undoubtedly the aggressiveness had its part in the 
immense change that has taken place in the general attitude of his countrymen 
. to the Catholic Church. He grew up among the Whig historians of whom George 
Trevelyan is the honoured survival. But in Oxford today though there may be a 
Taylor there is no Trevelyan and in his own Balliol one of the dons is actually a 
professed Jesuit. What Belloc contributed to the change was not history which 
the historians quote and remember; in Catholic schools the history master has to 
warn partisan neophytes that if they reproduce Belloc they will deserve no scholar- 
ships. What he contributed was the growl and roar of the outraged lon and these, 
with appropriate leonine gestures, were too remarkable to be ignored. They were 
sometimes brutal; in a controversy with Dean Inge in an evening paper he once 
wrote that whereas unscholarly people often repeated innocently some stock 
Protestant gibe, this could not be the case with one so acholarly as Inge. The way 
he said this was: “ You are lying and you know where you are.” It is difficult to 
estimate what Belloc thought he gained from crudities of this kind, for they certainly 
spread the idea less that Protestant theologians were deliberately dishonest than that 
Catholic controversialists did not know the ABC of Christian decency. Some 
young controversialists liked the sound of the whack; but it lowered Belloc in 
general estimation as much as the shots fired last autumn at Port Said lowered the 
prestige of Great Britain and its Prime Minister. 

When all has been said against Belloc on this score we have yet to reckon with 
remarkable achievement: a new classic in children’s verse and in satire where 
his genius for springing surprises made his gibes into jokes in a great new style; 
a power of evocative description which enabled him to write of dawn like another 
Meredith in words which evoke the Turneresque changes in the glories of sky and 
air when the sun is near the horizon. Then, too, he had sudden insights into the 
political trends of the time. How acute were the contentions in his book on the 
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party system in 1911 and how far he diagnosed disease and warned when ho wrote 
The Servile State in that year and the year succeeding! 
Exquisitely he could write of autumn: “ At this season a sky which is of so 
delicate and faint a blue as to contain something of general mockery and certainly 
more of tenderness presides at the fall of leaves. There is no air, no breath at all. 
The leaves are so light that they slide on their going downwards, hesitating on that 
which is not void to them and touching at last so imperceptibly the earth with which 
they are to mingle that the gesture is much gentler than salutation and even more 
discreet than a discreet caress.” This book reveals a standard of poetry which 
even Belloc’s special admirers will find as a rich surprise: 

From what known hills, in what remembered skies 


Or in what bowls did you rise, 
West wind of the contented? That to these 
Dull shores sa cores Bree 


with 
o tc the unburied deed you w eo ee nein hour, 
Why will you vex me? I have paid 
Which all to the inexorable pay; 
The mortal’s due of numbers and decay 
That do enfranchise from this Olivet 


deep hills strong of mins 

When I was raised in light and by lips divine. 
Mr. Speaight sums up much of Belloc in the words: “ He never made enough 
allowance for other people's faults because he was so oblivious of his own.” But 
the last word must be for some haunting greatness which leapt out and left a 


Joan of Arc. To this must be added a grasp of the importance of place, especially 
in the sense of geography. ROBERT SENCOURT 


Hilaire Belloc. By Robert Speaight Hollis and Carter. We. 


PROUSTIAN TIME 


Proust's stature as a novelist is assured, yet there must be a striking numerical 
disparity between those who are content merely to acknowledge this fact and those 
who read the many-volumed A la Recherche du Temps Perdu in its entirety. In an 
oven smaller category are the readers who have sufficient ledsure to steep themselves 
in the novel so as to appreciate it as a coherent whole. There is so much in Proust; 
hence the multiplicity of critical studies, often explorations of a single theme, 
which his work has inspired. In this recent arrival in English, which was published 
aix years ago In French, Mile. Brée concentrates on the novel as a whole. She does 
not delve into Proust’s personal life (a succinct biography appears as an appendix) 
since she recognises that the novel is neither a confession nor autoblography, but 
an artistic creation marked by masterly precision of selective detail. Proust and 
the narrator are distinct. Mile. Brée points out why nevertheless the first person 
was used—without it, the final revelation would lose its significance, for it is not 
the narrator’s life which is altered but his evaluation of it; a third person could not 
effectively recount this essentially subjective experience. 

It seems indicative that the sub-title of the French original, “‘ Introduction a 
l'oeuvre de Marcel Proust,” has been dropped. This is scarcely an introduction for 
readers unacquainted with Proust. Each chapter of Mile. Brée’s study throws into 
relief another component of the great Proustian synthesis and in the process many 
aspects of Proustian creation are re-examined. Themes of human comedy and of 
love are seen to compose the intricate social pattern in which change is brought 
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about by individual quest of pleasure. The characters, each humanly bound to 
others, inter-reflecting facets of personality, are moulded by time, but are never 
completely known; being observed from one standpoint, the narrator’s, they 
are necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. Love scenes come to the fore, than 
are lost from view. Love, intricate in its reverberations, is a corrosive clement; 
like all experience it is borne on the stream of time. 

Mile. Brée’s clarification of the extremely careful framework on which Proust’s 
stupendous achievement rests, reveals the entire novel as constructed to culminate 
in the transition from time lost to time regained. The substance of the work 
develops from Combray, where the narrator’s personality and inner life were 
formed, to the supreme and dramatic revelation in Le Temps Retrouvd when he finds 
his vocation as a writer; this gives his life, then fast on the decline, its justification 
and causes him to discover the individual’s sole reality in the timeless, enduring 
world within him which has been built up from lived experience. Seen in retrospect 
from this yantage-point, the meaninglessness and frustration which have brooded 
over the narrator’s life up to this time, are transposed into joyful triumph. In 
composing his great novel, Proust did not follow an elaborate plan established 
from the beginning; the various parts were written at widely scattered dates, 
whole blocks being interleaved into what already existed. When we reflect that 
one-third of the novel was published posthumously, it seems astonishing that the 
architecture could have been so. minutely perfected as Mlle. Brée believes. This 
is an issue which she does not face and we are left wondering whether she is reading 
more into Proust than he himself intended or whether, oven without a final revision, 
his work had inherently that detailed strucmural entity. Whatever the answer, 
Mile. Brée has not only won our admiration, but has placed readers of Proust 
lastingly in ber debt. Only very rarely, in a few clumsy phrases, are we conscious 
that this is a translation. Vera J. DANIEL 
Marcel Proust and Deliverance from T Germaine Brée. Translated from 


the French by C. J. Richards and A. D. ale With an introduction by Angus 
Wilson. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


A hondred and fifty years ago Russian music as an art form did not exist. Its 
amazingly fast growth stemmed from the influence of the various European schools 
in vogue at the time. Then followed the naticnalist reaction with its various odd 
but important non-nationalist offshoots, and finally the change in regime with 
the unhappy results of politics trying to mix in art. It all adds up to as exciting a 
piece of history as anyone could hope to read. Whatever the defects of this book, 
and there are a number, it fills so big and obvious a gap that we should feel grateful 
to Mr. Leonard. In its 395 pages the account of Russian music commences with 
the often-forgotten plain-chant of the Orthodox church and continues with the 
equally ignored invasion period of Italian opera in the late eighteenth century. 
Although this facet of Russian musical history may not at first seem important to 
the reader, the author rightly points out that: 

e Macha E E ohne ag sd sg 
art which appeals to him, he usually changes it into something which 

Seis to banar to A 
Therefore, when dealing with the first greet Russian nationalist composer, Mr. 
Leonard does not ignore the fact that a greater part of Glinka’s musical education 
. took place in Italy. Ako, for the first time Dargomisky (not Dargomijsky as here) 
is given due credit for his considerable contribution to the shaping of Russian music. 

It is amazing thet such a large and important book on the history of Russian 
music could have been completed without a chapter on Russian folk music. Surely 
its influence on the development of the nationalist school of composers was far 
more important than plain-chant. When the author deals with the “ Five,” far 
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more stress should have been placed on this important source of their melodic gift. 
On the other hand, he spares us luckily the frequently over-emphasised disagree- 
ments between the Mussorgsky and Tchaikovsky schools of composition. The 
“second generation” of composers such as Liadov, Tanelev, Scriabin and 
Rachmaninov are considered in fall, as is Prokofiev. It is difficult for anyone to 
cover in a few pages the most diverse and numerous compositions of that wizard 
Stravinaky, but the author uses the space which he has allotted to this composer 
wisely and with great discretion. 

It is only with the revolution and the splitting of Russian music into two camps, 
the one of exiles, the other of Soviets, that the book deteriorates into political bias. 
The author (an American) allows his dislike of Shostakovitch’s music to play down 
the works of this greatest composer of the Soviet regime. He points out that his 
opera Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk was objected to by the Kremlin because of the 
“ formalistic and complicated scoring” but the main criticism was aimed at its 
unnecessarily pornographic realism. The great fifth symphony is condemned as a 
“ good grand opera symphony,” and his latest tenth as being “ received in and 
outside Russia with reserve ” in spite of England’s almost unparalleled 
of acclaim and one of the most popular classical music records sold in 1955. 

Careless little historical and transliteration errors mar this book. On the other 
hand, the bibliography section is extremely comprehensive and will be most useful 
to any reader who wants to go deeper into the subject of Russian music. The work 
is not a replacement of the Penguin A Surrey of Russian Music by M. D. Calvo- 
corressi (whose superb biography of Mussorgsky has just been published and thus 
does not figure in Mr. Leonard’s bibliography); vastly different as are their points 
of view on the latter period of Soviet music, both books will prove to be indispens- 
able to amateur and professional alike. STEPHEN DREYFUIS 
A History of Russian Music. By Richard Anthony Leonard. Jarrolds. 30s. 


THE CAMERA’S FIRST DOCUMENTARY 


Victorian photographs are, as a rule, bad by modem standards, too obviously 
posed in an unnatural setting, and the subject often revealing a camera-shyness 
bordering on panic. Outdoor photography was hazardous, the plates were slow and 
moving objects became ghosts, or a crowd collected and disorganized the picture, 
a matter which Mr. Punch did not fail to notice and remark upon. It was courageous 
therefore, when Charies Spurgeon the younger, Minister of the South Street 
Greenwich Baptist church, decided to employ photography as a medium of expres- 
sion in his social work. The magic lantern was at the zenith of its popularity and 
lectures on any subject, if so illustrated, attracted large audiences. Exactly what 
sociological theme Charles Spurgeon enlarged upon is unknown and must remain so, 
for the spoken words dio on the air, and the manuscript notes (if any) are destroyed, 
but by a stroke of good fortune, and a sequence of chance circumstances, the 
pictures have been preserved. Spurgeon’s son-in-law, the Rev. Alfred Cunningham 
Burley had an interest in railway history which he shared with Mr. O. J. Morris 
to whom he showed a collection of old photographs, depicting daily life in the 
streets between 1884 and 1887; there were some railway pictures among them. 
Mr. Morris took the collection to Mr. David Leggatt, Chief Librarian of Greenwich, 
who recognised their unique character and arranged for fresh negatives to be made 
from the faded prints. - 

This gallery of recorded aspects of working-class life in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century makes a book that is fascinating in its frankness, and highly 
entertaining in its revelation of the real thing.. What Henry Mayhew did in words, 
Charles Spurgeon has done in pictures—the people are alive, and the incidents 
exciting. Mr. John Pudney, in his Introduction, refers to the scenes as “ the first 
documentary ” which is a most apt description. Hoe sketches briefly but adequately 
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the working and living conditions of the period, preparing us for Mr. O. J. Morris 
who turns the peges of the album and recounts the adventure in each breath-taking 
picture. There are laughter and tears, memories for some and amazement for 


stands. Hay-wagons thread the streets selling trusses to householders, for this 
was the day of the horse, whose dismissal from the road is not even presaged by the 
curious steam-tramcars: did not the burghers successfully petition against them? 

Mr. Morris, with all Sherlock’s pity for Watson, deacribes his method of identify- 
ing the streets in the photographs as “ elementary.” He either multiplies or divides 
the length of the shadows which equal the time, with the direction in which they-fall, 
which indicates the points of the compass, and the answer is the very street—the 
very terrace in the very strect—where the cameraman hid under the great light- 
excluding hood as he implored his subjects to “ just stand very still please, while I 
count up to twenty.” One feels deeply grateful to fate which preserved the pictures, 
to Mr. Burley, Mr. Morris and Mr. Leggatt for cambining so fruitfully to publish 
them, and to Mr. Pudney for his helpful and enlightening essay. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN 

Grandfathers London. By O. J. Morris. Putnam. 21s. 


NOVELS 


Publication of The Eighth Plague by Denys Rhodes following on that of The 
Tribe That Lost Its Head by Nicholas Monsarrat keds one to hope that the maligned 
British colonial servant is coming back into his own in English fiction. The 
bronzed Victorian superman having been superseded by the pale Greene guilty 
man—both caricatures—perhaps we are now to find a truer representation and 
appreciation in novels of the men who run what is left of our empire. The Eighth 
Plague has much in common with The Tribe That Lost Its Head. 1 would describe 
Mr. Rhodes at this stage of his writing career, meaning it as a compliment, as a 
minor Monsarrat. The Eighth Plague is an entertaining, often fascinating docu- 
mentary novel describing the campaign waged by Man against the Locust in a 
British African Colony and describing, too, how unscrupulous politicians use the 
campaign for their own ends, regardless of its success or failure. The author’s 

expert knowledge of locust control is not only impressive and informative but 
a yids cve DECENA of pecali KhGwisloe. ac Tantar FAATA 
of the contemporary novel—against which the somewhat roughly drawn, but in 
the main, Hfelike characters measure up to their job but, since this /s a contemporary 
novel, sometimes find life rather too much for them. The picture of the locust 
swarms is unforgettable. One is left with the thought that fewer mixed-up kids 
in the outfit might have helped matters—but that, of course, would have meant 
a less entertaining novel. 

Mr. Randolph Stow is a talented young Australian writer of great promise who 
has clearly read a lot of doom-laden Romantic literature and has yet to learn that — 
world-weary characters who will quote Shakespeare turn rapidly into self-drama- 
tising bores. Does this sound insufferably patronising? It is meant to be helpful. 
A Haunted Land, Mr. Stow’s first novel, may best be described as Australian 
Gothic. The period of the main action of the book is that of the Boer War, of which 
the dominating character, a psychopathic patriarch, makes great antl-Imperialist 
fun. The trouble with Andrew Macgutre is his obsessive love for his dead wife 
which is driving him to drink and worse. His possessive love for his children— 
because they are ker children—is supposed to be blighting their lives but it is a 
weakness of the book, if a tribute to Mr. Stow’s character drawing, that we seem 
rather to detect the seeds of destruction in their own natures. Another weakness of 
the book is the unlikablenees of the whole Macguire clan with whose destinies it is 
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concerned. They bully their blacks, are rude to their neighbours and ill-treat a 
poor, hairy half-wit who is shut up, somewhat improbebly, in a cage. One daughter 
in a moment of erotic aberration gives herself to an unfortunate aboriginal whom 
her brother, believing her to have been raped, subsequently murders. The boys 
leave or, like father, take to drink. Grand guignol supervenes. Andrew Macguire’s 
last macabre joke is a grimace of the Romantic Agony. No doubt the sensationalism 
in Mr. Stow’s patchy, at times brilliant book is mainly derivative. The poetic 
descriptions, flashes of insight and moments of real tragic feeling are his own. 

One probably needs to be Welsh fully to appreciate Mr. Glyn Jones’ wordy, 
wistful, autobiographical novel The Valley, The City, The Village. It has its moments 
of beauty and truth but it has also its longueurs. Like so many regional novels it 
‘seems to be more a product of memory than of the creative imagination. The 
narrator, Trystan Morgan, is a sensitive soul, terrified of girls and something of a 
prig. His adokeecent memoirs are authentic, nostalgic, sometimes moving. Perhaps 
the trouble is that, for the hero of a longish novel, Trystan has too few unusual 
experiences and an insufficiently original mind. 

The Wessex of Mr. John Cowper Powys is, both as to time and place, a country 
of the Powys mind, but since Roger Bacon is “ featured,” as the film titles say, it 
must be adjudged to have some connection with the thirteenth century. Yet, while 
we accept an analysis of the medieval mind that shows it as a battleground for the 
old gods, the Old Testament and Christianity, where, we ask, is the fear of hell? 
Mr. Powys suffers as a writer of fiction from disorganised erudition. He gives us, 
in The Brazen Head, a semi-historical, semi-fabulous world—a literary bastard of a 
world that the mind rejects and the heart disowna, though few will not find fasci- 
nating, in a repulsive kind of way, his Broegelesque landscape with medieval 
grotesques. Over this landscape rolls a symbolic mist. Friar Bacon gives a semblance 
of life to a brazen head through the mediation of a Jewish virgin—in which we detect 
a blasphemous parody. There are intimations of phallic worship and much esoteric 
information more easily obtainable from The Golden Bough. ïn the end a self-styled 
“ Anti-Christ ” and Lilith—‘t The Body ” as Hollywood would call her—go up 
in flames with the brazen head as it is proclaiming the timelessness of time. I inter- 
pret this symbolic holocaust as the combustion of Man’s lust and Aubris against a 


background of Eternity. I am probably wrong. LUKE PARSONS 
The Eighth Flogie, ar enya Longmans, Groen. 13s. 6d. 
A Haunted a Macdonald. 134. 6d. 


The Valley, Te on figs: D Glyn Jones. Dent. 15s. 
The Brazen Head. John Cowper Powys. Macdonald. 18e. 
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The Social Contract: A Critical Study of its Development. By J. W. Gough. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 

From the Other Shore and The Russian People and Socialism: Essays and Dialogues 
1847-1851. By Alexander Herzen. George Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. 

The Theory and Practice of Communism: Up to the 20th Russian Party Congress of 
1956, By R. N. Carew Hunt. Geoffrey Bles. 185. | 

The Commonwealth Relations Office List 1957: An Official Year Book. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s. 

U.S.A.: Its Geography and Growth. Prepared by R. Tamsma with the text (first 
published in 1955) reset and over fifty new photographs added. 10s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


They group themselves ‘into chrono- 
logical procession, marching hopefully 
out of the morning mists of 6000 B.C. 
into the darkened afternoon of 1957. 


Sun-warmed frult 


In GREEK CIVILIZATION (George Allen 
& Unwin. 30s.) André Bonnard with no 


from Homer’s humanism to the comple- 
tion of Athenian democracy by the 
Olympian Pericles; from the triumph 
and degradation of men and gods in the 
Iliad to the gradual ousting of private 
vengeance by jurisdiction in the plays of 
Aeschylus; from tribalism to popular 
sovereignty: these and more are traced 
amid the social upheavals, with a 
chapter on slavery and the status of 
woman and another on the sphere of 
Sappho and her “ single reality ” called 
Beauty. A. Lytton Sells translates as 
befits the author of The Italian Influence 
in English Poetry, and the illustrations— 
of landscape, of temple column or of 
scene on a vase—keep the mood of the 
reader at wonder and exultation pitch. 
Keenly anticipated is the full flowering 
of Greek culture in a later promised 
volume, even though we must also wit- 
ness the rapid decline. 


Occupied island 


The oncoming upstarts nevertheless 
so enriched their territories abroad that 
Leonard Cottrell’s SENG Rowan 
BRITAIN (Evans Bros. 215.) is magnifi- 
cently free from anti-climax. Then too, 
remembering with pleasure his chron- 
icles of other expeditions back in time 
to The Lost Pharaohs or The Buil of 
Minos, the record of his latest journey 
lacks nothing of their liveliness and 
enterprise, And by the time he says of 
the 3,558 miles registered by the car’s 
speedometer: “I would willingly travel 
them all again ” his attitude has become 
infectious. Wherever they were negoti 


able he kept to the lines of the Roman 
roads, but the walker and the cyclist may 
also follow in the track of the Legions 
with an ordnance survey map and Mr. 
Cottrell’s book to supply the ‘ human 
interest.’ For, as ho says, his is not the 
technical approach and he is lees 
interested in the construction of build- 
ings than in those who lived in them, 
more concerned about the daily life of a 
legionary than with the strategy of 
geoerals and the politics of an emperor. 
That the sullen barbarian land was 
changed in four years to a thorough- 


words of Dr. John Morris in the 
Foreword, “‘ seep almost imperceptibly 
through the narrative.” The chapter 
headings spur the memory of half- 
forgotten quests or invite the reader to 
explore the unknown; and the pictures, 
maps, charts, the table of events, the 
lists of place-names with English equiva- 
lents and of museums which have 
Romano-British specimens, contribute 
to the general stirring of the imagination 
and consequent attempts to solve the 
puzzies for ourselves. 


Detall and span 


extremes, the scythe of death and the joy 
of living, the radiance and the shadows, 
tempt elucidation, but the historian 
avcids the snares of prejudice by 
“letting the story of the Elizabethan 
age take shape in the language, poetic 
and prose, of its own people.” This then 
is an anthology of pictures and passages 
set within a framework that strongly 
supports, and all rounding ae modem 
conception of the era in terms compro- 
hensible to its own men and women. It 
is hardly a panorama, for the roofs are 
lifted and the doors unlatched. Let 
us call it rather a model to scale, 
inadequate though this description still 
is. For the village has its work and 
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pastimes, the city roysters and dies of 


potent spells, music and the dance 
flourish and literature comes to glory, 
education “is a prime interest for an 
age conscious of tts debt to classical 
learning,” travel and exploration are no 
longer outlandish, the church, army and 
navy muster strength, Parliament holds 
its own while the Queen behaves like a 
Russian statesman of today, and where 
there is rank bribery there is also respect 
for the high standard of the law. 
Professor Nicoll succinctly introduces 
each section and the dozens of illustra- 


The monstrous regiment 


Elizabeth the First naturally garners 
a number of index references in THe 
Encaussa Woman IN History (George 
Allen & Unwin. 353.). Not that Doris 
Mary Stenton encourages any supposi- 
tion that discontent only emerged in the 
1500's; for she found the impulse to 
write her scholarly and most i 
survey in the contrast ahe found between 
“ tho masterful and independent Anglo- 
Saxon ladies ” and “ the legally depen- 
dent although still masterful ladies in 
the plea rolls and charters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.” The hordes 
who overran this Roman province with- 
in a hundred years after Christ’s birth at 
least brought a regard for their wives as 
equal partners in the struggle for exis- 
tence, and the English women who 
sprang from the stock, Lady Stenton 
considers, “stand for an ideal of 
civilized behaviour in a violent age.” 
Her volume begins when Tacitus tells 
of the Germanic women and ends with 
John Stuart Mill’s plea for practical 
politics and public morality against The 
Subjection of Women. From Lady 
Godiva to Florence Nightingale, Bess 


Elizabeth 
tinean, from the daughters of Sir 
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Thomas More to Mary Ann Evans 
better-known as George Eliot, they wore 
sisters in their longing for reform. 
Much of what they hoped from bread 
and butter legislation has been fulfilled; 
the care for objectivity which distin- 
guishes and adorns this book does not 
appease the nagging self-reproach that, 
up to and including the fear-tortured era 
of the second Queen Elizabeth, women 
have accomplished little else. 


A learned woman 


Who, looking along the serried ranks 
of bookstall wares aimed at feminine 


that hardly less cogent today is this 
letter of a twenty-one-year-old written 
in 1710 to the bishop who corrected her 
Latin studies? 


My sex. eet oe eo 
Pat. gach aa ten ae aaro 
wad eeninating of tho mind’ Our 

natural defects are every way in- 
d and it is looked upon as in 
a criminal to improve our 


There is hardly a character ' the 
world more icable, or more 
liable to universal ridicule than 


In Tse Lire or Lapy Mary WORTLEY 
Montracu (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) Robert Halsband twirls effectively 
her faceted and energetic career, so that 
we are dazzled by the sparkles and 
admire with a touch of reverence the 
intellectual colour and glow, the sheer 
vivacity, she brought to her progress 
from duke’s daughter with a genius 
for letter-writing to mother-in-law of a 
Prime Minister and mother of the rascal 


Turkey. Of the estate he left (£800,000 
in money and £17,000 a year in land) 
Elizabeth Montagu, the bluestocking 
cousin, wished that it might “ make his 
heirs as happy and illustrious as the 
getting it made him anxious and 
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odious.” Sui te wi N 
the idea of smallpox inoculation, who 
` patronised literature, who left England, 
for continental travel twenty years 


. © before she-died, whose correspondence 


‘was effortlessly brilliant, had compensa- 
tions for his shortcomings. As she 
herself said, her curiosity was a power- 
ful passion and whether, determined to 
see the inside then barred to Christians, 
she entered St. Sophia in Arab male 
dress, or - maintained “ a baffling friend- 
ship” with Count Algarotti, half her 
age and homosexual, her restless intellect 
~ever flagged. She was vilified by her 
erstwhile friend Pope the satirist and by 
Walpole the gossip, and with the help of 
documented facts, copious or -frag- 
mentary, Mr. Halsband undertakes 
surely successfully her rehabilitation.” 


Trade 
Less‘ exalted on the whole are her 


(Longmans. 30s.). Dorothy Marshall 
shows the social structure of the country 
with mechanical invention about to 
usher in the industrial revolution. The 
power of the merchants in shaping 
colonial and foreign policy is assessed, 
as are the constitutional and ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. She has chapters 
showing what it meant to men and 
women to belong to the nobility, the 
gentry, the “ middling sort” and the 
labouring poor. And better agriculture 
and breeding of livestock, accompanying 
the expansion of industry, were having 
their own share of the impact on econo- 
mic change. It is envisaged that 
students of history, economics and 
literature will indeed find Dr. Marshall's 


theme a “ stimulating and not too heavy - 


going” supplement to their pleasures 
of reading. 


The vapours 

The old and the new, flowing into the 
next century, had also an impact on 
Tse Vicronian Herome (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 18s.). Patricia Thomson's 
study of “A Changing Ideal 1837-1873” 
traces the influence of ideas about 
woman's status on the governesses, 
dispensers of charity, clever girls of the 
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“peopled the ngyels. Among them, Mrs. 


Gaskell’s Wive¥ and Daughters appeared 
only seven years before Wilkie Collins’ 
New Magdalen, Charlotte Bronté’s 
Villette only five after Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair. In the period no typical 
heroine can be cited, only the possibility 
of building a composite from the lot-—a 
diverting theme of Dr. Thomson’s, given. 
a feminist backbone but fleshed with 
substance from the novels themselves. 

THs DAUGHTERS OF Mrs. PEACOCK 
(J. M. Dent. 15s.) by Gerald Bullett and 
Aubrey Menen’s THE ABODE oF LOVE 
(Chatto & Windus. 13s. 6d.) are two 
novels set in the nineteenth century, the 
second founded on the fact of the poly- 


marriageable daughters; their presenta- 
tion is only marred by occasional 
referenco to the present day. The 
daughters in Mr. Menen’s story are not 
so marriageable and he cannot describe ` 
the shaking off of spinterhood without 
a certain uncharacteristic facetiousness. 
As one of Mr. Menen’s most ardent 
admirers, this reader registers dis- 
appointment and looks for next time 
when he shall have recovered that. 
civilized wit, the glancing shaft of 
satire, the honey dipped in Chianti. 
Here the joke goes on too long with a 
sound of hammering. 


Tragedy 
Shame it is that George Mikes, who 


12s. 6d.) should occupy so 
few of these lines. The book, with its 
historical introduction, its recording of 
events which have come full circle, its 
complacency-shaking photographs, is 
ons result of his commission from the 
B.B.C. to go and report. Profits go to 
Hungarian Relief, and it is further 
recommended for the coolness of its 
author’s judgement and his journalistic 
competence, GRACE BANYARD 
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Pa SUEZ AND HUNGARY 


HE cleaning up of the mess caused by the Eden Government in the 
Middle East last autumn and a settkment with Egypt over the Suez 
Canal is going to be difficult and probably lengthy. Because of 

what our Government did we have now got to watch in the sidelines, while 
the United States takes the initiative in handling the case for the Western 
World and for the countries so vitally interested in the free navigation of the 
Canal. Whether we shall ever again play the role of a power with 
any political influence in the East depends very much on our imaction or 
very discreet action now. In any case, now that all the Arab countries 
have their independence, our main material interest lies in the development 
of trade and capital investment in these countries in order to help our 
balance of payments and raise their standard of living. In other words we 
have to play much more the role of countries like Sweden, Holland and 
Germany who have no colonies now or have never had any but who have 
thriving economic connections with the Middle East. But if our political 
and military power in the Middle East is not what it was, there is no reason 
why with our long experience of colonial government and trading we should 
not begin to play a role in the diplomatic relations of this part of the world, 
once we can persuade people that our action last autumn was a temporary 
piece of madness brought on by most trying circumstances, not all of which 
were of our own choosing. For the United States was not blameless in this 
matter. She has two standards of values, one for the Far East where 
Communism is such a menace that China cannot be recognised, while a 
refugee dictator in Formosa can, and one in the Middle East, where Egypt, 
a ee ee ee a 
with deference. American anti-colonialism has encouraged the new 
ee i ee But the United States is 
coming to realise by experience that Communist colonialism can exist in the 
Middle as well as the Far East, and that the young nationalisms of the 
Arab world can be as great a danger to the peace of the world as the old 
Imperialisms of Europe, which in any case are as dead as the dodo today. 
Yet there are some who think in the old wey with us still and they have 
largely helped to bring us to this pass by their influence at a critical moment 
on a weak Tory government. We can now say in the words of Kipling: 
“We stand and see our life’s work broken 
And stoop to pick it up with worn out tools.” 
We must, however, now find new tools. And that still important section of 
our people who think, and say so openly, that it was a pity we listened to 
UNO and did not go on to Suez and finish the job, will have to realise that 
wo are now living in the twentieth century. 

As far as this country and Europe is concemed we must all together 
look round now and see whether we cannot find alternative routes and 
methods, so that our dependence on Middle East oil in its dangerous 
political surroundings becomes less. For there is going to be no security, 
even if the Canal is opened and the Syrian pipe-line mended, that 
and Russian agents will not blow it up again whenever they think it 
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desirable to blackmail us. We cannot find alternative routes that will make 
us completely independent of the Suez Canal, but we can find other 
methods of transport and other routes which will go some way to mitigate 
the effects of a similar disaster of the last few months if one should 
unhappily occur again. Some oil can be got in other ways and some can 
come round the Cape. There does not seem to be any way whereby our 
trade in dry goods with the East can be kept going without the Canal, 
but we can build more large tankers and send them round the Cape at 
competitive costs. The main difficulty will be the deep-water ports over 
here. We can also build new pipe-lines across Turkey from Iraq, if we 
can get the latter’s consent and thereby escape further Syrian blackmail. 
We can also redouble our efforts to get sterling oil in other parts of the 
world, so that we shall not be dependent as we have been on Middle 
East oil. 

As far as a settlement over the Canal, the Egyptian-Israel frontier, Gaza 
and Akabar is concerned, we are witnessing today the semi-peralysis of 
UNO. For UNO is as effective in its influence and decisions as the sum 
of the wisdom of its component parts. And if one is going to be frank 
and not a prey to illusions, one must see that UNO is today merely a 
meeting-place for groups of nations, each having its own axe to grind and 
each using it as a means of petting it ground. There is, of course, Russia 
busy grinding the Communist axe with satellites at least formally obedient: 
her interest is to see that on no account is there any settlement anywhere, 
least of all in the Middle East. Then there is the Afro-Asian group whose 
main aim is to protect the young nationalisms of Asia and Africa, in itself 
a laudable aim. Unfortunately these young nations, revelling in their 
nhew-won independence, are quite capable of causing serious disruption in 
international trade and world economy. With them sovereignty is so 
sacred that its limitations, which the older nations submit to every time they 
sign an international treaty, is rejected by them. The chief spokesmen of 
the group are Colonel Nasser and Mr. Nehru. The former, in spite of 
economic weakness at home, indeed perhaps because of it, must be intran- 
sigent if he is to hold his leadership of the Arab world. He must at all 
costs score a success over the West. Mr. Nehru’s mentality is very similar 
in so far as the basis of it is that the Western countries are a greater danger 
to the former colonial countries than Russia. The anti-colonial front is, 
therefore, the most important to him throughout the world, as long of 
course as Kashmir is excepted. Then the Western world has its own group. 
The European wing of it has been paralysed by the Anglo-French folly in 
Suez, leaving the United States as the most important of the Western Powers 
at UNO. The negotiations over the Israel conditions for withdrawal from 
the Gaza strip and Akabar have shown that opinion in the U.S.A. is not 
united. In this country opinion is fairly solid that Israel, who has at least 
over the last ten years justified its existence, however unjustified was its 
creation, should have now some sort of guaranteo that the status quo is not 
restored and that Arab commandos shall not be allowed to make chaos 
in the frontier region once more. Some pedantic people here talk of Israel 
as the sole aggressor, as if the acts of an aggressor were the sole things to 
be considered. Section i. of Article I of the Charter says that the duty 
of UNO is to “take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
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removal of threats to peace.” Israel therefore has every right to demand 
that UNO guarantees her from a return to the status quo which means 
commando raids and the blockading of Israel ships in Akabar and the 
Canal. But Nasser with his imperialist megalomania and Nehru with his 
tortuous mind and blind spots may prevent UNO from taking steps which 
will bring about a settlement. In the short term everything depends on 
public opinion in the United States whether it is sufficiently resolute and 
clear-headed to give the President the directions to force the rights of Israel 
and of international trade on the new Imperialists among the Arabs and 
their Indian hangers-on. In the long term the question is raised whether 
some reform in the functions and activities of UNO is not required, and 
whether groups of countries who see their vital interests and even their 
very existence threatened by selfish neo-Imperialists, using UNO as a 
stalking-horse, cannot take action in their own defence. The danger of 
independent action like that of Britain and France over Suez is obvious. 
Then world opinion was against us. It would be divided if Israel and the 
Western Powers took forcible steps to stop Egyptian gangsterdom and 
constant threats to international trade. For today there is even greater 
danger in acting like an ostrich when Assembly decisions now hang on such 
people as Mr. Krishna Menon. 

Since the rape of Hungary the situation in Eastern Europe has become 
a little clearer. As I said in my last article, I believe that the Red Army 
leaders have laid it down that Russian forces must be stationed in the border 
countries as a guarantee for the protection of Russia’s western frontiers. 
This seems rather antiquated thinking these days because who can tell 
in this nuclear age where frontiers are anyway? But what happened in 
Hungary seems to be connected with the fact that the revolutionary govern- 
ment there demanded the withdrawal of Russian troops. Mr. Gomulka in 
Poland did not demand this, consequently a working compromise was 
reached between Russia and Poland, while catastrophe supervened in 
Hungary. The settlement leaves Russian troops in Poland and Russia could 
interfere in Polish affairs, though it is doubtful if she would do so now.. 
Mr. Gomulka has got for his country a degree of freedom for which his 
people will thank him, though not as much as Yugoslavia, because the 
latter country got rid of the Russians in the late stages af the war and was 
too far away and too difficult to treat like Hungary. Meanwhile a type 
of Communism is developing in Poland and Yugoslavia different from that 
of Russia. There is of course only one party at elections, the Communist 
Party, and there is no official opposition press, but there is plenty of plain 
speaking and criticism of the Government. People are not afraid to speak 
their minds and even to write letters to the papers. There is evidence that 
the Western Slavs who have originally through their Catholic religion been 
in close touch with Western democracies are tempering their Communism 
with greater freedom. In Yugoslavia particularly most interesting experi- 
ments are being made in industrial devolution and in workers’ control and 
management of factories and undertakings. As a reaction against Russian 
Communist centralism the Yugoslavs are working out a system which 
gives much power to the localities; even in Western Europe it would repay 
us to study what they are doing. It seems also that Poland is going to work 
along the same lines. 
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And what of Russia herself? There is every reason to think that the 
Kremlin authorities are ashamed of what they did in Hungary and a little 
frightened at the moral ostracism to which they have been subjected 
throughout the world in consequence.. After Stalin they sought to cultivate 
some degree of approval of their system by the West, which shows that 
they are not now indifferent to world opinion. Cultural exchanges have 
taken place and the regime has been quite ready to show to the world its 
achievements in technical education, science and engineering. These have 
been in fact quite considerable, as one would expect from a talented people 
like the Russians, if they are not constantly being intimidated, as they were 
under Stalin to harness free scientific research to Marxist dogma. Moreover 
it seems now that university students are demanding greater freedom to 
discuss different ideas and theories unhindered by the high priests of Com- 
munism. This may boil up into an intellectual revolt if it is not given free 
rein. I do not think that in Russia there will be anything like what has 
happened in Poland, for the Eastern Slavs are much too much a world to 
themselves and like all Russians have great respect for high political 
authority. But if it is to escape some form of trouble the Kremlin will 
have to beware and allow its people greater freedom of thought. 

If matters in Eastern Europe look a little clearer, this is not the case 
in Central Europe. Germany is preparing for a general election and 
Dr. Adenauer’s position is being challenged as never before. The Social- 
democrats stem to have committed themselves to negotiations with the 
Russians on the basis of unification with East Germany in return for 
concessions from West Germany. How far these concessions will go is not 
clear. They talk of a German army not committed to NATO, but how 
Germany is going to stand by herself in the present defence set-up in Europe 
is obscure. Are the other NATO powers to withdraw their forces from 
Germany ? And will the Russians agree to free elections in East Germany 
after unification ? Will they in fact abandon their protégés who certainly 
could not exist without Russian bayonets to support them? Most people 
outside the Socialdemocrats have their doubts. But what is going to 
happen if the Socialdemocrats win the elections? How much of the 
Socialdemocratic programme is election propaganda to get Dr. Adenauer out 
and how much might be dropped if they got into power is anyone’s guess. 
But Dr. Adenauer’s party is by no means on its last legs and the German 
electors are not easily panicked. M. Panirs Prick 
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N the rainy day on which France’s Prime Minister was busy with a 
O' vote of confidence and the latest descent of Mr. Dulles, I watched 

him in the oddly mixed Chamber of Deputies. He meamerised the 
Assembly, tradesmen and professional politicians, generals and one-time 
premiers, into permitting him to continue in office. After all, it was he who 
had decided to attack the loathed and feared Arab friends of the Moroccans, 
Tunisians and now the Algerians. Neither my Algerian taxi-driver nor his 
(White) Russian colleague knew the “ Hotel Matignon,” well-guarded, out- 
of-date, official home of the Prime Minister for the time being, in an 
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unimpressive road. So after three false alarms I arrived late—to learn 
much from the gracious and professorial Chef de Cabinet at the “ Hotel,” 
M. Emile Noel, powerful buffer between Prime Minister and public. Did 
he think the Chief would survive the day? “ Prospects good,” he explained. 
He proved right. Then I watched the unnoticed, unhelped Prime Minister 
putting on his overcoat in the crowded cloakroom used by cameramen and 
distinguished journalists, waiting to note the smiles on Mr. Dulles, for a 
few moments, at the beautifully lit Quai d’Orsay. My Tunisian taxi-driver 
epitomised the situation as we drove to see the editor of a daily (that is 
probably not subsidised by any party or group): “ We are rotting because 
we are occupied by a foreign Power . . . see their air-conditioned lorries 
here at half past midnight to take the fellows home from the clubs and pubs. 
Next, we are starving because France has not been at peace since Tunis 
affairs in 1938. Thirdly, we have no honest men at the head, none at all.” 
Paris contrasts are really grim: a display of minks, jewellery and diamonds 
and pearls in the new restaurant at the Ritz that makes London’s Coq d’Or 
clientéle look almost provincial. And in the back streets where I walked? 
They reminded me of Sunday in Bolton or Cerdiff when autumn leaves are 
falling to add to the depression. Mr. Ritz, san of Cesar, the Swiss founder 
of the dynasty, told me, “ On Sunday more wealth, power and influence 
can be found under the roof than probably anywhere in the world, with one 
exception, under the Palace roof, in St. Moritz, during February.” He 
should know, and does. 

In his dining room overlooking a lovely forest I asked M. Georges Bonnet, 
whom I knew first in 1939 as Foreign Minister, about the sudden cease-fire 
in Port Said. Friend of the Prime Minister and of the imposing M. Delmas, 
who will one day startle us over the drama of Suez on October 14, 15, 
16, 1956, he replied slowly. I was meanwhile studied by George VI in 
silver frame, and his consort, with young Elizebeth by her side and smiling 
Margaret on the mother’s lap, in adjoining silver frame. He declared, “ We 
were asked about our troops in France.” And what did France answer? 
“We had to say, ‘ About 35,000.’ We were asked, how many faced the 
Nazis from May 11 till June 13, 1940? We replied, ‘ About one million 
and a half.” We were asked, ‘If the Russians with three motorised and 
armoured divisions cross the zone frontier, how long will the French stand 
up?’ We replied, ‘ About four days.” Monsieur Bonnet added, “ Those 
who opposed the crazy adventure entertained few doubts about the Bulganin 
threat, about the availability of the guided rocket—a year ago.” I think 
General Norstadt’s aides—he lives near enough Paris to be able to receive 
good golfers with open arms—are of the same opinion as M. Bonnet and 
his friends. Hence “ Shape’s”’ plea for less pruning or slicing of Britain’s 
Nato contribution. 

Just before Eden fell I asked a French leader what their authorities 
thought of the prospects of Gaitskell’s or Bevan’s rise to power. The reply 
is symptomatic of wishful thinking or something more sinister: “ The Prime 
Minister assures us if an election came British Socialists would be routed, 
for Eden has new support, even among Labour folk.” 

One of the Prime Minister’s friends, a distinguished foreign ambassador 
who studied at the Sorbonne, confided to me—“ Whatever I may be saying, 
I know, he is listening with half his mind, for he is thinking only, and 
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speaking only, of Algeria.” Final impression? The poverty of France is 
frightening, as described by five cheminots to whom I listened for hours in 
their compartment, on my way to Berne. “ We think only of how to make 
ends meet. The hours are long. We have had no peace for seventeen 
years. It can’t go on.” None spoke of any brighter tomorrows. What 
should France do? Shs ought, her discoveries of American letters and 
promises in the captured aircraft in Africa notwithstanding, to reach an 
immediate, if costly, compromise with the rebels. Thus—if suspect America 
is not used as broker—France might save something of her oil wealth in 
Algeria; much technical guidance and capital could continue there under 
French names. The wise Tunisian Premier might help. 

Polite and efficient, the charming stewardess of Air France moltycoddled 
a sick Englishwoman twice her size and an American youth of seventeen 
as we descended in comfort, on the dot of time, over proud and resurgent 
Hamburg. I had seen the port shortly after our bombers had razed most 
buildings and homes, and several times since. Now it laughs, laughs 
loudest, with superb shops, new, modem, wide, architects’ babies, huge 
homes and apartment blocks, streets and avenues. Iluminations for 
Christmas in one street staggered me with magnificence—auntil I reached the 


- next—admiring the throngs with arms packed full of gifts. Offices of news- 
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papers and periodicals make even the ritzy Neue Zurcher Zeitung look a 
bit like The Times by comparison (omitting the prinicpal staircase in London, 
of course). Thus the editor of Hören und Sehen has offices of thick glass, 
clean, silent, imposing—even better than has the editor of Oggi in Milan. 
The chauffeur sent by the Volkswagen president drove most of the time 
at seventy-five miles an hour on the motor road or normal road. Here in 
Wolfsburg I had the shocks I did not expect. The fabulous Professor Heinz 
Nordhoff has thrown us out of our supremacy in the United States, 
though the design of his car has scarcely been changed in seventeen years. 
Over 1,500,000 cars are running about in 117 countries, yet in 1943 allied 
raiders destroyed about 60 per cent. of the factory in Wolfsburg. Dr. 
Nordhoff builds, builds, expands, but his agents cannot cope with demand 
im the United States and 116 other countries. The 35,000 workers, in a 
town of 45,000 inhabitants, support two decent papers full of foreign 
telegrams properly presented, without the sugar on the pill considered 
necessary in football pool countries. The theatre, cinemas (with German 
films), art galleries, evening classes, camera clubs and musical clubs and 
societies, prosper. Folk at the assembly lines discussed the last or the next 
symphony concert. Should our cigar smoking, club chair travellers among 
cdr tycoons, not run across to examine the Nordhoff mystery, the secret of 
his startling triumphs, achieved in a maximum of modesty and calm? 
Laid-off workers in factories in Britain ought to know more of Nordhoff. 
Holland’s pathetic loss of her rich empire after the second world war is 
visible in the bearing of these long conceited and smug people, principally in 
the dull Hague. Dethroned, divided, disillusioned Holland contains many 
folk who were happy to learn of the appalling difficulties and sorrows faci 
another declining Empire and superior France. Dutchmen foretold that we 
should be in their parlous state soon. Probably one Dutchman in a hundred 
knows any of the details about the long knives in the royal palace, the rows 
between Prince Bernhard, former salesman now in his forty-sixth year, and 
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the protocolaire, kindly and obstinate Queen, in her forty-eighth year. 
Scarcely one official who held power at the time of the disclosures last 
summer in the German weekly in Hamburg remains in the palace today. 
The dismissals or resignations have been wholesale. It is difficult to credit - 
the fact that the government succeeded in suppressing an article on the 
subject of the royal bickerings written some years ago by a foreign journalist. 
They tried again last summer, in Hamburg, and failed. But now it seems 
this paper is going to be quiet, for a while. As for the Dutch press— 
references to the crisis and the Prince’s promises to the Committee of Thres 
Wise Men are not made. The iron curtain appears to be more effective 
than in any Balkan State, despite the presence of a Socialist Prime Minister. 
Dutch ineffectiveness and slovenliness are not to be seen in their famed 
war-time Premier, Professor Gerbrandy, whose outspoken book an the loss 
of Indonesia appears to have been less widely read in this country than it 
ought to be. Differences in the current leadership may be due to inter- 
ference by the Queen and her unhappiness, yet she has no intention of 
abdication in favour of her daughter. 

Dutch leaders and most other Europeans might gather invaluable lessons 
in government and vitality, in the arts of civilisation by a brief stay in 
Switzerland. Passport officials, customs examiners, tram drivers, bus con- 
ductors, hotel and restaurant waiters, girls in the shops, behave as if 
Europe were an oasis in a dark world. I have not met a badly dressed 
man or woman in Berne, my favourite city, or in Geneva, Basle, Zurich, 
Neuchatel—during any visit in recent years. I have never seen a beggar in 
these places. It is almost startling after London and Paris to listen to 
people in trams or trains addressing one another politely, opening doors for 
strangers in shops, speaking on the telephone as if the bailiff. was not 
waiting to enter. Telephone girls and postal officials are on all occasions 
surely the model of models, and the Swiss service of letters has reached a 
peak of efficiency that is better not discussed in these isles. I should like 
to send many of our hotel staffs in the expensive towns for a few days to 
Mrs. Hans Badrutt’s empire in St. Moritz, or a place similar to her Palace— 
Mr. Bert Candrian’s Suvretta, or, Mr. Toni Badrutt’s Kulm. The poise in 
these castles is an idyllic dream come true. It is not surprising that every 
time Dr. Max Petitpierre, Foreign Minister for twelve years, thinks of 
offering his resignation petitions are sent pleading for him to continue in 
office. His lack of affectation, and modesty are typically Swiss. The 
Confederation’s fabulous place as world leader seems as assured as the 

changes in the seasons. Her unique prosperity, modemity, scientific and 
` jndustrial research and academic progress, devotion to courtesy at all levels, 
decency, are reflected in the best press anywhere. She may be proud of 
unmatched illustrated monthlies, splendidly edited weeklies with pictures 
alike from lonely outposts and scenes of current conflict presented as if news 
still remains sacred, six or eight page dailies whose established correspon- 
dents abroad are daily given space on the scale of The Times-and Observer, 
periodicals run by personages of background and standing. Can the reader 
of these words of tribute imagine a normal newspaper whose main or front 

page regularly gives news for grown-up adults, and never carries detnils of 
Bes olar of Princess Mamaos gloves’ or Princess Annas hat the Ume 
spent by Princo Charles riding in the Castle grounds and the name of the 
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horse, intimate nursery details of the Monaco child, or the latest gang 
exploit in a jeweller’s at Wapping or Walthamstow, the aunt’s ready story 
of a murdered prostitute in a Midlands town, what Mr. Parker said? I 
cannot conclude this picture of a dream world, that is Switzerland in 1957, 
without a mention of the women from twenty-five foreign embassies and 
legations who wept like little children. They had watched shots taken in 
mortuaries, hospitals, in deserted streets. They had been invited to an 
embassy in nostalgic, neutral, comfortable Berne. They had seen a film 
titled, “ Port Said, 1956.” Has any paper ever found space for this film 
and its indictment? GEORGE BILAINKIN 


INFLUENCE OF ISRAEL ON JUDAISM 


N the middle of the nineteenth century a new force appeared on the 

Jewish horizon. Nationalism, which had inspired the peoples of Greece, 

Italy, the Balkan countries, Germany and Austria-Hungary to assert 
their independence and win freedom from foreign control, began to excite 
in many Jews, both of Western and Eastern Europe, the aspiration to restore 
their national home and be free from persecution. Others wanted to 
establish a living centre of Judaism where the Jew should be free from 
foreign cultural domination. The movement was from one aspect a revolt 
against the frustration of exile, from another the revival of the Psalmist’s : 
“Tf I forget thee, Jerusalem.” At first it was a still small voice. During 
the last two decades of the century it gathered momentum from the 
persecution of Russian Jewry, and also from the frustration in the West of 
the bright hopes of the Liberal parties for a human society without racial 
or religious discrimination. It took a practical activity when small societies. 
of Jews, principally from Eastern Europe, settled on the soil in Palestine, 
and formed agricultural villages. It expanded into a national organisation 
when an. Austrian Jewish man of letters, Dr. Herzl, inspired with a vision, 
in 1895 flung out the challenge of his book: ‘The Jews’ State” (er 
Judenstaat). Two years later Herzl convened the first modern representative 
assembly of the Jews of the world to work for a national home in Palestine. 

From that Congress at Basle the political Zionist movement was born, 
and it soon attracted the support of statesmen and idealists of the world. 
Tho establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine was recognised, 
first by the British Government during the First World War, and then by 
the Allies and the League of Nations, as an object of the new order in the 
Middle East, and was a major trust of the Palestine administration during 
the thirty years of British Mandatory rule. The policy was checked by the 
prospect of the Second World War in 1939. At the end of that war an 
unhappy period of frustration and revolt led to Britain’s abandonment of 
the Mandate. The Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 voted for the 
creation of a Jewish State in part of Palestine. Then in May, 1948, after 
a period of fierce civil strife, came the declaration by the Jews in Palestine 
of the State of Israel. After another year of spasmodic fighting with the 
Arabs, in which the Jews were victorious, and the signing of Armistice 
agreements with the Arab States, Israel was received as a member of the: 
United Nations. 


~ 
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The restoration of national independence is destined to have a profound 
influence on Jews and Judaism everywhere; and it is opportune to consider 
what has been achieved in its cultural and spiritual aspects by that little 
nation, which today (1956) numbers one and two-third million Jews, 
about one-seventh of the whole people. Ths Jews have now a physical as 
well as a “ portable Fatherland,” and they can develop in free conditions 
their own civilisation. That is the big change. Herzl declared in a famous 
phrase: “The return to Judaism must precede the return to the Jewish 
land.” In other words, there must be a spiritual awakening before there 
could be a strong physical settlement in the country. In fact, the two 
movements have been parallel. A contemporary of Herzl, the Russian Jew, 
Asher Ginsberg, who wrote under the pseudonym of Ahad Ha’am (One of 
the People), was the creator of “ spiritual Zionism,” and opposed Herzl’s 
political activity. The essentiel task, in his view, Was to revive Judaism 
rather than to save homeless Jews. In the Land of Israel the prophetic 
ideals of justice within the nation and between nations must be fulfilled. 
Another famous Jewish sage and scholar of that generation, Professor 
Solomon Schechter, saw in Zionism a bulwark against assimilation, a 
declaration that Judaism meant to preserve its life by not losing it. ‘* You 
cannot sever Jewish nationality from Jewish religion.” The religion would 
be revivified in the Land of the Bible, and would be a strength not only 
for the remnant dwelling in Israel, but for the communities in the 
dispersion. How far have these hopes been realised? 

One outstanding achievement of the last forty years has been that Hebrew 
has become the living language of the National Home, and is so expanded 
that every department of human thought and knowledge can be expressed 
in it. Equally significant is it that the Hebrew Bible has become the basis 
of education in Israel, and its books are, in the words of the English 
Coronation Service, “‘ the living oracles of God ” for those dwelling in the 
land. Though a part of the population describes itself as atheist and 
followers of the Marxist materialism, the contact with the Land of the 
Bible and the revival of the language of the Bible have the effect of 
regenerating the Hebraic spirit. The history of the Hebrews and the Jewish 
people, moreover, becomes dramatically relevant for the youth of today. 

The secularist tendency, indeed, is to replace the religious bond of the 
traditional way of life by a feeling of unity with the life of the ancient Jewish 
people. Archaeology becomes a substitute for religion to many who have 
given up traditional observance. The Jews in Israel are a people of the spade 
as well as a people of the book. The pages of the Bible spring to life when 
archaeology supplies endlessly fresh knowledge and a new interpretation, 
and when the struggles of the Hebrews against the empires of antiquity are 
reflected in the present struggle of Israel with the neighbouring Arab States. 
The Hebrew Bible calls to the depths of the unconscious of the young. All 
sections are eager in different ways to forge a link between the Bible and 
the State. In the religious Kibbutz the Torah is the pattern for the young 
society, even if it is not always regarded as a divine revelation. The living 
Bible may be the precursor of a revived Judaism. 

The life in Israel has also brought about a radical change in Jewish 
vocational occupations. There is a movement away from commerce, and 
back to the land and to skilled trades. Manual labour has an almost 
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religious appeal, so that the use of one Hebrew word, “ Avoda,” for work 
and worship seems natural. The Haluz (literally, pioneer) working the 
` land is the ideal type. The Sabbath day of rest, moreover, and the historical 
and national festivals of the Jewish calendar gain a fresh and spontaneous 
appeal. Their essential joyful character is recovered. Judaism is not a 
State religion, but on the other hand Israel is not a purely secular State. 
The observance of the Sabbath and festivals is supported by a law which 
requires places of business and industry to be closed on those days from 
sunset to sunset. Recently disturbances have been caused in Jerusalem 
by religious groups demonstrating against motor-vehicles passing on the 
Sabbath through their quarters. The importation of meat by the Govern- 
ment is restricted to ritually killed supplies. The law of marriage and 
divorce for Jews is the rabbinical Jaw, and rabbinical courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in those matters. Some critics abroad attack this limited appli- 
cation of the religious law as the imposition of a theocratic state and a 
denial of individual freedom. Yet it seems an exaggerated complaint, seeing 
that the law of marriage and divorce in many countries is regulated or 
influenced by the religious creed, without any suggestion of a theocratic 
constitution. The religious parties in Israel would indeed like to go further 
in making the rabbinical law supreme in the State, adapting it to modern 
needs, and sweeping away the Western codes and ordinances which were 
taken over from the British Administration. That policy, however, is not 
accepted by the majority of the citizens, though some adjustment of the civil 
and criminal law of Israel in the light of the principles of Jewish jurispru- 
dence is likely when conditions are more stabilised. The time may come, 
but not yet, for convening a modern Sanhedrin, a gathering of rabbinical 
leaders and learned laymen, who may give a fresh interpretation to the law. 
The glimmecings of a new social and religious order in Israel are at 
` present vague. But the Messianic faith is strong, and almost all sections 
share the belief in Providence and miracles, and regard the return to the 
Land of Israel as a Messianic movement fulfilling the vision of the Hebrew 
prophets. The new order is visibly marked in forms of the social com- 
munity which reflect the ideals of equality and social justice. They are the 
collective and the co-operative agricultural societies known as the Kibbutz 
and the Moshay. The Jewish social tradition can again be made real. The 
social principles, which are expressed in the Mosaic law concerning the 
Sabbatical Year of release and the Jubilee, receive in Israel a fresh 
application. Co-operation is the keynote of the economic structure. So 
lived the Essenes, whose way of life has vividly been revealed by the Dead 
Sea scrolls, and so, too, lived the early Christians, who were Jewish 
Christians. The system of land tenure, also, carries out the teaching of 
the Mosaic law: —“‘ The land shall not be sold permanently, for the land 
is mine, saith the Lord, and ye are sojourners with me.” The greatest 
part of the soil in Israel is owned by a trust body representing the Jewish 
nation, and the funds for its purchase are contributed by Jews all over the 
world. In these ways the teaching of the rabbis begins to be illustrated: 
“the land of Israel is the one place in which the whole Torah can be 
fulfilled.” 

Professor Martin, Buber, living in Israel, has pointed to the Kibbutz 
as a new form of social life which has a more than local and national 
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significance. It may be, he thinks, the prelude to a better order in the 
world. The voluntary socialism of “ Jerusalem ” is contrasted by him with 
the State-enforced socialism of “ Moscow.” Internally the ideal of social 
justice is sincerely pursued. It must be admitted that, since the establish- 
ment of the State, the institution of the Kibbutz has lost some of its idealist 
character, and has disappointed the high hopes which twenty years ago 
outside observers, like Sir Arthur Wauchope, the High Commissioner for 
Palestine, 1932-1937, or Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, 
formed about it. On the one hand, there has been an enrichment of the 
collective community, and a raising of the standard of life far removed 
from the old austerity; on the other, the introduction of party political 
feeling into the small societies has led to a rift between the two wings 
of the Socialist movement, which previously lived in amity together. The 
minority group in a Kibbutz has in several cases been forced to move 
and join another group of their own party. 

The most serious test, however, of the fulfilment of the ethical teaching - 
of Judaism in the State is the conduct of Israel towards the neighbouring 
Arab States and to the Arab minority in the midst of the Jewish population. 
The circumstances have been baffling and unpropitious. Since the Armistice 
agreements were made in 1949, between Israel and the Arab States whose 
armies had invaded her territory, the position has been desperately uneasy. 
The States have been obstinately unwilling to enter into negotiations 
for turning the armistice into a peace settlement; and particularly in the 
latter years there have been constant grave incidents on the frontiers and 
marauding by Arab bands. The prophetic idea that the return of the 
Children of Israel to the Land of Israel would usher’in an era of justice 
and international peace has been tragically disappointed. And Freud’s 
assertion that the Jew had got rid of the desire to kill appears dubious. 
It is, of course, unreasonable to expect that, during eight years of ceaseless 
struggle for existence, Israel could have done anything effective to hasten 
the millennium. For nearly two thousand years the Jewish sages have stood 
for the moral absolutes when they had no responsibility. Now the statesmen 
of Israel must harmonise those absolutes with political responsibility. 

In its essential idea of the Unity of God, the unity of the world and the 
unity of mankind, Judaism ideally regards the Jewish nation as part of an 
international order in which the law of righteousness must prevail. The 
challenge to Israel today is to live up to that conception, and make the 
foundation of the State a step to the Kingdom of God on earth. It must 
in that case not only seek peace with its neighbours, but pursue it regardless 
of provocation by hostile acts of the neighbours. Eighty years ago George 
Eliot had a vision of “a new Judea, poised between East and West, a 
Covenant of Reconciliation, a land set for the halting-place of enmities.” 
It sounds ironical today; but Israel must believe in miracles. Jewish critics 
have deplored the “State conformity,” the identification of the existing 
State with the Kingdom of God. That attitude leads many to justify the 
action of the State, though it conflicts with the moral teaching of the 
prophets and the rabbis. In the old Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
the ` prophets stood up against the priests and the kings when they 
transgressed the moral law. Today the Chief Rabbi, the religious heads 
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of the community, and the members of the religious political parties in the 
Knesset are ardent nationalists, and not non-conformists. | 

The other major aspect of the establishment in the Land of Israel of a 
living centre of Judaism is its influence on the communities of the dispersion. 
Judaism, since the destruction of the State and the Temple, has always had 
some rallying point: Galilee, Babylon, Egypt, Spain, Poland, Germany, 
Russia. Now incontestably that point is again the Land of Israel. A 
sympathetic Christian scholar has pointed out that Judaism should radiate 
afresh from its new power-house to the scattered congregations. Einstein, 
too, noted that the pride of the Jewish people in building up the national 
home would be a fresh bond of the dispersion, and would take the place 
of the traditional observance, which was no longer so powerful. Israel 
- has already given dignity to the Jews, and may in time revivify Judaism. 
A genuine reform of Judaism may come through the experience of life in 
Israel, and may influence the whole congregation, just as the return after 
the First Captivity in Babylon ushered in the transformation of the Hebrew 
cult into Judaism. NORMAN BENTWICH. 


THE DISUNITED ARAB WORLD 


INCE the Second World War the unified strength of the Arab World 

has been repeatedly thrust in the face of mankind. It has been used 

as a threat calculated to discourage outside intervention when the laws 
of international justice demanded intervention and it has been advanced 
as justification for actions ranging far beyond the normal field of Arab 
politics. To prove their unity and strength, the Arab countries of the Near 
and Middle East joined together in the Arab League, thus presenting a 
facade across which is written, so that all should read, “ We are Arab 
Nations, therefore we are united.” Need the world accept this? On the 
contrary. All the evidence suggests that behind this glittering façade lies 
a maelstrom of conflicting political and economic currents; of national and 
individual ambitions; of personal greed and perpetual internal struggles 
for power. The only factor holding the Arabs together today is their 
common hatred of Israel and the Jews, and even this can be attributed to 
their inherent wild passions rather than to cool calculated politics. This 
Jew-hatred is long standing and has become almost a tradition. Ever since 
its creation Jordan has never allowed Jews within its borders, while King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, the only great leader produced by the Arab 
world during this century, made no secret throughout his long and 
turbulent life of his intense hatred of the Jews. 

What then are the obvious cracks in this imposing structure called the 
Arab League? The fundamental conflict stems from the character of the 
Arab. He is essentially an individualist, the nature of his homeland having 
bred this characteristic firmly within him. From the dawn of human history 
this cruel, barren region has forced upon its inhabitants a perpetual struggle 
to preserve life and obtain the bare essentials of living. It was so in the 
time of Abraham, and, for most of the Arabs, it is still true to-day. The 
survival of the family, and later, the tribe, has always depended upon 
the courage, initiative and physical strength of its head. It may be that 
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the modern necessity for internal peace has robbed the tribes of much of 
their former independence and has certainly curbed the power of their 
Sheiks but, in the final reckoning, individual loyalty to the tribe and the 
closing of the tribal ranks in defence of the individual is still a dominating 
factor in Arab life. This loyalty of the tribe to one of its brethren probably 
saved the life of the Prime Minister of Iraq early in 1948. Prime Minister 
Salih Jabr had negotiated the new “ Portsmouth Treaty” with Britain. 
Nationalist and communist mobs, led by the ever-ready students, were 
roused to a frenzy by the terms of the treaty and a wave of riots spread 
through Baghdad and the other large cities of Iraq. At the end of a week 
of bloodshed Salih Jabr returned to the capital but almost immediately 
had to flee for his life, such was the temper of the inflamed populace. It 
was announced that he had taken refuge in Jordan and, with the formation 
of a new government, order was restored. In actual fact Salih Jabr had 
joined his tribe at Hillah, a small town only a few miles to the South of 
Baghdad. In a matter of weeks tempers had cooled and the Portsmouth 
Treaty had been revoked. Then, one Saturday morning the tribe of the 
ex-Prime Minister descended upon Baghdad. Those in cars completely 
blocked the road connecting the town with the airport while some two 
or three hundred others, each man armed to the teeth, formed a solid mass 
upon the lawns bordering the tarmac upon which stood an aircraft 
scheduled for Cairo. In the middle of this human shield ‘stood Salih Jabr, 
safe within his tribe. And there he remained, totally inaccessible to all but 
trusted friends until a moment before take-off when he boarded the aircraft 
and was flown to safety. 

Popular national appeals to Arab pride can always arouse dormant 
passions which are never more than partly subdued. Usually, however, 
the spasms are short-lived. While the Arab is prepared to fight for the 
necessities of today or even tomorrow he is seldom able to appreciate 
the need to continue the fight to ensure against the day after. Generations 
_ must pass before an Arab world will be able to rely, for its unified strength, 
upon the true brotherhood of its members. It is generally supposed that 
their language is a common bond holding the peoples of the Arabic 
speaking countries together. The Arabic language, however, is really a 
number of languages. The Baghdadi, speaking his own Iraqi Arabic, finds 
difficulty in making himself understood in Cairo, while a Damascene, 
- relying upon his local Syrian version of the language, would be regarded 
as a foreigner in Saudi Arabia. Fortunately for the Arab world, however, 
Classical Arabic is understood and spoken by its more educated peoples 
and by its leaders. Thus the local fundamental variations are set aside. 
Nevertheless, where the common people are concemed, the language factor, 
as a bar to full and complete intercourse and brotherly understanding, 
must be given its full measure of importance. A much more potent source 
of division is religion. The whole of the Arab block is essentially Moslem 
by faith but, like most other religions, Mohammedanism is split into rival 
sects and widely split at that. 

It is a far more “ public” faith than some of the other large world 
religions. No true follower of Mohamet would omit his period of prayer 
at the five set hours of each day, no matter where he is or what he is doing. 
In any part of Islam it is a normal sight to see the carpenter or the copper 
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worker lay down his tools or the farmer leave his plough just before sunset, 
spread out his small prayer mat and kneeling, face towards Mecca, 
reverently intone, with full ritual, the prayers of that hour. To the 
“ Faithful ” it is the only true faith, to be followed fervently and to be 
defended fiercely. Unfortunately for the internal peace of Islam, however, 
each sect defends its own interpretation of the teachings of the Prophet 
with the same wild passion and fervour that it would bring to the wider 
dispute of Mohammedanism v. Christianity. And because these differing 
interpretations are displayed in public the dissensions are advertised and 
personal religious antagonisms inflamed. 

It is traditional that Mohamet declared that Islam would in time become 
divided into 73 sects but that only one would survive. As a consequence 
Arabic writers on the subject feel compelled to restrict themselves to that 
number but describe many diverse classifications and, in reality, describe 
some hundreds of sects. Well over half the Moslem population of the world 
follows the Sunni interpretations of Islamic Law and the Koran. This sect 
can be regarded as the more orthodox branch of Islam. Their hatred of 
all the other heretical sects is terrifyingly real, and it is more than likely 
that it was an underlying cause of the Baghdad mob’s lust for the head of 
Salih Jabr in early 1948. He was Iraq’s first Shia Prime Minister. The 
Shias are a smaller but still very powerful sect. They make up for their 
inferiority in numbers by a fierce and intolerant defence of their faith. 
Their two holy cities in Iraq, Najaf and Karbala, rank second only to 
Mecca, and Moslems alone are allowed to reside in them. As well as being 
Moslems it is well that their inhabitants should be Shias since all other 
sects, and Sunnis in particular, are abhorred about as much as the infidel. 
I well recall the consternation on the face of the Chief of Police in Karbala 
some few years ago when I informed him of my intention to break my 
journey to the western frontier of Iraq by staying the night in the town. 
Only the weight of my credentials persuaded him to allow me to do this, 
and then only on condition that I occupied a room inside the police post 
and remained under armed guard. A jaunt into the town was unthinkable; 
not even accompanied by my armed “ shadow.” 

Recent rioting in Najaf has been given much publicity by Moscow as a 
sign of popular antagonism to the government. It could be just that. On 
the other hand, knowing the inflammable religious sentiments of the place, 
I suggest that it could be nothing more than another of those Shia 
“ flare-ups ” caused by some imagined and probably obscure act of Sunni 
oppression. 

A third and very powerful sect are the Wahhabis. The power of this 
branch of Islam stems not from its numbers, for they comprise a relatively 
small proportion of the Moslem population of the world, but from the fact 
that one wealthy country, Saudi Arabia, is solidly and unalterably of this 
one faith, Because of its wealth, Saudi Arabia, and that means the 
Wahhabi sect, plays a powerful part in Arab affairs. The Wahhabis are 
the extremists; the fanatical puritans of Islam. Music, alcohol and tobacco 
are forbidden to the true followers of Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab who, 
in the early years of the eighteenth century, whipped the Arabs of Central 
Arabia into a frenzy of religious reform. Consequently, its recently 
acquired oil wealth notwithstanding, Saudi Arabia is a severe country, severe 
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to itself and severe in its intolerant attitude to fellow Moslems of rival sects. 
It can be likened to England under Cromwell. Sunnis and especially Shias 
are regarded as heretics and a very healthy hatred for both is readily 
apparent to any visitor to Saudi Arabia. In their turn the Shias still keep 
alive the memory of the desecration of their holy shrines during the sacking 
of Karbala and Najaf by the Wahhabis in the opening years of the 
nineteenth century. Such are the religious schisms which are eternally 
rending and weakening the cause of Arab unity. 

Students of history will point to the flood of Arab conquests when the 
armies of Islam, strong in the unity of their faith, poured out of Arabia 
across Africa and into Europe during the seventh century AD. While 
accepting this, it is well to remember that it was a new and simple faith 
which filled the hearts of the fanatical disciples of the “ Prophet” in this 
their first and most, successful Jehad or Holy War. The doctrinal schisms 
which were later to rend and split the “ true faith ” from top to bottom were 
not then troubling the “true believers.” So when countries outside the 
Arab block are threatened with the Jehad, as we in Britain have been 
recently threatened by Egypt, an appreciation of the state of internal | 
religious disruption now existing within Islam can serve to place such ` 
“ fire-breathing ” in its right perspective. The greatest factor of all, 
however, which will inevitably prevent a sincere and lasting unity of the 
Arab States in the Near and Middle East is oil. This group of nations is 
' made up of the “ haves ” and the “ have-nots”: those which have oil in 
abundance and those which have little or none. Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuweit control nearly all the known oil reserves of the area. The whole 
national economy of each of these countries rests fairly and squarely upon 
the production .of these oil fields. Once poor, they are now rich. Without 
the flow of oil they would, of necessity, revert to their previous positions 
as pauper states dependent upon outside help for the maintenance of their 
internal economy. 

Similarly, the States of Syria and the Lebanon, although without oil, 
derive vital revenues from the pipe-lines which cross their territories. Egypt 
produces only a small amount of oi] and Jordan none. 

Taking these facts alone it is clearly apparent that the Arab Group in 
this area is split by widely divergent national interests and it seems hardly 
likely that any one of the big three oil producers would be willing to 
jeopardise the fundamentals of -its economy by engaging in a Holy War, 
and so deprive itself of its European oil markets; a disaster of the first 
magnitude, Recent events in the Suez Canal area have caused a violent 
explosion of Arab passions and much talk of Arab solidarity. The period 
of clarification and settlement will be the testing time for the Arab League. 
Events already suggest that it has been found wanting; its flimsy structure 
exposed. Hot-headed and ill-considered acts of sabotage in Syria and 
Kuweit point to one obvious fact which emerges from thé recent Middle 
East crisis; that the ‘‘ haves ” can no longer, even if they ever did, trust 
the “ have-nots.” 

What of the future of Jordan? This small State, created in order to 
reward Abdulla for his support in the First World War, has none of the 
normal territorial reasons for its existence. It is neither a geographical 
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region nor is it an economic entity; it is not a distinctive racial unit nor & 
region of even moderate wealth. 

The sole reason for its existence is strategic. From it Britain has been 
able to offer protection to her interests in the Near and Middle Easts. 
Without British financial and military support, Jordan will inevitably 
become a bone of Arab contention over which the other Arab States will 
snarl and quarrel for years to come. Her present Arab friends will sit 
around this not particularly succulent morsel, each warily eyeing the others 
and waiting the opportunity to strike. When the time is ripe Egypt will 
do so in order to satisfy her avowed national ambitions; Syria to isolate 
Iraq from the West; Saudi Arabia because its ruling family is the traditional 
enemy of the Hashimite ruler of Jordan—and family feuds die hard in Arab 
hearts—and Iraq because its King is the cousin of King Hussein of Jordan 
and so would not tolerate its annexation by any country other than itself. 
Deprived of British protection, Jordan stands very little chance of surviving 
as a nation. She will unavoidably become submerged in that same sea 
of Arab intrigue in which she seems so anxious to wallow. 

It is clear from a study of all available evidence that this mighty 


z conception of a unified Arab World is one gigantic bluff. Just wishful and 


hopeful thinking. The pseudo-bonds of Arab internationalism are one 
thing; fine words recalling the glories of the past and the common religious 
strength of the present are another. When, however, the final deciding 
question is asked, the harsh facts of national economy, and that means oil, 
will decide the answer. L. G. CAMERON 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


RTIST, novelist, critic, pamphleteer, Percy Wyndham Lewis died on 

A March 8, aged seventy-two, a rebel all-rounder. He was of the 

age-class of T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and James Joyce, whom, along 

with himself, he described as constituting “ the men of 1914.” | His first 

fiction Tarr (1918) was hailed by Pound as “ the most vigorous and volcanic 

English novel of our time,” while Eliot spoke of the author as possessing 
“ the thought of the modern and the energy of the cave-man.” 

But already by this time he had fluttered the dovecotes of conventional 
art and letters by his production of the magazine BLAST with its strident 
manifesto of Vorticism.* This movement, to which a number of young 
artists and poets temporarily subscribed (Richard Aldington, Ezra Pound, 
William Roberts, Gaudier Brzeska, Edward Wadsworth, and others), bore 
some resemblance to Futurism, which Marinetti was parading at the time. 
But whereas Futurism sought to express the element of motion in moving 
objects, Vorticism sought to freeze out that movement and lock the object. 
in a stasis of form. In Blasting and Bombardiering (1937), Wyndham 
Lewis reports how Marinetti one day pressed him to declare himself a 
Futurist, and how he answered the Italian impressario by quoting a line of 
Baudelaire: “ Je bais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes.” 

Vorticism, then, was a kind of classicism, a classicism shorn of the 
academic trappings which have so often trammelled its proponents since the 
* Two numbers only: 1914 and 1915. 
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Renaissance revival of learning. Perhaps it would be simpler to call 
Vorticism an organised impulse to tidy things up, an aesthetic of the 
“ turn-out ” and the “ spring-clean.”” The essence of this finds a pert and 
apt symbol in a free-verse poem BLESS THE HAIRDRESSER, appearing 
in the first number of BLAST: 

BLESS THE HAIRDRESSER. 

He attacks Mother Nature for a small fee. 

Hourly he ploughs heads for sixpence, 

Scours chins and lips for threepence. 

He makes systematic mercenary war on this 

WILDERNESS. 

He trims aimless and retrograde growths 

into CLEAN ARCHED SHAPES and ANGULAR 

PLOTS. 

This may seam an innocent piece of jeu d'esprit, but all Wyndham 
Lewis’ future development has been in strict accordance with its thought. 
In 1927, under the title of Time and the Western Man, he published his 
attack on the Bergsonian philosophy of flux and its influence on the arts 
(impressionism, the inner monologue, and other subjective relativist con- 
ventions). A second broadside in a similar direction came in 1931 with 
The Diabolical Principle and the Dithyrambic Spectator, a scalding critique 
of literary satanism and amateur surrealist “ eutomatic writing.” Looking 
back on the period of BLAST, and speaking of T. E. Hulme and himself, 
Wyndham Lewis neatly summed up the preference and prejudices of his 
aesthetic. “We preferred,” he wrote, “something more metallic and 
resistant than the pneumatic surface of the cuticle. We preferred a helmet 
to a head of hair, a scarab to a jelty-fish.” : 

A logical extension of this attitude is Wyndham Lewis’ predilection for 
the “ Ho-ho-ness of things” (a spartan counter-part to the ‘‘ Ah-ness of 
things,” as the Japanese call “ tbe melancholy inherent in animal life”’). 
Such a preference helped to make him the powerful satirist that he was, 
and also accounts for the enmity with which his writings were often 
received in the years between the wars. The Apes of God (1930) is 
fictional flagellation at its best. Its victims are the crank camp-followers of 
art, literary exhibitionists, pigmies of the mind. Bloomsbury, however, 
detected its own features, and entered on a long vendetta of silence. 

By 1937 Wyndbam Lewis was admitting that he was thoroughly 
“ bepoliticked,” a state which continued to prevail till his death. What 
these politics were is hard to say—certainly in terms of existing British 
parties. A sentiment of being “‘agin the government” and agin most 
majority aims and view-points was a constant element in his make-up. 
Ideologies are never ideal, and in his novel Revenge for Love (1937) the’ 
types of dishonest Marxist intellectuals, then much in evidence, were 
scaldingly portrayed. The fact that this book appeared during the Spanish 
Civil War (part of its plot being set in Spain), and that its author had also 
written a study of Hitler in 1931, not entirely denunciatory in tone, gave 
some credence to those who denounced him as a fascist or a reactionary. 
A later semi-fictional political essay Rotting Hill (1951) goes far to clear 
him of this accusation. The book is a dialogue exposition of the pros and 
cons of Tory and Labour. Both sides come off remarkably badly (Soviet 
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Communism is likewise denounced). In view of his all-round disapproval, 
it seems better to describe Wynham Lewis as the voice of an eternal 
opposition. His method in argument was always one of provocation and 
retaliation. Add to this his admitted possession of a “tough” non- 
humanitarian eye which “ does not soften what it sees,” and we understand 
the dislike which sentimental thinkers entertain for most of his work. 

In his recent fiction—Rotting Hill, Self-condemned (1954), and The Red 
Priest (1956}—he showed himself concerned with the Christian Church as a 
socially coherent and adhesive power. The Socialism of Western Europe 
he saw as the secular transformation of the Protestant chrysalis or pupa— 
the carry-on into civic life of its moral sense and passion. Yet for all his 
many-sided interest in things he knew and observed the limits of art. “A 
literature at the service of propaganda ceases to be art,” he wrote in Rotting 
Hill; “it becomes an agent of intoxication and deception.” His own 
writings were never party preachments. He sought to clarify and deepen 
those issues which practical politicians leave dark. It would perhaps be 
better to speak of him as a political analyst than as a one-man splinter 
party. Into the prosaic atmosphere and platitudinous world of British 
politics he brought an intellectual fire more Continental than Anglo-Saxon. 
In France he would, like Charles Maurras, presumably have gathered a 
party about him. In England he remained a lonely independent, a minority 
intelligence, a political gadfly. 

Wyndham Lewis has called himself a “ portmanteau-man’”’ (“ novelist, 
painter, sculptor, philosopher, draughtsman, critic, politician, journalist, 
essayist, pamphleteer”’). This Renaissance breadth of activity and acquire- 
ment is rare in our increasingly specialised age. It is doubtful if we shall 
see its like again. Of his forty volumes much belongs to the literature of 
causes, the polemic of issues over and done. Yet even here we feel his 
force in the free-and-easy swing of his prose, its colloquial mastery and 
dynamic. Not without reason did Eliot describe him as the best journalist 
of our time. It is, however, chiefly in his novels—in Tarr, The Apes of 
God, The Human Age (1955) above all—that the finest effects of his style 
are to be found. Here, with great amassment of means, his satire breaks 
out in gigantic pyrotechnics, in a vast wide-ranging baroque of ridicule. 
Geoffrey Grigson has dubbed him master of ‘‘ the controlled explosion and 
the steel edge,” and those acquainted with the sinister mailed beauty of his 
paintings and drawings will accept this epithet. Despite the disposition of 
his gifts, his personality was all of a piece. DEREK STANFORD 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—II. DECLINE AND FALL 


T the close of the first decade of dictatorship clouds began to gather 
in the bright sky. The Prince Imperial was the joy of his father’s life, 
but all pretence of affection between husband and wife had disappeared 

as one mistress after another was flaunted in her face. Prince Napoleon 
was a thorn in the flesh, and Princess Mathilde was rarely seen at Court. 
The death of Morny in 1865 was described by the British Ambassador as 
a great loss. Dictators are lonely men, and of his Ministers Persigny alone 
could be described as a friend. The prestige of the Empire received its 
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first shattering blow by the Mexican fiasco. Mexico, like other fragments 
of the Spanish Empire, had suffered a series of pronunclarnentos since the 
Liberation, and in 1860 the vast and savage country was convulsed by the 
rivalry of two Presidents, Miramon, champion of the landed interests and 
the Church, and Juarez, standard-bearer of the workers and the anti- 
clericals. French investors had backed the wrong horse, for the loans to 
the former were repudiated by the winner. The Emperor and Empress took 
up their cause, a considerable French force was despatched under Bazaine, 
and Archduke Maximilian, brother.of Francis Joseph, accepted an invitation 
to found a Catholic Empire in the New World, only to discover that he had 
no support. With the end of the Civil War in America the Monroe 
Doctrine—Hands off the New World! —came into play and France withdrew 
her troops. The luckless Maximilian, refusing to leave with them, was 
executed by Juarez, and his Belgian widow went out of her mind. The 
whole crazy structure had collapsed. 

A second and hardly less spectacular loss of face occurred when Prussia 
drove Austria out of the German Confederation in 1866 and unified the 
north under her rule. Fearing that the French schemer might at any 
moment demand territorial compensation for his neutrality, as he fully 
intended to do, Bismarck made peace on the morrow of Sadowa which gave 
him all he needed for the moment, for he knew when to stop as well as when 
_ to strike. Though the Emperor understood the longing of Germans no less 
than Italians for a nation state, he had no wish to see his Prussian neighbour 
formidable enough to threaten the security of France; and he hoped to limit 
the process of aggrandisement by cultivating the South German states and 
by ending his feud with Vienna. Meanwhile domestic foes were growing 
in numbers and audacity. The veteran Thiers was back in the Chamber, 
Rochefort and Clemenceau were yapping at his heels, and the fiery young 
méridional Gambetta was thundering in the courts. Paris ssemed to be tiring 
of the Second Empire as it had tired of the July Monarchy. No one was more 
aware of the chill in the atmosphere than the ruler himself. Another major 
shock, it was widely felt, might destroy the regime, and common sense 
should have taught him to play for safety. Convinced of the superiority of 
Prussian arms, confident of the military support of Saxony and the South 
German states, rightly counting on the neutrality of Russia, Austria and 
Italy, the Iron Chancellor steered towards a conflict which he openly 
confessed to be inevitable. From a distance, he declered, the Second 
Empire was something; seen at close quarters it was nothing. He had 
formed his impressions during his brief tenure of the Prussian Embassy 
in Paris. : 

Persigny, who understood his master. best, almost broke his heart over the 
rapid decline of the Empire which he attributed to a lack of toughness. 
Without the extreme kindliness which distinguished him, he writes in his 
Memoirs, this gentleness so attractive in a private citizen but so dangerous 
in a prince, he would not have had such Ministers or at any rate would not 
have let them abuse his consideration. ‘‘ So it all goes back to his character. 
It is impossible not to love and respect him, but he lacks a quality essential 
to great princes—severity, the faculty to punish as well as to reward. To 
see him at close quarters, as simple and modest in his brilliant fortune as 
the least of his subjects, the perfect gentleman without a shadow of personal 
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pride or vanity, applying to every topic the greatest good sense, the most 
intrepid of men in moments of peril, it is impossible not to be charmed and 
conquered and one understands the grandeurs of his reign. But if one looks 
deeper into his nature and witnesses the strife between his reason and his 
kindly heart, one pities this prince, so generous, so indulgent, for being 
unable to punish those who deserve punishment. How easily this noble 
spirit can be the victim of intrigue! Hence his errors and weakness and 
frustrations at home and abroad. With such a prince surrounded by men 
of sincerity and conviction dedicated to a great cause, what lofty achieve- 
ments would be possible we can judge by the beginning of the reign before 
intriguers discovered how far they could go with him and abuse his good 
faith. So kindly a prince ceased to be feared and selfish intriguers were 
assured of their victory in advance. He once said to me: Ah! Persigny, 
what a pity you are so angry. What a pity you are not, I replied. If you, 
like me, could not suppress your indignation against evil, injustice and 
intrigue, everyone would do his duty, which no one now does. Remember 
the wrath of Achilles. Why did not God give you this generous wrath 
which terrifies evildoers and rewards the good ? ” 

Historians emphasise the ruler’s waning health as a factor in the decline 
and fall of the Empire. In 1866 Metternich reported that he could neither 
walk nor sleep nor hardly eat, and in 1870 he was always in pain. He had 
never rationed his dissipations, and the torturing stone in the bladder 
weakened his grip. The acid test of statesmanship came in 1870 when” 
Marshal Prim offered the vacant throne of Spain to Leopold, the younger 
son of Prince Antony, head of the South German branch of the Hohen- 
zollerns. - Carol, his elder brother, had been called to the Roumanian 
throne and proved an excellent ruler, and Leopold appeared a no less 
suitable choice for Spain. Scenting the outcry which the prospect of a 
Hohenzollem at Madrid was likely to provoke in France, and welcoming 
a pretext for a conflict, Bismarck secretly encouraged the candidature for 
which King William, as head of the House of Hohenzollern, manifested not 
the slightest enthusiasm. The Prince’s acceptance produced the anticipated 
explogion, which in turn led to the withdrawal of the candidate who, like 
his father, had no desire to set the world alight. Any ruler with a grain of 
sense would have been content with his resounding diplomatic victory, but 
at this moment his waning sense of realities entirely deserted him. While 
King William was taking the waters at Ems the French Ambassador was 
instructed to extract a promise that Prince Leopold would decline any 
renewed offer of the Spanish throne. The old monarch courteously refused 
a demand which seemed uncalled for and humiliating, and when Benedetti 
asked for a second audience he was politely informed that he had nothing 
more to say. The calmly factual report to Bismarck by Abeken, the 
Foreign Office functionary on duty, known to all the world as the Ems 
telegram, was abridged—without altering a word—by the Chancellor in such 
a manner that it looked like an affront to the Ambassador and therefore 
to France and was promptly circulated to Prussia’s representatives 
throughout Europe. 

In Paris crowds surged along the boulevards shouting à Berlin, and the 
ailing Emperor allowed himself to be talked into a declaration of war. 
Among the voices raised in the Council for avenging a supposed insult was 
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that of the Empress, whose influence had increased after the birth of her 
son. She had acted as Regent during the war of 1859 and represented 
France with distinction at the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. She 
always resented the charge that she was largely to blame for the 
catastrophe, indignantly denying that she had exclaimed c'est ma petite 
guerre. ‘Our army seemed to us invincible,” she explained to Paléologue 
many years later, “ and we counted on strong alliances.” If there was some 
slight excuse for her on the ground that she was not properly informed, 
there is none for the Emperor who realised the unreadiness of France, the 
might of Prussia, and the extreme improbability of help from Austria or 
Italy. The war was lost before he left St. Cloud for the front. One 
evening he sent a message from Paris that he would be late for dinner and 
that the Empress and her guests should begin. When he appeared 
everyone stood up, two Generals raising their glasses of champagne and 
exclaiming à Berlin! “Messieurs, de grâce,” was his sombre reply. 
“ Priéz plutôt Dieu de protéger Paris.” Ignoring Bismarck’s maxim that 
politics are the art of the possible, he was doomed to pay the penalty. 
Francis Joseph had no stomach for a second round only four years after 
Sadowa, and why should Victor Emmanuel draw the sword for a ruler 
whose garrison in Rome barred the way to a completely united Italy ? 
Though the French troops fought bravely, defeat followed defeat. Mac- 
mahon and Bazaine were no match for Moltke, and in little more than a 
month the stricken ruler, suffering agony when riding or driving, surren- 
dered with 80,000 men. He had never lacked physical courage, and at 
Sedan he sought death by riding slowly along the line in the zone of fire. 
He passed the winter at the palace of Wilhelmshohe near Cassel, once 
occupied by his uncle Jerome as King of Westphalia. 

When the news of Sedan reached Paris a republic was proclaimed, for 
dictators, even when they style themselves emperors, never survive military 
defeat. The shattered Regent, in danger of her life, fled to Deauville in 
the carriage of the American dentist Dr. Evans and crossed the Channel, 
while General Trochu and Gambetta took over the national defence. The 
crowning disaster was the surrender of Bazaine with 180,000 men in 
beleaguered Metz, after which Paris was slowly starved and bombarded 
into surrender. The war was over but not the sufferings of the stricken 
city. The Communists seized control, burned the Tuileries, and were in 


+ turn mercilessly suppressed by the government of Thiers installed at 


Versailles. For two more years the fallen autocrat, now a mere shadow of 
his old self, lived quietly with his family at Chislehurst, visited by Queen 
Victoria and other old friends, watching with loving pride the growth to 
manhood of his devoted son. Occasionally he sought a brief change at 
Torquay, Brighton or Cowes. “I always found him simple and good, 
charitable and full of kindness,” declared Eugénie afterwards. “He 
endured contradiction and calumny with admirable equanimity, and when 
disaster overwhelmed us he carried his stoicism and meekness to the point 
of sublimity. If you could have seen him during his last years at 
Chislehurst! Never one word of complaint, blame, or recrimination ! ” 
Robert Sencourt, one of the best of his biographers, describes Napoleon 
II as “ the modern Emperor,” and Emile Ollivier’s colossal apologia argues 
that “ the liberal Empire ” of his closing months was a bona fide experiment - 
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though it was tried too late. The weightiest verdict has been pronounced in 
La Gorce’s classical Histoire du Second Empire. The reign, he declares, 
was both brilliant and deadly, the ruler a mixture of Don Quixote and 
Machiavelli whom it is impossible to hate. He condemns the coup of 
1851 and as a Catholic he censures the Italian policy of 1859. In 1870, he 
believes, France deserved to be beaten, but Prussia did not deserve to win. 
The demand for guarantees against the renewal of the Hohenzollern 
candidature was a fatal error. While rendering justice to the generous 
ideas, the personal charm and the humanity of the Emperor, he paints a 
dark picture of his work, and a reviewer commented that the book’ ought 
to kill Bonapartism. When all allowances are made, declares La Gorce, it 
stood for autocracy and war. “‘Splendours and misery: in these two words 
lie the history of the Second Empire.” His latest biographer, Dr. 
Thompson, credits him with “the will to be great and the wish to do good; 
yet he was too small for the great things he set out to do.” Queen Victoria 
rightly pronounced him “a very extraordinary man.” Such people—half 
idealists, half men of action—rarely make satisfactory rulers, and dictators 
usually end by destroying themselves through military ambition or 
blind folly. G. P. Goo% 
To be continued. 


CENTRES OF HOPE IN WESTERN. GERMANY 


ERSEVERANCE in re-establishing a steadfast sense of values 

combined with diffidence as to the outcome, and fear of the gigantic 

forces mobilised in the present world, these were the dominant 
impressions gathered during a brief informal tour of educational centres 
and private homes in Germany last month. The writer, whose knowledge 
of the country extends over a period of fifty years, travelled at the request 
of former leaders of the pre-Hitler youth movements, now men at the head 
of colleges, firms and Government Departments. The resilience of the 
Germans used to be matched by their impressionability. But on the 
successive occasions that took the writer to their country since 1948 it has 
always seemed as though a certain maturing process was at work among 
the responsible sections of German society. ‘“‘ Leiden latitert das Herz ”— 
“ suffering cleanses the heart” sang Josef Weinheber, perhaps the most 
forceful of their modern poets. And that may be it. Men who have 
returned to their families after ten or eleven years in the torture campe of 
Russia, such as Vorkuta, unbroken in spirit, and with their ideals 
undimmed, have a right to claim our attention and respect. Among these 
there is no doubt as to the nature of Soviet arbitrariness and tyranny, nor 
as to the capacity of the common Russian people to endure suffering. 

Many discussions turned on the relationship of Germany with her eastern 
neighbours. It was the nimeteenth century which finally corrupted the 
ancient idea of responsibility towards the Slavs with the notion of Macht- 
politik, a policy exploited by Hitler with disastrous consequences. But it 
was Goethe’s senior friend Herder who above all led the conception of 
cultural self-determination among the younger “nations,” the Estonians, 
Letts, Lithuanians, Slovaks, Slovenes, etc:, and made them conscious of 
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their languages, their legends, their songs and their identity. Wrestling with 
the aggressive views of post-Bismarckian imperialism, there were societies in 
Germany and Austria linked with the so-called “ Volksdeutchen,” (the 
ethnic minorities of German-speaking colonists scattered in every part of 
eastern Europe and far into the heart of Russia) whose constructive groping 

was towards a federal solution of a vast problem. Hermann Rauschning 
devoted & chapter of bis wartime book Make arid Breck with the Naza 
to this situation, and recently a remarkably just appraisal has come from the 
pen of Hermann Ulimann, letely on the staff of the Lutheran World 
Federation at Geneva, Pioniere Europas, die volksdeutsche Bewegung und 
ihre Lehren? 

No thinking person is unaware of the immense difficulties of achieving a 
modus vivendi after the ethnic transfers of populations which followed 
the Nazi defeat, nor the indelible effects of Soviet rule on those regions 
including the Eastern Zone of Germany. But recent events in Poland and 
Hungary, the greater accessibility of some perts to German travellers, the 
visits of East German youth to the West, all point to a softening of the 
Tron Curtain. Many hold the conviction that the grappling with these 
problems requires a European effort, just as the adjustments and modifica- 
tions of colonial rule in Africa, they believe, need the assistance of 
non-colonial European peoples. The purely national approach is no longor 
permissible or effective. 

The snl dien la a era At oe ae consumed with thee’ 
matters at a peoples’ and youth college established on the hills west of the 
River Weser, where it winds down from Hamlin to tbe Porta Westfalica. 
Here is gathered the most extensive collection of data appertaining to the 
Easter Zone probably available. Here young people of the two Zones 
meet for exchanges, and also to refresh themselves with musical and 
recreational exercises. It is typical of similar work being conducted in 
adult educational colleges and centres throughout the Federal Republic. In 
the heart of Hesse lies Fuersteneck. At Fulda nearby lies the shrine of 
Saint Boniface, the Wessex-born bishop who converted the Germans and 
whose organising powers proclaim him the greetest European of the eighth 
century. The upland country to the east was long under the jurisdiction 
of its abbot-bishops, and among a series of isolated basalt bluffs stands the 
castle of Fuersteneck. Outside the entrance a thousand-year-old lime tree, 
a “ Gerichtslinde,”’ seat of a local court of justice, thrusts its magnificently 
healthy arms. The castle was a few years ago converted by the architect 
Otto Bartning into a people’s college (Heimvolkshochschule) one of forty- 
six residential establishments in Western Germany. The style of this 
remodelling is of singular attractiveness. It recalls the Musikheim (college 
of rhythmic arts) built by Bartning in 1929 at Frankfurt-on-Oder; bat here 
modern devices and simplicity are fitted into immensely stout walls and 
towers. The place gives accommodation for forty students with bed-sitting- 
rooms, hall, library, refectory, workshops and farm. The writer found in 
progress an eight weeks’ winter course for farmers’ sons and daughters, 
the majority from Hesse, but a few from Scandinavian countries and 
Austria. These young people come of their own accord to lead a self- 
educative community life. European and world history is taught by the 
Warden; civics and local government by the local “ Landrat” (clerk of 
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the county council). All domestic work is done by the students, who pay 
5s. per day for their keep and tuition. Handicrafts, music and dancing 
are essential ingredients of a balanced whole. The young farmers were 
learning English country dances from a young Bavarian playing the pipe 
and tabor. Here was a centre of popular education exemplary in style and 
purpose. Both Protestant and Catholic Churches support the foundation 
which is only in part dependent on Government aid. - The outlook of the 
young farmers (in summer they are young industrial and town workers) 
was bright and well informed. The form of each day was accepted as 
natural, and there was no need for distractions such as the cinema, wireless 
or television at a centre alive with subject-matter of greater interest. Nor 
was this a technical college promoting chances of personal advancement. 
It was pure education, such as Grundtvig prescribed it in Denmark, and as 
the youth movement evolved it in pre-Hitler Germany. In a brief article 
the curtain can only be lifted on comers of constructive work and thought. 
But here is yeast in the dough of central Europe, here are springs of 
redemption in a machine-stunned world. ROLF GARDINER 


UNTOUCHABILITY IN NIGERIA 


F all the tribes in Nigeria none are more democratic than the energetic 

and enterprising Ibo, who form the majority of the population of the 

Eastern Region of Nigeria, the land of creeks, mangrove swamps and 
palm groves. The original Ibo social system, uninfluenced by Europeans 
or other less democratic tribes, was so democratic that it was almost 
impossible to discover any chiefs. Yet law and order was maintained and 
a very considerable amount of communal work was accomplished. - It 
would not be true to say that Ibo democracy functioned through chosen 
representatives of the people. The people literally ruled themselves. In 
an Ibo court of law, everybody spoke at once, or rather shouted. The 
general proceeding was much like a market quarrel or even a minor riot. 
Yet, sooner or later, a satisfactory decision was arrived at. In many cases 
the judges of a dispute were all the members of litigants’ age grade. The 
following case which occurred in Oron, in the Calabar Province of Eastern 
Nigeria, shows that the tradition still survives, even among sophisticated 
Ibo used to British courts of law and native courts, based largely on British 
ideas of judicial procedure that are quite foreign to Ibo tradition. An Ibo 
clerk working at Oron had an extremely flighty wife. When his wife’s 
unfaithfulness got quite beyond his control, he appealed to the older Ibo 
married women in the town who came from his part of Iboland. The old 
ladies assembled the other married women of the tribal group and called 
upon the erring young lady. They spoke to her very seriously and gave her 
to understand that if she did not stop her disgraceful behaviour they might 
find it necessary to take drastic punitive measures. She probably knew the 
traditions of her tribal group well enough to have some idea as to what 
these punitive measures might be. However, she did not reform, but 
continued to be a disgrace to ber husband and the whole tribal group. 
Several warnings from her fellow married women did not produce any 
beneficial effect. The elderly ladies of the group, feeling that matters had 
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gone far enough, stripped her naked and annointed her private parts with 
ground pepper. The young husband returned from work to find his wife 
writhing in agony. Being a modern and, to some extent, emancipated 
from the cruder customs of the old days, he was horrified and indignant. 
After calling for a doctor, he reported the matter to the police and the 
ladies of the tribal group, who admitted what they had done and thought 
themselves fully within their rights, were convicted of criminal assault and 
fined heavily. 

Even age did not carry the dignity and prestige that it does in most 
primitive communities. An Ibo father was no patriarch. If he went to 
beat a son aged say sixteen to eighteen, he was just as likely to be resisted 
with a cutlass as not. Such authority as was exercised over children was 
exercised by their age group and not by the parents. Ibo children still 
have the reputation of being more cheeky and independent than children 
of other tribes of the same age; yet in Lagos, where all tribes mingle and 
the problem of juvenile delinquency is a considerable one, there is less 
delinquency among Ibo children than in any other tribal group. What 
could be more paradoxical than to find among these highly democratic 
people an ancient institution of the most highly undemocratic kind, strongly 
reminiscent of the Indian caste system with its “‘ untouchability” ? There 
is a depressed class in Ibo society called “Osu.” They are the slaves of 
the gods. In the old days a freebom Ibo would present one of the gods 
with a slave as a thanks-offering or as a bribe to persuade the god to render 
him some special service. This slave would not be killed as a sacrifice 
but would be dedicated to the service of the god.. These servants of the 
gods are called “Osu ” and they practically form a caste that is segregated 
from the freeborn community. Freeborns will not eat with them or inter- 
marry with them, and in some Ibo villages it is considered outrageous for 
a freeborn man to have sexual intercourse with an “Osu” woman. For 
an “Osu” man to have intercourse with a freebom women would be, as 
shattering a scandal as for a negro man to have intercourse with a white 
woman in the American Deep South and, in the old days at least, the 
result would be equally violent. “Osus’”’ are not only shunned, to some 
extent they are feared. To the mind of the conservative Ibo there is 
something uncanny about an “ Osu.” He is not really a living person. He 
has been sacrificed to a god, and technically he is dead. Whether, being 
sacrificed to the god, he has his throat cut or remeins alive to serve the god 
in this world, technically he is in the same position. He is no longer a 
denizen of this world. He is a sort of ghost. Although an “Osu” may 
do such jobs as do not interfere with his sacredotal duties and may acquire 
property and farm a piece of land, be or she is not able to contract a legal 
marriage. All offspring of “Osu” women are the result of unregulated 
intercourse between ‘‘ Osu.” Ordinary slaves could purchase their freedom 
or be given it gratis by their masters or mistresses, but there is no way by 
which an “ Osu ” may gain his or her freedom. 

Of course since Nigeria became a British Protectorate slavery was 
‘abolished. That is to say slave dealing was abolished by proclamation in 
1901, but in the same year the House Rule Proclamation gave “ Heads of 
Houses ” powers over their House members which amounted, to all intents 
and purposes, to a legalised form of slavery. A “House” was defined 
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in the law as a group of persons subject by native law and custom to the 
control, authority and rule of a chief known as the “ Head of the House.” 
This proclamation was repealed in 1914, since when slavery in any shape 
or form has been outlawed in Nigeria. Since that date the ordinary slave 
has been absorbed into the freeborn community without any difficulty. Not 
so the “Osu.” By and large, the social discrimination against the “‘ Osu” 
bas remained unimpaired. But ‘‘Osus” have risen in the world in spite 
of the discrimination. Some have become schoolmasters, parsons, Govern- 
ment clerks, even senior civil servants, lawyers and doctors. But however 
high an “Osu” might rise he could not marry a freeborn girl, and he 
tended to be shunned socially by the freeborn members of the community. 

The Ibo are not and never have been a political entity. They are merely 
a language group and speak many dialects of the same language. There are 
over four million of them scattered over the greater part of the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria and in parts of the Western Region on the west bank 
of the River Niger. Naturally custom varies in different parts of [boland. 
In some parts the discrimination against “Osu” is more rigid than in 
others, and in some the influence of education and modern ideas has 
modified the attitude towards “ Osus” considerably. But, by and large, 
the institution of “ Osu ” still exists in the greater part of Iboland. As the 
Ibo are by nature a progressive people, anxious not to be left behind in 
the march of social progress, this custom of treating “Osu” as outcasts 
constitutes a serious problem in Iboland to-day. For some years among 
educated and enlightened Ibo there has been a fairly strong campaign to 
educate their less enlightened fellow-tribesmen out of this anti-social custom, 
and some of the stronger-minded leaders live and eat with “Osu” and 
even marry them in order to break the power of this evil custom by force 
of example. The government of the Eastern Region at last decided to deal 
with the problem by legislation. It was not an easy decision, as was made 
clear when the bill dealing with the problem was debated in the House of 
Assembly. Some members felt strongly that a custom so deeply ingrained 
in the Ibo social system and going back to time immemorial could only be 
abolished gradually, as a result of the spread of enlightenment, when it 
would no longer be compatible with the moral and social feelings of the 
community. Those who felt that way also felt that legislation would only 
stir the intensely conservative into stubborn resistance. After all, you 
cannot force a man to marry his daughter to an “ Osu,” any more than 
you can force a girl to accept an “‘Osu” suitor. You cannot even force 
people to invite “ Osu ” or anybody else to private social functions. Some 
time last year the Eastern Regional Government set up a committee to 
advise on the question of ‘ bride price” in the local marriage system and 
also to advise on the abolition of the institution of “ Osu.” After hearing 
evidence and advice and the views of the leaders of the community in 
various parts of the country, it advised that the “ Osu ” system be abolished 
by legislation. The Government accepted this advice. 

When the Eastern House of Assembly met in March last year it passed 
a law to abolish the “‘ Osu ” system and all other systems of social disability. 
The reason for the words “all other systems of social disability ” was 
because in some parts of the country the system exists under different names 
and with some variety in custom. The new law utterly abolishes the 
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“Osu ” system and, to quote from the Bill, “ Anyone who is an ‘Osu’ on 
the date of the commencement of the law, his children, his children’s 
children to the end of time, become free of this social stigma. Who ever 
prevents any person from exercising any right, such as marriage, the 
acquisition or inheritance of any property, the joining of title societies, the 
observance of any social custom, usage or ceremony accruing to him by 
reason of the abolition of this system is guilty of an offence and, upon 
conviction, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £50 or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months.” The law jmposes the same penalty 
on “anyone who molests, injures, annoys, obstructs, or causes or attempts 
to cause obstruction to any person in the exercise of any such right, or 
molests, injures, annoys, or boycotts any person by reason of his having 
exercised any such right; or by words, either spoken or written, or by visible 
representation or otherwise, incites or encourages any person or class of 
persons or the public generally to practice the ‘Osu’ system in any form.” 
There are still remote parts of Iboland where this law, when they hear of 
it, will be met with surprise and indignation. In such villages, especially 
in the Ogoja Province, and between Enugu and the northern border of the 
Eastern Region, far from main roads, cut off from the rest of the world, 
life still goes on much as it did long before Christianity, the white man and 
the internal combustion engine were heard of in West Africa. This, of 
course, applies to the few isolated areas where Mission influence has not 
even yet penetrated. Such areas may be few and far between, but they 
still exist. But as new roads are being opened up to motor transport and 
the ubiquitous bicycle goes everywhere, such areas are gradually being 
brought into the common stream of life. The vast majority of Ibo are on 
the move and determined to be behind no other people in progress and 
enlightenment. Education is spreading rapidly. Universal, free, primary 
education is being introduced into the Region this year and adult literacy 
campaigns are sweeping the country. Enlightened Ibo opinion is deter- 
mined to wipe out the social stigma of the “Osu” system. Last month 
in the Owerri Province someone was prosecuted under the new law for 
calling a prominent member of the community an ‘ “Osu.” He was tried 
in the magistrate’s court, found guilty and sentenced to a fine of £25 or, in 
default, to serve three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

: J. V. CLINTON 
Federal Information Service, Lagos, Nigeria. 


FINLAND TODAY 


N the West the superficial knowledge of Finland is restricted to three 
names—Nurmi, Sibelius, Mannerheim; to the acknowledgment that it 
has the habit of paying its debts to the great powers, in full and in time; 
and to a feeling of admiration originating from the Winter War of 1940-41 
when the small Finn David stood up courageously to the Soviet Goliath. 
Many people also remember that the former name of Helsinki, the capital, 
was Helsingfors which brings up historical associations with Sweden. And 
finally there is the realisation- that—contrary to the three hapless Baltic 
States—Finland succeeded in escaping from becoming a part of the Soviet 
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Union; moreover, she is not even a satellite, but fully independent, although 
she lost the last war against the Soviet Union. There stands on a square 
in Helsinki a monument of a Russian Tsar who was a “ good” Grand 
Duke of Finland; but Russian influence is non-existent. Russian is not 
taught in schools. Nobody speaks Russian. Between the two wars the 
foremost foreign language was German; now it is English. Only about 
five per cent. of the population are of Swedish race and speak Swedish— 
a remnant of the days when Finland was part of the Swedish Empire and 
when sturdy Finnish soldiers fought the battles for conquering Swedish ` 
Kings and generals. 

Finnish is the language of the Finns. It is an Ugro-Finn language, 
connected in Europe only with Estonian and Hungarian, not counting 
some small groups on the shore of the Baltic Sea who speak similar dialects. 
Lapps were the original inhabitants of Finland, but were driven—two 
thousand years ago—to behind the Arctic Circle by the robust Finns who 
had come from Asia. Finns are no Scandinavians, they are of no Teuton 

‘ origin; neither are they Slavs. They are proud—and justly—to be what 
they are: Finns. The men and women are fair, tall, blue-cyed and straight- 
forward. Finnish women are often exceptionally beautiful, as witnessed 
by their successes in international beauty competitions. Their educational 
standard is high, even compared with the high level of the neighbouring 
Scandinavian countries: there is no—or hardly any—illiteracy. This is a 
great achievement if one considers that a country the size of England is 
populated by 5 million people only which means that many a village or 
hamlet is off the beaten track. The press and the book trade are thriving. 
“We Finns are great readers,” I was told in Helsinki. It is a country of 
lakes. How many lakes? No one seems to know for certain, but the 
estimate goes as high as 50,000. These lakes were certainly responsible 
for the build-up of the institution of “‘ sauna,” the Finnish bath. Without 
“ saunas ” Finland would not be Finland. When a Finnish peasant settles 
down he builds his wooden ‘ sauna ” on the lake even before his dwelling 
house. Finland is also a country of forests. Forests give timber, and 
timber gives newsprint—one of the most important exports; also one of 
the reasons why the Finns are such “‘ great readers.” 

How is it that a country, geographically situated as it is in a north- 
eastern corner of Europe, is so closely connected with the West and so 
western in character? It is because the eyes of the Finns have always been 
turned towards the West, even during their union with Tsarist 
Russia. Technical achievements of Europe and America are being adopted 
with speed and efficiency. Helsinki’s tall buildings could just as well stand 
in any other western capital. Life is comfortable. Shops are full. Industries 
of consumer goods are flourishing and show a high standard. People are 
well dressed, and the food—as in other parts of northern Europe— 
excellent. The Finnish equivalent for schnappe or vodka is called 
koskenkorva. But contrary to other European Northerners the Finns have 
no particular liking for spirits. They adore milk and drink it with their 
lunch and dinner. Behind the Arctic Circle there are small townships 
which are now rapidly transformed into tourist centres, where the hotels 
can compete with Switzerland. In a state hotel in Rovaniemi, a small Lapp 
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town—it can be reached from Helsinki in 34 hours by Finnair plane—I 
had food as good as in Paris but much cheaper, and a room at least as 
good as in a first class Central European place. Through the huge windows 
of the dining room I could ses an Arctic river flowing by, and on it timber 
going down to sawmills night and day. Night? It was late summer, and 
when the time of sunset came the sun would not set. The sun was there 
on the edge of the horizon in red glory, and it stayed there all night, thus 
creating the unforgettable impression of midnight sun. But there were no 
reindeer in the streets of Rovaniemi, only American cars. And Lapps? 
It is not easy to find them. There are too few, only several thousand. The 
Government does its best to preserve them, but they are dying out, like 
the American Red Indians and the aborigines of Japan. 

In 1956 the Russians returned the Porkkala base which they had occupied 
since the end of the last war, a base dangerously close to the capital, a 
pistol aimed at Helsinki. The war reparations to the Soviet Union have 
been paid. Finland is free and feels free. But Karelia has been lost to the 
victors and this hurts. The Finns consider this former province of their 
country as very Finnish. However, being realists, they think and act 
realistically: there is no irredenta. Only if in cinemas the screen version of 
Vaind Linna’s war novel (“‘ Tuntomaton Sotilas’’) is shown the audiences 
are spellbound. This book—and film—is an epic of Finland’s fight against 
the powerful eastern neighbour, a native Iliad of the Winter War and the 
Second World War. It shows an unbelievable heroism of a people like 
that of their cousins in race and language the Hungarians. The feeling of 
admiration for heroism overcomes one again when visiting the war cemetery 
in Helsinki, with thousands and thousands of tiny, beautifully kept, graves. 
They surround the national shrine of a great leader, Marshal Mannerheim. 
Nonagenarian Sibelius has been given a monument while he is still with 
us; and the loveliest public park in Helsinki is called Sibelius Park. A visit 
to the 1952 Olympic Stadium in the capital recalls the great achievements 
of the Finns in sport. They look to the future and care particularly for 
children. There is a children’s hospital in Helsinki and next to it an 
orphan’s home which are both—architecturally, medically and educa- 
tionally—true examples of Finnish efficiency, intelligence and art. One 
must like the Finns very much. They are sincere and honest; well-educated 
and good-looking; clean in body and soul; polite and intelligent. They 
have good writers: Sillanpää was a Nobel prize winner; Mika Wlatari’s 
“ Sinuhe, the Egyptian ” gained popularity all over the world. Their great 
national poet was Aleksis Kivi. Their national epic is Kalevala, a 
collection of runes, reflecting the primeval Finnish belief in magic. 

Finland has been independent from the end of 1917. Before that she had 
a personal union with Russia. Before the war of 1808-9, the centuries old 
union with Sweden was in existence. Despite their history the Finns 
succeeded in preserving their national character; although modern Finland 
is a very young democracy——one of the youngest in the world—it is a 
genuine democracy. Finland is a country of peasants mostly, of small- 
holders; and peasants rule this country of peasants. They have been living 
there for two thousand years—on their lakes, in their forests, now also in 
modern cities. Their folk songs—often in minor key—are very beautiful, 
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their national costumes attractive. They are only a few million, but they 
are strong and love freedom. A leading Bolshevik said in 1917: “We 
had better give the Finns independence, otherwise we shall always need 
one armed Russian to watch one Finn.” They have done well since their 
independence, and a visit to their country creates in one the feeling that 
the world would be a better place if other countries were populated by 
people like the Finns. If one is musical one does not need to go to Finland 
to experience this: Finland’s past and present are all there in Sibelius’ 
symphony Finlandia. Sma0n WoLF 


A VISIT TO NEPAL 


HIS year, if all goes well in Nepal, the frontiers of democratic 

government will be extended almost to within hailing distance of 

Mount Everest, The first popular, or for that matter any kind of 
elections in Nepal, are due to be held by October at the latest to select 100 
members for a National Assembly. This will replace the existing system 
of government which for all practical purposes amounts to direct rule by a 
nominated cabinet of eleven members. No one even remotely conversant 
with the prevailing social and economic conditions in Nepal is likely to 
harbour any delusions about the magnitude of the task ahead. The 
question most frequently asked is, in fact, whether a small, still feudal 
Himalayan kingdom with no democratic or political traditions can reshape 
its entire way of life overnight, as it were, and cast it in the mould of the 
twentieth century. In other words, will democracy work ? 

Until 1950, when the Ranas, hereditary Prime Ministers and absolute 
rulers for more than a century, were overthrown by revolution Nepal kept 
strictly aloof from the outer world. No roads and no airline traversed 
the Himalayan barrier that divides it from India. There was only one 
way of getting to Khatmandu and that was by trekking. As many as 200 
porters were needed to carry, say, a Model T Ford across the mountains— 
and there are a surprising number of Model T’s to be seen to this day, 
noisily honking their way through the narrow streets of Khatmandu. There 
have been changes during the past five years. Perhaps the most significant 
is that Khatmanda no longer bars its gates to the foreigner; nowadays travel 
agents send plane loads of sightseers from all parts of the world. The 
whirr of the ciné camera deep among the temples and shrines of Bhadgaon, 
or the spectacle of steaming Tin Lizzies, laden to the gunwales with 
American tourists, clattering along the dusty, pot-holed road that leads 
towards Namche Bazaar and Everest, no longer attracts much notice except 
from a growing corps of professional beggars. Even by Asian standards 
Nepal is a desperately poor country. Through the force of circumstances 
that have endured for centuries the wants of its eight million inhabitants 
are perforce few and easily satisfied. The basic ones are reflected in the 
blessing called down upon the Kings of Nepal by the Hindu priesthood at 
the time of their coronation which reads: “In thy kingdom may the 
Brahmins be intelligent and wise; the warriors brave and accomplished 
bowmen; may cows give large quantities of milk, the bull carry great weight; 
may horses be fast and wives chaste; may rainfall be seasonal, medicines 
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effective and may everyone be able to earn his livelihood. May thy sons be 
brave, victorious, ies charioteers and worthy of sitting in Councils of 
men.” Last year I was present in the Hanuman Dhoka, the ancient 
royal palace in the heart of the old city of Khatmandu when such a 
benediction was invoked upon King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah, the new 
sovereign, at his Coronation. It was a solemn moment and possibly an 
auspicious one in the history of Nepal. As the first Nepalese monarch in 
modem times to succeed to the substance, as opposed to the shadow, of 
power he has already signified his resolve to wield it to promote the welfare 
of his people. This year’s elections are but the first step. In their wake 
must follow a vast programme of social, economic and administrative 
reform. Few other nations in modem times have had to tackle so 
formidable a task with such meagre resources and lack of experience. In 
Nepal, not only the structure of democracy has yet to be created but the 
very foundations on which it must rest. 

Irrespective of the amount of intelligence and wisdom with which tho 
Gods may endow the Brahmins, the fact remains that not everyone is able 
to earn his livelihood in Nepal to-day. And whether rainfall is seasonal 
or not there will still exist as there always has existed, poverty and want, 
hunger and hardship. They are inevitable in a country so deficient in 
natural wealth. In the whole of Nepal there are fewer than 1,500 schools, 
no more than 40 hospitals and only 200 doctors. Malaria alone takes an 
annual toll of 35,000 lives. What few hundred miles of motorable roads 
there are exist mainly in the Valley of Nepal. It has been estimated that 
if the northern frontiers were invaded by the Chinese, news of the 
occurrence, depending on where it was, might take three weeks to reach 
Khatmandu. Undoubtedly the greatest weakness in the mechanics of 
— Nepalese government is the administrative one and it is apparent at nearly 
all levels. It is not so much a question of corruption, though that exists, 
as of incompetence. There are no firm rules of business and few officials 
with any clearly defined function or authority. These are shortcomings 
which one is only too likely to learn in the course of one moming’s tramp 
round the-gloomy corridors of the Foreign Office or indeed any Ministry 
in Khatmandu. There is no routine system of obtaining or recording 
infotmation and no statistics on which the future policy or actions of the 
government might conceivably be based. The national income of Nepal is 
not known with any degree of accuracy but it is probably not a great deal 
more than that of some English county councils. A budget was introduced 
for the first time only four years ago. Its value remains doubtful because 
there is no reliable record of income or expenditure. More often than not 
in recent years the Nepalese Treasury has been empty. Were it not for 
the aid received from India and the United States conditions would be a 
great deal worse than they are. 

These deficiencies are among the more serious of the many that have 
almost continually engaged the personal attention of the King since his 
accession. In the past year he has frequently spent fourteen hours a day at 
his desk. The reforms he has already initiated include the drafting of a 
Five Year Plan and the appointment of a Planning Commission to execute 
it. The land system has been reformed to bridge the gap between the 
affluent landlords and the peasants, A State Bank has been created; the 
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entire administration, both central and district, is now in the process of 
being reorganised. Distinct classes of civil servants did not exist in Nepal 
until last year. Under a new scheme civil service cadres have now been 
defined and classified and scales of pay laid down for them. Finally, the 
reign of King Mahendra is already noteworthy for two major developments 
in the field of external relations. One is the admission of Nepal to UNO 
and the other the establishment of diplomatic relations with Communist 
China. 

Although India has succeeded Britain as the protecting power the stability 
of Nepal, political and otherwise, is still a matter of vital interest to the 
Commonwealth. Apart from strong traditional ties of friendship, the 
principal reason is that Britain still obtains anything up to 10,000 of her 
finest troops, the Gurkhas, from western Nepal. Originally there were ten 
regiments of Gurkhas in the Imperial forces but India inherited six on the 
transfer of power in 1947. It cannot be taken for granted that the future 
of the remaining four now based in Malaya is assured for all time. The 
tide of nationalism flowing strongly in most corners of Asia has not bypassed 
Nepal. The Prime Minister, Tanka Prasad Acharya, recently told me that 
there was no certainty that the agreement allowing Britain to recruit Gurkhas 
would be renewed. “In principle I think it is a bad thing for Nepalese 
to serve as mercenaries in foreign armies,” he remarked. Yet in spite of 
these sentiments—which are becoming increasingly commonplace among a 
politically conscious minority—there is little immediate danger of the 
recruiting agreement being summarily ended. Gurkha soldiers still provide 
one of Nepal’s main sources of income as they have done for generations. 
The economy and livelihood of whole villages and districts in the hills often 
depend to a large extent on the earnings, remittances and pensions which 
the army provides. Veterans with forty and more years’ service are 
frequently encountered in Khatmandu where they travel several times a year 
from their villages to collect their pensions. For some, the double journey 
involves a six weeks’ trek over the hills. 

Whatever else Nepal may lack there is no shortage of politicians and 
political parties. No one knows the exact number but it has been estimated 
that there are at least two dozen political parties in existence of which no 
more than six merit serious consideration. It is between these that the 
battle for supremacy will be waged in the forthcoming elections. The party 
now in power, that of the Prime Minister, is the Praja Parishad. Formed 
in 1936 it is the oldest and probably also the most respected political 
organisation in the country. The Nepali Congress is generally considered 
to be the largest party and more than any other it was the one responsible 
for the overthrow of the Ranas though the Praja Parishad also played a 
notable part in the same coup. Both are Left inclined and pursue a 
Socialist policy usually described as middle-of-the-road, at any rate in 
theory. At the opposite extreme is the Gurkha Parishad, essentially Right 
wing and essentially also the party of the Ranas. Like most Nepalese 
political parties it lays claim to half a million members and a national 
following but this is doubtful to say the least. Not all of the Ranas by any 
means fled Nepal after the revolution. Many of the gleaming white palaces 
dotted about Khatmandu are still occupied by Ranas though many more 
have become government offices. Whatever party attains power it is hardly 
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likely to be Gurkha Parishad, even making allowences for its superior 
resources. The Communist Party, a stereotyped model of the Chinese 
rather than the Soviet brand of Communism is still less likely to succeed 
despite its appeal to the underdog. From 1951 until a few months ago it 
was completely banned for subversive activities. Possibly no single party 
will succeed to power in Nepal this year. If, as seems likely, government 
by a coalition results from the elections this would be in accordance with 
the present political trend in Nepal where parties split and unite, group 
and re-group, even within themselves, with bewildering frequency. 

G. F. Evans 


THE CROWN IN POLITICS 


HE survival of the royal prerogative of nominating the Prime Minister, 

illustrated so dramatically by the appointment of Mr. Macmillan and 

the passing over of Mr. Butler in January, seems to have come as a 
surprise to some quarters in this country. It had, apparently, been widely 
assumed that the functions of the Crown are now merely ceremonial, that 
the sovereign is just the automatic instrument of the Government in power. 
In the absence of a written constitution the Queen had to base her actions 
on the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden on precedent. Similarly, the Labour 
critics of the Crown—or rather, technically, of the Conservative Party for 
not having immediately elected a new leeder—based themselves on prece- 
dent. The Labour Party would have wished the Conservatives to have 
followed the example of 1922, when Bonar Law refused acceptance of 
a summons to the Palace until he had been formally elected Leader of 
the Conservative Party. Bonar Law’s caution was not surprising in view 
of the completely unusual situation caused by the break-up of Lloyd 
George’s coalition government and the—for some Conservatives at any 
rate—rather painful return to party government. In January 1957 the 
Conservatives preferred to follow the closer precedent of 1923, when 
the party leadership was left vacant after Bonar Law’s resignation from the 
premiership owing to ill-health, pending the King’s decision on his successor 
as head of the Government. Thus, while all concerned accept the necessity 
of basing themselves on precedent, the wide field from which the precedents 
can be selected accounts for the fact that a variety of the most contradictory 
conclusions can be reached. 

It was the Prince Consort who established that vital principle of our 
constitutional monarchy, its impartiality. The Crown had failed, in the 
years immediately following the Great Reform Act of 1832, to adjust itself 
to the changed position in which the vote of the nation as expressed in a 
general election was bound to be decisive for the formation of a Government. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect William IV to make the necessary mental 
adjustment around the age of seventy. Whatever one may think of his 
“ dismissal ” of Melbourne in 1834, his whole attitude to the Government 
and to the parties was an anachronism. He allowed his personal and 
political likes and dislikes to influence his decisions as King. 

Queen Victoria bore her uncle little love. Though her accession in 1837 
largely marked a complete breach with the Hanoverian era, she did not 
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immediately abandon her family’s habit of looking on her ministers as 
her own personal servants. She was, at the beginning of her reign, pro- 
Whig where her recent predecessors had tended to gravitate to Toryism. 
In one respect, however, this was very Hanoverian, as it reflected the 
traditional hostility of one generation to another. The young Queen leant 
heavily on the Whigs and particularly on the Prime Minister, Lord 
Melbourne, who acted as a kind of Private Secretary to her. She did not 
look forward to the prospect of having Tory ministers. Thus, when Lord 
Melbourne’s Government resigned after narrowly avoiding defeat in the 
House of Commons in 1839, she allowed the negotiations with Sir Robert 
Peel for a Tory Government to fail over the “ Bedchamber question,” and 
the Whigs returned to power. 

The decisive difference made by Prince Albert is seen in his disposal of 
the difficulty of this question of appointments to the Royal Household soon 
after his marriage to the Queen in 1840. A tentative compromise was 
arranged between the Prince and Sir Robert Peel concerning Household 
appointments, to assure a smooth transition of government in case the 
Tories came to power. This compromise was put into effect in September 
1841, when Peel formed a Government on the defeat of the Whigs in the 
House of Commons over a vote of no confidence. Accordingly to the 

ent made he was able to prevent any important Household appoint- 
ment politically obnoxious to the Government without hurting the Queen’s 
feelings. The difference between his failure to form a Government in 1839 
and his success in 1841 is a measure of the Prince Consort’s achievement. 
It marked the transition from partially personal to truly constitutional 
monarchy. However much else may have changed since the two decades 
of Prince Albert’s activity as Prince Consort and as a kind of high level 
Private Secretary to the Queen, what has remained unchanged is the 
exclusive royal prerogative of appointing the Prime Minister. The Prince, 
with his methodical German mind, regularised the whole procedure and 
provided much useful guidance for later generations of monarchs by keeping 
memoranda of interviews. After the split in the Tory Party over the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the firm lines of a two-party system became blurred. 
As a result the Prince and the Queen often had to conduct long and 
intricate negotiations before a Government could be formed. 

By the time of the Prince Consort’s death in 1861 the Crown’s impartiality 
had been firmly established. If the Queen after her husband’s death 
occasionally allowed personal and political dislikes to get the better of her 
constitutional impartiality, this was an exception due to singular circum- 
stances, which could not put the clock back. In many ways, though with 
a completely different temperament from his father and from different 
motives, Edward VII returned to his father’s impartiality and to the principle 
of keeping the Crown above politics. At the same time, even if he had 
inherited his father’s capacity for hard work, he could not have hoped 
to have achieved his parents’ influence on the course of events. Having. 
unfortunately been largely kept out of the conduct of affairs by his jealous 
mother, it was impossible for him after his accession at the age of nearly 
sixty to have taken her minute interest in every Foreign Office despatch 
and every appomtment. In any case, in the changed conditions of the 
twentieth century, with the growing influence of public opinion and with 
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events moving at an ever increasing speed, Cabinets were bound to object 
to excessive supervision by the Crown. 

It was during the reign of Gearge V that several crises came to a head 
which necessitated the frequent use of the royal prerogative in ways going 
beyond the merely formal. Almost immediately after his accession in 1910, 
the King was put in an embarrassing position by Mr. Asquith when the 
Liberal Prime Minister extracted from the King, by means of the threat 
of resignation, a~ promise to ‘‘ pack ” the House of Lords if it refused to 
pass the Parliament Bill limiting its powers. The crisis had arisen originally 
owing to the unprecedented rejection of a Budget by the House of Lords. 
The pledge the King was asked to give was contingent on the success of 
the Government’s appeal to the electorate over the Parliament Bill. 
George V, who had unfortunately not been briefed properly by his father 
on the earlier stages of the Govemment’s conflict with the House of Lords 
and on his negotiations with the Prime Minister, decided in the light of 
the information then at his disposal that he had to give the pledges. 
Otherwise he would have been faced with the resignation of the Government 
and the possibility of the Crown being involved in public controversy. He 
was, however, rightly worried whether contingent promises were either 
constitutionally proper or fair to the Conservatives. The present writer feels 
that no Government should have pat the Crown in a dilemma of this kind. 
Actually this particular problem of “ packing” the Lords—which in the 
‘event did not have to be put into practice—is not likely to arise again, 
owing to the reduced power of the Upper House. 

George V also had to exercise the prerogative of granting an early 
dissolution to an almost newly elected House of Commons to the Labour 
Government in 1924. The prerogative of dissolving Parliament is not, 
however, likely to cause any friction in the future, as it is now recognised 
that the Crown cannot very well refuse a dissolution requested by the 
Government. The field in which George V made the most interesting use 
of the prerogative from the point of view of later developments was over 
the appointment of Prime Ministers. Several situations arose during his 
reign in which it was not at all easy to see who should be asked to form a 
Government. Thus the King had to decide between Lord Curzon and 
Stanley Baldwin in 1923. He opted for Baldwin as he considered that 
peers could no longer be Prime Ministers. 

An even more complex situation arose when the minority Labour 
Government of Ramsay MacDonald, which had governed with Liberal 
support, resigned in August 1931 over its inability to take firm measures 
to save the currency. Doubts have been expressed in Socialist quarters 
about the constitutionality of the King’s appeal to the outgoing Prime 
Minister to head a “ National Government” to deal with the financial 
crisis. The critics consider that the King’s action contributed materially 
to the split in the Labour Party which weakened it for many years after. 
In this grave situation, however, the King could not think in terms of the 
fate of any particular party. He was concerned exclusively with getting a 
strong Government to deal with the crisis. In defending the King, some 
writers have pleaded that he personally took no initiative and merely carried 
out the advice received from the party leaders. To the present writer this 
seems rather a sorry argument. Constitutionally, the King ceases to have 
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any responsible advisers on the resignation of a Government. Naturally, 
he seeks informal advice, but the decision he eventually makes is his 
exclusive responsibility. Surely, the Crown will always be respected for 
its decision by any fair-minded person as long as it continues to observe 
the impartiality for which it has become renowned in this century all over 
the world. Frank EYCK. 


PILGRIMAGE TO DELPHI 


ARLY one spring morning we left Patras for Delphi, the ancient home 

of Apollo, god of the sun. We crossed from Rion to Antirion in the 
great ferry steamer, and then drove along the coast of the Gulf of 
Corinth, through cultivated country where women were bent over their 
work in the fields with their patient mules beside them. Vast olive groves 
and trees Jaden with ripe oranges and lemons covered the land. The way 
became steeper and steeper as we drove further inland, and soon we were 
in a bewildering maze of mountains which seemed to touch the sky. We 
zig-zageed up steep precipices, past rushing waterfalls, threading our way 
gorges, and over bridges so narrow that it seemed impossible that 

we could get across, but manoeuvred carefully and slowly along by our 
skilful Greek driver we safely reached the other side. The landscape 
became wilder and wilder. Snow-capped mountains loomed up before us, 
savage and frightening in their fierce grandeur. It was difficult to believe 
that there could be any human habitation in that vast panorama of mountain 


ranges. . 

Mount Parnassus, the highest peak in Greece, sacred to the god Apollo, 
drew us on and on, and yet seemed ever to elude us, as we wound our 
way round about and in and out. For one fleeting moment we caught sight 
of the lower ridge on which is perched the modern village of Delphi, or 
Kastri as it is now called. Soon we began to climb Mount Parnassus itself, 
on whose sheer mountain side, on rocky terraces, is the whole of Delphi—- 
ancient and modern. Miraculously we had come out of a strange, turbulent, 
frightening stillness into a stillness of infinite peace. We were in the modern _ 
village of Delphi, built in 1892 by the French government to house the 
population ftom the village beneath which the ancient temple area had been 
buried. It is a long narrow village, consisting mainly of three parallel 
streets, one above the other, with vast mountain ranges on the far.side af 
- a deep valley and forests of grey olive trees through which runs the silent 
River Pleistos like a yellow thread, and to the west, some thousand feet 
below, the lights of the little harbour town of Itea twinkle like glow-worms 
through the night. There are no houses down in the Valley. The people 
toil from dawn to dusk, going slowly up and down the stony tracks to 
cultivate and harvest their crops, the women wearing black scarves on their 
heads and across their mouths. Each morning is heralded by the sound of 
tinkling bells as the mules collect in the street for the day’s work, and at 
night the same gently tinkling bells announce their return, laden with 
produce from the fields. When the women are not in the fields, or in their 
houses, they sit outside on benches or chairs with their spinning distaffs 
and occasionally one of them, still holding her distaff, strolls across the street 
and brings out her babies. A child wanders down the street with a goat, 
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or a sheep, on a lead tinkling its little bell; another shyly offers a little bunch 
of flowers to the foreigner, delighted when given a few sweets in return. 

A wide road, white in the gleaming sunshine, leads past the museum to 
the foot of Mount Parnassus. The museum is an ugly building of white 
concrete, in which are six halls full of the most beautiful collection of 
sculpture, found in the area during the excavations by the French School 
of Archaeology. The magnificent Bronze Charioteer of the early fifth 
century is there, all that remains of the original group which-consisted of a 
chariot, four horses, and attendants, with the patron standing by his driver. 
The charioteer stands with his right arm curved, holding in his hands the 
reins, with his keen eyes fixed on his horses. He wears a robe which falls 
straight from neck to ankle, skilfully draped at the chest and shoulders. 
To the ancient Greeks bronze sculpture was the highest form of plastic 
art and this charioteer and the bronze Zeus in Athens are the only two 
Original masterpieces which still exist. Elsewhere in the museum are some 
remarkable archaic statues, including the Sphinx of Naxos, a winged 
monster, half woman half beast, and the statues of two young athletes, the 
brothers Cleobis and Biton, whose mother, a priestess of Hera, asked the 
goddess to give them perfect happiness. In answer to her prayer they both 
fell asleep and died. Near the entrance to the museum is an entrancing 
little figure of a smiling child with curly hair, holding up the draperies of 
her robe in her left hand. Again and again this littl figure drew us back 
to her: she was so young and looked so wise. From the terrace of the’ 
museum there is a superb view of Delphi with its olive trees and woods. 
_Above the sacred precinct of the god rise massive rocks, the Phaedriades 
or Shining Ones, with Rhodini on one side, and on the other Phlemboukos, 
the ancient Hyampeia, from which the sacrilegious were hurled to their 
doom. From the huge chasm between these great rocks rushes the Castalian 
Spring. Here in ancient days the pilgrims purified themselves before 
entering Apollo’s temple. We, too, were pilgrims to the ancient shrine, 
and it was the most natural thing in the world to wash in the clear waters 
before entering the sanctuary. 

Beside the stream there is a little shrine sacred to St. John Baptist. A 
peasant woman in her black scarf left her mule and entered the shrine. 
She lighted one of the tapers, which stood in a bottle of oil, said a prayer, 
left a few drachmae, and passed on her way with her mule laden with 
immense bundles of twigs. Perhaps early Christians had been baptised 
there in those very waters by that shrine. Here at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus the silence was intense, broken only by the sound of running 
water, the song of birds, and the tinkling of little bells. All around were 
mountains soaring to the blue skies. Overhead great eagles hovered with 
outstretched wings. The spell of Delphi held us in thrall. Slowly we 
climbed up the Sacred Way towards the precinct of Apollo where many of 
the beautiful buildings are now roofless, pillars broken, statues headless, 
some standing upright, others lying in the grass among the many-coloured 
flowers. Yet we did not seem to be wandering among dead ruins, but 
rather among living marble which, in the passing of time, had become part 
of the soil where it lay. 

The Way is lined with treasuries and monuments of the city states. The 
Treasury of the Athenians stands out on a bend in the roadway, a perfect 
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miniature of a Doric temple with two columns in front. It was built to _ 
commemorate the victory of Marathon in 490 B.c. Many of the stones 
had fallen into the valley below but have now been recovered and, by the 
study of inscriptions and other evidence, the present city of Athens has been 
able to re-erect the Treasury with almost every piece in its original position. 
Many inscriptions were found on its walls, including two hymns to Apollo, 
and on blocks forming a sort of base lying by the south wall was the 
following: —‘‘ The Athenians dedicated to Apollo booty seized from the 
Persians at the Battle of Marathon.” 

Higher up is the Theatre in a superb position cut steeply into the rock 
face. The surrounding rocks formed a gigantic crescent where, with the 
gorge of Pleistos below and Mount Kirphos opposite, over 5,000 people 
used to sit from sunrise to sunset with only one interval, listening to the 
alternating voices of actors and chorus, as they watched with deep concen- 
tration the great tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. About 
thirty years ago the poet Sikelianos revived the old Greek plays with a 
performance of Prometheus Vinctus in this theatre, and since then fine 
performances have been given during the Delphic Festivals attended by 
people from all over the world. 

Two hundred feet higher up than the Theatre, at the highest point of the 
ancient city, is the Stadium with the ruins of a Roman triumphal arch at 
the entrance. Here, cut off from sight of the rest of the ruins, we sat in the 
heat of the day under the shade of cypress trees, locking across the long 
level track to the opposite side where thousands of people used to assemble 
in seats hewn out of the rocks and watch the races, wrestling, and throwing 
of the discus and javelin. The course is masked out in three parallel tracks, 
and at the starting point the prints of the feet of the naked runners can still 
be seen. The winners received prizes of little value—a laurel wreath or an 
’ olive crown. It was enough to have won the race. 

The Sacred Way winds steeply on until it reaches the great Temple of 
Apollo, which stands on so steep a slope that many terraces and a retaining 
wall had to be built to protect the temple and the many monuments which 
stood in its precinct. Inscriptions on the wall give details of the building. 
According to these, the great altar which stood in front of the entrance had 
been dedicated to Apollo by the Chians in 518 B.c. who afterwards claimed 

priority of entrance over other pilgrims. We followed the way of the 
pilgrims of old who sought the Oracle, passing through the pronaos or 
entrance hall to the cella proper, and then on into the adyton, where was a 
subterranean chamber containing the omphalos, a large stone symbolising 
the centre of the earth, which was believed to be here at Delphi. In this 
most sacred part of the temple the priestess Pythia used to sit on the tripod, 
chewing laurel leaves, and inhaling vapours which rose from a hole in the 
ground. Pilgrims came from all parts of the world to consult her, bringing, 
not only their personal problems, but those of state which might lead to 
peace or war. Here she uttered her strange, incoherent, ambiguous words. 
For hundreds of years Delphi flourished; its religious influence was strangely 
powerful in the Greek World. Then came earthquakes and wars. Twice 
the Temple of Apollo was destroyed by fire and earthquake, and `was 
rebuilt. Then victorious enemies stripped the shrines and robbed the 
treasuries. In A.D. 361 an attempt was made by Julian, the pagan Emperor 
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of Constantinople, to rebuild the fallen temple and revive the ancient 
religion. According to legend the Oracle spoke once more, and this was 
her message to Julian’s emissary: — 
i Go tell the King: The fair-wrought halls 

have fallen to the ground; 

no longer has Phoebus a shelter here, 

no soothsaying laurel, no spring that spake; 

even the babbling water is silent now. 
It was her last despairing cry. In A.D. 381 the Emperor Theodosius issued 
an edict forbidding any kind of non-Christian worship or religious observ- 
ance, and the oracle was silenced for ever. In that strange deep silence the 
spirit of Delphi still lives—a silence full of intensity and meaning, guarded 
by purple mountains and grey olive trees in the valley, a silence which 
speaks of beauty, peace, and wonder. SOPHIE SHEPPARD 


EIRE’S GENERAL ELECTION 


HE second coalition government of Eire ended when the smallest party, 

the Clann na Poblachta, withdrew its support and gave notice of a 

motion of no-confidence; a similar motion followed from the largest 

party, Fianna Fail, which constituted the Opposition. The Prime Minister, 

Mr. Costello, without waiting for the Dail to reassemble, secured a dis- 

solution, and the general election took place on March 5, 1957. The 
previous general election was in May, 1954, a year before our own. 

As usual, the newspapers talked of “ apathy” in the election campaign, 
but, again as usual, this seemed to be contradicted by reports of crowded 
meetings—not only of mass rallies for the leaders but also of a tiny market 
town in Galway where several hundred people paid to hear all the candi- 
dates on the same platform. The poll varied widely, from 57% in Dublin 
North Central to 81% in Monaghan, with an average of about 71% 
(75-6% in 1954). Some of the abstentions were certainly due less to 
apathy than to a wish to protest against the out-of-date structure of Irish 
politics. The two largest parties do not differ substantially in policy and 
are divided mainly by history, enshrined in the person of Mr. de Valera. 
Abstentions on this ground will naturally have been more numerous among 
de Valera’s opponents than among his supporters, and must have contri- 
buted to the Fianna Fail victory. Fianna Fail polled 14,092 more first 
preferences than in 1954, while Fine Gael lost 100,356 and the party that 
precipitated the election lost three-fifths of its votes and two of its three 
seats. De Valera personally increased his poll by 3,480 to 16,159 (the next 
Fianna Fail candidate in that constituency getting 6,026), while Costello 
dropped by 4,387 to 6,918. 

Eire has forty constituencies, each returning three, four or five members 
by the single transferable vote form of proportional representation: the voter 
numbers the candidates in the order of his preference. The Speaker being, 
by law, returned unopposed, his constituency, Co. Clare, had to elect only 
three members out of its total four. Fianna Fail and Fine Gael each 
contested every constituency, with 112 and 82 candidates respectively; 
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smaller numbers of candidates came from four other parties and there were 
26 Independents. The result was as follows: — . 


Ist pref. seats in propan. 
votes. % seats, % to votes, 
Fianna Fail 592,988 48:3 78 53-4 70 
Fine Gael 326,701 26:6 40 27:4 39 
Labour 111,748 9-1 11* 7:5 13* 
Sinn Fein 65,640 5-4 4 2:7 8 
Farmers 28,905 24 3 21 34 
Clann na Poblachta 20,632 1-7 1 0-7 24 
Independents 80,402 6:5 9 6'2 10 
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` The apparent over-representation of Fianna Fail is due to the fact that 
its first-preference votes do not represent its whole support; it gained 
considerably by the transfer of votes from other parties’ candidates when 
these were eliminated. Had Sinn Fein, for instance, intervened in an 
election under the British system, it would have caused many “ split votes ”; 
under P.R., if a Sinn Fein candidate failed, as 15 out of the 19 did, each 
of his votes was transferred to the candidate that voter would have 
supported had there been no Sinn Feiner. Voters for that party and for 
the Clann na Poblachta, who in most constituencies were too few to win 
a seat themselves, often contributed to the election of a Fianna Fail 
candidate. 

Fianna Fail polled the most votes in every constituency except Sligo- 
Leitrim (5 members); therefore an election under the British system in the 
same constituencies would have given Fianna Fail 141 seats, Fine Gael 5 
and others none. A division into single-member constituencies would 
probably modify these figures, but would be most unlikely to change them 
essentially. 

During the campaign appeals were made for votes on various lines—for 
one-party government or coalition; for the best candidates without regard 
to outworn party divisions; for women; for candidates against the export of 
horses for slaughter. The single transferable vote enables the voter to give 
effect to his wishes on. such matters, for he has no need to consider 
diverting his vote to a different party on account of a side-issue: he has a 
free choice among different candidates of the same party and can give 
preference to the one he most agrees with on particular questions. 

Moreover, Independents can fight on special issues without risk of 
“splitting the vote”; three candidates stood for Housewives, two for 
Ratepayers, and one for the Unemployed. It is a sign of dissatisfaction 
with the lack of concrete proposals by the parties to deal with Eire’s very 
serious unemployment problem that the Unemployed Workers’ candidate 
was elected to the fifth seat in Dublin South Central. 

But perhaps the most important lesson for Britain is to be found in the 
success of the Independent Dr. Noel Browne in Dublin South East-—the 

_constituency he has represented twice before and fought unsuccessfully in 
1954. He was refused nomination by Fianna Fail, resigned from that party 
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and was nominated as an Independent. By so doing, it must be repeated, 
he ran no risk of splitting the Fianna Fail vote: if he were not elected, the 
of his votes would restore the position to what it would have been 
if he bad not stood. But he was elected—second in that three-member 
constituency, 883 votes behind Mr. Costello, and ahead of the more popular 
of two official Fianna Fail candidates. Would not British politics be 
healthier if it were possible for Mr. Nigel Nicolson to submit himself to 
the choice of the voters when refused nomination by the Bournemouth 
East Conservative Association ? END LAKEMAN 


THOUGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


HE prevailing temper of English letters is hardly an heroic one. Indeed, 

there seems to be something almost deliberately inglorious about 

it. To locate the source of this is no easy matter; but if we seek to 
interpret the mood of literature in philosophic terms, then perhaps we can 
say that the school of thought behind this attitude of scrutiny and caution, 
of unbelief and -non-commitment, is that of logical or critical positivism. 
Some reservations are needed here. G. E. Moore is generally considered 
the father of new “common-sense ” English thinking, but Moore’s great 
interest in moral problems is not reflected in recent writing. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein is also a name accorded a degree of conversational respect, 
- but Wittgenstein’s sense of experience outside the range of analytic statement 
is probably ignored by his casual admirers. They remember and assent 
readily enough to his claim that “ Everything that can be thought, can be 
thought clearly; everything that can be said, can be said clearly,” but forget 
his contrary and equal assertion that “ There is indeed the inexpressible. 
This shows itself, it is the mystical,” or again, ‘“‘ What can be shown, 
cannot be said.” It is possible, of course, that these young writers who 
ally themselves with the philosopher might defend themselves in the 
following manner. They might argue thet although the “ inexpressible’ 
exists, it cannot be regarded by the literary man as a suitable subject since 
it cannot be “said.” The error in this argument stems, I think, from 
believing that the province of literature, even as that of philosophy, is the 
province of what can be “said.” .But suppose the province of literature 
and art is rather the province of what can be “ shown.” > If this is so, then 
the mode of the aesthetic partakes of the mode of the mystical, and to 
exclude from literature a sense of the mystical and what can be “ shown ” 
is to limit-its field of activity to that of philosophic analysis without a 
corresponding logical precision. 

To look, thea, for a philosopher as unofficial patron to the younger 
English writers of the matter-of-fact, unherok school is to reject those 
thinkers -who possess any faculty beyond those suggested by the words 
“ logical or critical positivism.” To find such a one is no simple affair 
since neither logic nor criticism are self-dependent activities, l.e., they depend 
1 Commenting on a passage of Wi ein as far back as 1924, John Middleton 

Murry remarked that “ quintessen could ... be defined as the result 


of an effort to bring unthinkable ts and unsayable sayings within the range - 
of human minds and ears. 
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for their operation upon some external data which can then be subjected to 
their workings. Possibly the nearest to this difficult ideal would be the 
early A. J. Ayer, an Oxford philosopher of admirable lucidity who has, 
at times, applied his analytic method to the criticism of literature. (His 
critiques of the Continental thinkers and writers has set the tone for the 
dismissal of those schools by a number of recent younger authors.) But Ayer 
has already begun to modify his earlier position. He admits now to the 
social need for statements which cannot be verified in the fashion-he first 
considered essential. In short, he has introduced into his negative reductive 
thought an element of pragmatism and has recognised the role of the 
conditional. A number of his more sceptical destructive-minded pupils have 
rejected these further developments. His literary admirers, on the other 
hand, have often not read beyond his early work. It would probably, then, 
be correct to say that the recent movement? in English letters has taken 
over certain philosophic parlour-tricks without mastering any coherent 


system. 

A good indication of its prevailing bias can, however, be found in Robert 
Conquest’s Introduction to the verse anthology New Lines.* “If,” he writes, 
“ one had briefly to distinguish this poetry of the fifties from its predecessors, 
I believe the most important general point would be that it submits to no 
great system of theoretical constructs nor agglomerations of unconscious 
commands. It is free from both mystical and logical compulsions and—like 
modern philosophy—is empirical in its attitude to all that comes. This 
reverence for the real person or event is, indeed, a part of the general . 
intellectual ambience (in so far as that is not blind or retrogressive) of our 
time. One might, without stretching matters too far, say that George 
Orwell with his principle of real, rather than ideological honesty, exerted, 
even though indirectly, one of the major influences on modem poetry.” 
This is a highly partisan account; and, much as John Wain and Kingsley 
Amis have been affected by George Orwell—that genuine hero of normality 
—it is doubtful if he would have approved ee re E cere 
i rac a aaa na 

Be dumb! 
Appear concemed only to make it scan! 
How dare we now be anything but numb?‘ - 
would have seemed to him confession of a sad loss of nerve, of non-activity 
and non-engagement disguised as polite stoicism, while Elizabeth Jennings’ 
teasing attempts to trace or define a thought or a sensation— 
This afternoon disturbs within the mind 
No other afternoons, is out of time 
Yet lies within a definite sun to end 
In night that is in time.* 
3 
SAIAK fhe author) arsociated by name M Tora Wala, Ealer Anis Doaal 


regardin 
Davie, Iris Murdoch, etc, is seen in the wa in which sl pi kati 
to referring to them collectively as “ The ti coud hardly go farther than Ga, 


ad} attached, Phil hic-non-committal could hardly go further than 
* Published by Macmillan mdon), 1956. The oe contains nalga 
followin d Davie, D. 


oy Amis, 
John adamy, Eliza h Jennings, Philip Larkin, Jola wae a are Conquest. 
4 Rejoinder to a critic. 
§ Afternoon in Florence. 
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—to him might have appeared as a profitless inquiry. I can, however, 
imagine Orwell finding in Philip Larkin’s verse a bearable resemblance to 
the “plain man’s poet” which he rather wistfully desiderated. Larkin 
carries lees of that self-protective armour of irony and conscious wit which 
the others adhere to in public performance. His humour is of a more 
unbending order, the demonstration of his feelings freer, and—alone, 
amongst this group of poets—he looks like being the only one with anything 
of a lyric sense. The others may sometimes beat their wings but they can 
hardly be said to fly, their limited power of levitation making them, on the 
whole, a group of satirical * low-level” poets. Larkin’s poem Born 
Yesterday (for Sally Amis) clearly imitates Yeats’ great ceremonious 
A Prayer for My Daughter in its train of thought. But there is nothing 
in Larkin’s poem of the formal and courtly affectation into which followers 
of Yeats sometimes drop. For the gifts of kindness and courtesy which 
the Irish poet asks for his child, Larkin substitutes “ Nothing uncustomary,” 
“ An average of talent ”—in short, a happy ordinariness. Larkin’s poem is 
natural, shrewd, and charming, and if it omits the loftiness of Yeats, it can 
at least claim to be a semi-translation of A Prayer for My Daughter into 
more colloquial and democratic speech. 

Literary criticism in England, at the moment, combines the “ logical 
positivist ” temper with the technique of William Empson and the “ verbal 
sensibility’ tests of F. R. Leavis. Never perhaps has academic criticism 
in this country been so productive of patient, useful, if unexceptional work. 
One serious deficiency bere, however, is its generally preconceived vision 
of contemporary creative writing. This part irritable, part lazy treatment 
derives from F. R. Leavis whose disgruntlement with the literature of his 
own time is proverbial. Since Leavis showed himself inaccurate in critical 
forecasting when he singled out," twenty years ago, Ronald Bottrall, an able 
but not outstanding writer, as the important poet of the future, his all-but- 
total rejection of the present should not be read too seriously. In any case, 
the assimilative power of a critic usually diminishes with age, and if Leavis’ 
contemporary crotchets were taken as the nearly mevitable prejudice of a 
mind whose proper work has lain elsewhere, no general disservice would 
be done. But Leavis’ younger sympathisers have tended to take his 
repudiations as a common guide to contemporary merit. Because of this, 
the work of Sidney Keyes, David Gascoyne, and Christopher Fry (much 
as praise has been granted to it) has gone without the careful analytic 
inspection which the Leavis critics, at their best, provide. Dylan Thomas 
is another poet entered in Leavis’ spacious “bad books,” but William 
Empson’s interest in his verse has guaranteed for it a show of attention. 

A collection of recent critical writing, which represents both academic and 
journalistic criticism of the new Movement, is the symposium Interpretations 
edited by John Wain. The volume consists of individual essays on twelve 
English poems separately considered. Its stress is on the analysis of 


influence of Empson beyond that of Leavis. The epilogue to this volume 
is provided by G. S. Fraser and entitled On the Inter pretation of the Difficult 
Poem. It offers a stimulating exposition of one of Empson’s more enigmatic 


+ New Bearings in English Poetry. 
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pieces,’ but in its persistent worrying of four famous lines by Denham, it 
is symptomatic of the attempt to seek out ambiguities where an adequate 
meaning exists. “How to complicate an unobscure poem ” is an “ end- 
product ” danger of the Empson technique. 

A critic with different presuppositions, though affiliated to the Leavis- 
Empson school, is Donald Davie, whose two books Purity of Diction in 
English Verse (1952) and Articulate Energy (1956) depend for their 
argument upon eighteenth-century poetics. In the latter work, Davie sets 
out to show “ the inadequacy of the symbolist and post-symbolist traditions ” 
in terms of sustained and coherent syntax. He describes his position as 
one of “ rational conservatism,” and urges the immediacy, common assent, 
and communicability to be obtained from a fuller use of traditional syntax 
in poetry. Save for their all-round failure to appreciate the Nineteenth- 
Century Romantics (and any later poets much influenced by them), the 
younger critics of the Leavis-Empson school have produced some worthwhile 
work. They lack, however, originality, the power to think in terms of broad 
ideas, the gift of making fresh distinctions, and the imsight to create new 
categories of value. 

The novel is the only field in which the new Movement *—as best 
represented by John Wain and Kingsley Amis—has made a definite and 
clear-cut contribution. Wain’s two titles, Hurry on Down and Living in 
the Present, together with Amis’ Lucky Jim and That Uncertain Feeling, 
constitute a body of writing able, by its vitality and difference, to achieve 
one of those shifts in perspective by which contemporary tastes are 
re-created. Hitherto, the recent British novel convention (with the out- 
standing names excepted) had seemed to be in the hands of exquisite, 
reflective, and sensitive young men who wrote as if their name was Virginia | 
Woolf. One of the features of the new Movement novel is its determined 
masculinity (not tough so much as downright, more shrewd than subtle). 
Another factor is its lesser refinement, its avoidance of social grace and tone. 
The American magazine Commonweal has spoken of the Movement as the 
“ poor sod school,” * and the vulgarism is highly descriptive. Perhaps a 
suggestive literary definition would be to call the Wain-Amis novel !° a sort 
of lower-middle-class picaresque. There is, in this respect, an interesting 
contrast to be drawn from comparing the chapters on the Beaumont Street 
set (a group of Oxford graduates and undergraduates subscribing to logical 
positivism, in the middle nineteen-thirties) as portrayed in Philip Toynbee’s 
book Friends Apart, with the more unmannered provincial medley who 
feature in the Wain-Amis novel. Both authors reflect in their way aspects 
of logical positivism, but in Wain’s and Amis’ case, it is that philosophy 
translated into lower-middle-class farce as opposed to the world of Oxford- 
study, West-end-London-drawing-room talk in which the Beaumont Street 
set flourished. Another characteristic of the new Movement fiction is its 


™ The Teasers. 
3 I follow the general loose practice of so nominating it. 
* The epithet is taken from two lines by Wordsworth which Wain quotes facetiously 
as an epigraph to Hurry on Down. 
19 Sharing a number of characteristics, the novels of Wain and Amis are considered 
Ly iad here for convenience. But Amis is the finer humorist and stylist, while 
ain 


has greater seriousness. He is also a painstaking critic of poetry, providing 
that his prejudices are not involved. 
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aggressive philistinism. The Wain-Amis hero rises in the world, but at one 
point prefers to sink back again. He goes from his red-brick town or 
suburb to a grammar school or red-brick university. Perhaps he precariously 
becomes a tutor, or, maybe, a local librarian, but contact with the world 
of books and leisure, and the pretensions accompanying it, sicken him and 
send him back to the science-fiction comics of his boyhood milieu. There 
is something perverse about this complete reversal, but it stands for a 
rejection of the novel of culture (a foreign import in English fiction, 
beginning with Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister) in favour of the novel of ordinary 
living. Against an artificial, industrial background, the Wain-Amis hero 
pursues normality as others pursue self-cultivation. The vigorous girth of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones and the coarse, eccentric, dramatic caste of Dickens 
provide points of reference in the past. An obvious corollary of these 
characteristics is the native, insular accent in these novels. There is nothing 
consciously national about them. Indeed, in Amis’ Lucky Jim the academic 
notions of regional lore and national culture are satirised grotesquely. But 
the cosmopolitan approach, with its sophisticated spirit, is clearly anathema 
to these authors,”* as also is the cult of Continental novelists fashionable 
with half of educated 

A movement influenced by a philosophy so critical as logical positivism 
can perhaps be better summarised by what it censures than by what it 
includes. Enthusiasm and the exotic are certainly regarded with suspicion 
by it; religious and idealistic thought of a transcendental order are disliked; 
specialisation and individual difference, when deliberately heightened, are 
met with disapproval. A mean of grimy or tarnished gold is substituted 
for one of aspiring aims and fancies. Such a movement will be seen to lack 
passion and the sense of glory, the tragic sense and perhaps a sense of 
grace. The list of absent properties is a rather intimidating one. 

DEREK STANFORD. 


11 The exception being Iris Murdoch (author of a monograph on Sartre), in whom 
the influence of contemporary French fiction is strong. 


ROMILLY, LAW REFORMER 


AMUEL ROMILLY was the son of a watch-maker and jeweller, born 

in Frith Street, Soho, on March 1, 1757, of Huguenot descent. As 

a boy he indulged a morbid curiosity in the Newgate Calendar, that 
lurid chronicle of crime, and what he read made an impression on his 
mind that was to endure for life. No doubt it helped to direct his thoughts 
to the criminal law, which was as barbarous as it was illogical. No less 
than two hundred offences were punishable by death, a state of affairs 
that was to rouse the reformer in him, and urge him into action. At the 
age of sixteen he was articled to one of the Chancery clerks and thus 
launched upon a legal career. A studious and intelligent youth, with a keen 
interest in literature, he quickly acquired a knowledge of various subjects, 
from bookkeeping (for he kept his father’s accounts) to natural philosophy. 
The romantic social theories of Rousseau swept him off his feet, and 
inclmed him towards radical politics. In 1778 he was admitted a member 
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of Gray’s Inn, and five years later was called to the Bar. In 1784 he made 
the acquaintance of Mirabeau, and at about the same time became 
interested in law reform, just as John Howard, a little earlier, had become 
interested in reform of the prisons. Some of the more glaring anomalies 
which existed were exposed by him in 1786 in a booklet. Four years later 
he published Thoughts on the Probable Influence of the French Revolution 
on Great Britain, which made clear his sympathy with the broad, human- 
itarian ideals of the great movement then shaking France to its foundations. 

Romilly’s professional career was on the whole a successful one despite 
political prejudices which affected him towards the end. He was an 
eloquent speaker and in 1797 brilliantly defended John Binns, a delegate 
of the London Corresponding Society, which may be regarded as Britain’s 
first politically inspired working-class association. In 1801 he was swom 
in as Solicitor General received a knighthood, and took his seat in 
Parliament for Queensborough. Subsequently he was returned as member 
for Horsham, but being unseated on petition in 1808 purchased the 
representation of Wareham for £3,000. It was a bad practice, common 
enough at the time, but one which he thought necessary to ensure his 
independence for the sake of which he had already twice refused the offer 
of a seat. Later he was returned for Arundel and Westminster and began 
the agitation with which his name will always be associated. 

The criminal law which Romilly was called upon to administer he thought 
not only cruel but completely senseless. Capital punishment, at least in 
theory, could be inflicted for such a multiplicity of petty crimes that had 
the sentences been invariably carried out there would have been mass 
executions all over the country. In practice the majority of those convicted 
and sentenced to death were reprieved. This, though it tempered the 
severity of the law and nullified its more ferocious workings, created further 
anomalies and injustices since the lives of the convicted depended entirely 
oo the whims and humours of judges. At the same time, the procedure 
of the Courts, no less than the punishments, were made to appear grotesque. 
His efforts to reform and humanise the law were bitterly opposed, and it 
was only after a strenuous fight that he scored his first minor victory: the 
abolition of the Elizabethan statute which prescribed the death penalty for 
stealing from the person. His labours to extend the reform to cover 
shoplifting, stealing in dwelling houses and on navigable rivers, were 
fruitless. Three years of disputation with a cynical and firmly entrenched 
Parliament ensued, but whilst ventilating the subject produced no practical 
results until in 1811 he wrung one further concession from the die-hards: 
transportation to New South Wales was substituted for death in cases of 
“ stealing from the bleaching grounds.” In 1812 the Commons grudgingly 
agreed to repeal a statute under which it had been possible to hang soldiers 
and sailors for the crime of “ wandering vagrant” without their passes. 

Romilly’s other activities were equally enlightened. In the year of 
Waterloo he demonstrated his democratic and liberal leanings by voting 
against a Corn Bill which proposed duties on imported corn, and in 1817 
by heading the opposition to the Government’s policy of imposing its will 
by suppression of public meetings and suspension of habeas corpus. He 
fought tenaciously for the emancipation of Catholics and for the liberation 
of negro slaves. He approved, and lent his name to, a motion for an 
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To that one gyring hearthold 
That I have called my home. 


Though space was there belittled 
And time so strangely clocked, 
On that one swinging jewel 

All that I loved was locked. 


Yet, well I knew, wherever 

The stuff of things might range, 
Still would the Great Unchanging 
Reflect itself in change. 


My world— saw it alter, 

And still the difference grew: 
Strange fields and stranger faces; 
The very hills were new. 


This stage of sequent ages, 

I thought, grows old d. dies, 
Yet I, aloof, unworlded, 
Observe its obsequies. 


Thought holds in fee the aeons, 
Can see the long ago, 

In will can choose and purpose, 
In love may deeply know. 


The I, as elemental, 

The image of the One, 

Shall pass beyond all process, 
Through every purpose run. 


The last and primal order 
That asks and answers why, - 
The self, the irreducible 
That has no parts to die. 


Unmoved I watched the fading 
As earth and sun grew cold, 
With all our perturbations 

A story that was told. 


I knew not if some future 
Under a new-lit star 

Should hold us. I knew only 
That timelessly we are. 


For I had seen the vision, 
And what I saw I mark, 

The twofold light, the -blazing 
That pricked the velvet dark. 


Francis ENGLEHEART 
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THE GERMAN MIND 

The veteran Austrian sociologist, Dr. Hertz, now a British subject, is to be 
congratulated on the crowning achievement of his life. There are large-scale 
political, social and ecclesiastical surveys of medieval and modern Germany in 
plenty, but there was still room for a comprehensive study of what Germans 
throughout the ages were saying and thinking about the State and society. 
This massive treatise is much more than the customary analysis of the systems 
of successive thinkers, for the author brings every section of the community 
into the witness box and the factual background is kept firmly in view. The 
interaction of idéas, conditions and events provides the historian with his most 
difficult and most rewarding task. “ What men have done and said,” declared 
Maitland, “ above all what they have thought: that is history.” This book 
is mainly a record and interpretation of what Germans—high and low, learned 
and unlearned—have thought and said. “The study of the collective mind 
must largely be based on other sources than state documents which usually 
say little about the opinions of classes without a voice in politics. But a great 
deal about them can be found in religious and legal writings, works of literature, 
broadsheets, the verses of minstrels, folk songs and later in newspapers.” To 
the student of the’ Volksgeist striving to recapture the intellectual atmosphere 
every scrap of evidence is of valne; his task is not to praise or blame but to 
understand the mental outlook of other times. The bibliographies will prove 
a gold mine for advanced students. 

Erudition and the critical evaluation of sources form the basis of every 
serious historical work; but learning is not enough, and indeed it may be a 
mare if it is debased into an instrument of propaganda for any particular 
cause. No one knows better than Dr. Hertz that, in Ranke’s words, the writing 
of history is a matter of conscience. The paramount duty of every historian 
is to deserve the confidence of his readers. Dr. Hertz sails sine ira et studio 
through the raging waters of political and religious controversy. Such self- 
control arises not from any lack of convictions, for he may best be described 
as a liberal humanist, but from a sense of responsibility. 

After some introductory chapters on the geographical background, early 
Germanic traditions and the influence of Christianity, the author gets into his 
stride with Charlemagne, whose towering stature was exaggerated by legend. 
His empire soon fell to pieces and in the following century Otto the Great 
determined the whole future course of German history more than any other 
ruler. His realm also illustrated the familiar maxim Qui trop embrasse mal 
étreint, for the repeated attempts to yoke Italy to central Europe proved beyond 
the strength of the Emperors, not merely owing to the material difficulty of 
campaigning beyond the Alps but also to the ever increasing claims of the 
Papacy. Moreover the long absences of Barbarossa, Frederick IM and other rulers 
in distant lands encouraged great nobles such as Henry the Lion to challenge 
the central power. It is a story of ceaseless strife, briefly and clearly outlined, 
and it is a relief to turn to the labours of Alcum, Odo of Cluny, and other 
reformers who kept alight the lamp of learning and piety. While the names 
and deeds of most of the medieval rulers are familiar to students of history, 
readers may well feel particularly grateful for the sketches of thinkers and 
scholars who have besn little more than names. ‘ The late Middle Ages did 
not produce any great poets but a very great number of minor writers whose 
works are important as illustrations of public opinion. The principal subjects 
are again the condemnation of the money-making spirit pervading all classes, 
in particular the rich, of the depraved clergy and its head the Pope, and of the 
nobles without the true nobility of character. Few authors defend the upper 
classes and the clergy. A noteworthy symptom is the frequent praise of the 
poor peasant working by the sweat of his brow who on the Day of Judgment 
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will alone escape damnation. ‘The mystics consider poverty and a simple life 
favourable to the finding of God.” The more we learn about the Ages of 
Faith the more we realise how widespread was the spirit of radicalism and 
anti-clericalism. The Reformation was merely the culmination of centuries of 
legitimate discontent. The thousand years from Augustine to Machiavelli are 
only a golden age for dreamers who have not lived in it and know little about 
it. One of the most repulsive features of these centuries was the brutal 
treatment of the Jews, to which the author devotes an instructive chapter. : 

The closing chapter of Part I is devoted to Humanism and the Rise of the 
Modern Spirit, a theme which commands the warm sympatfiy of the author. 
“Humanism in the philosophical sense regards the harmonious unfolding of 
all the faculties of human nature as the proper goal of Man. A striving 
towards this aim regarded first of all his mtellectual emancipation from the 
restrictions imposed upon him by the dominant doctrines of the Church, 
scholasticism and feudal society. The predominant conviction of the Middle 
Ages was that the proper goal of Man was Heaven and that his faculties must 
be exercised only as far as they were compatible with this aim. The humanistic 
philosophy tended to remove these limitations.” In a sentence it was the 
transition from the theocentric to the anthropocentric approach. Burckhardt’s 
celebrated treatise on the Renaissance was published a century ago and has 
been criticised for making that dazzling episode of intellectual emancipation 
emerge too suddenly from the medieval twilight, but his imposing structure 
still stands erect. The modem world—and modern man—dates from the 
fifteenth century. Some of the best pages in this volume are devoted to 
Erasmus who hated violence in every form, above all in war and religious 
intolerance. 

Part II, entitled The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, presents the 
author with the most difficult problem historians of Germany have to face. 
While Protestants, with Ranke at their head, regard the Lutheran revolt as the 
finest hour of the German people, Catholica denounce it as a criminal apostasy. 
The sterile controversy has raged for four centuries. Happily there are scholars, 
of whom Dr. Hertz is one, who stand above the battle, more interested in trying 
to understand the motives and actions than in making propaganda for the 
churches to which they belong. No movement of the colossal dimensions of 
the Reformation or the French Revolution is likely to be all loss or all gain, 
and responsible scholars must hold the balance as fairly as they can. There 
is no finer example of historical judgment than the massive treatise of Willy 
Andreas on Germany before the Reformation. 

Since Karl Brandi’s masterly work on Charles V there has been little 
disagreement about that well-meaning ruler. “A pious son of the Catholic 
Church he did his best to maintain her unity, but also to purify her from 
corruption and abuse. When the rise of Protestantism threatened the very 
existence of the old faith in Germany, he made every effort to bring about 
a compromise and to prevent a split in the Church. This aim was frustrated 
partly by the intransigents in both religious camps, partly by the great struggles 
between the Emperor and his enemies which compelled both sides to have 
regard to the Protestants in order to weaken the adversary. The Pope in 
particular often regarded a full victory by Charles V as a greater menace than 
the spread of Protestantism.” The strife of Pope and Emperor was centuries 
old, now one side Obtaining the upper hand, now the other. The Reformation 
era, as Ranke’s masterpiece was the first to demonstrate, was immensely 
complicated. In addition to the duel between Rome and Wittenberg, there 
was the growing antagonism of the Princes to the Empire and rivalry among 
the Princes themselves. The line of demarcation between the predominantly 
Protestant North and the predominantly Catholic South, as registered in the 
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Treaty of Westphalia,“ was the result of political and military factors, not of 
the theological teachmgs of Luther, Calvin or Ignatius Loyola. 

By the time the reader reaches Luther he will probably have gained sufficient 
confidence in the fairmindedness of the author to look with some excitement 
for his verdict on a personality as complex as Cromwell. “Even Luther's 
adversaries admit that he was a genius, a person of almost superhuman energy, 
possessed of extraordinary power over the minds of men. His mind showed 
a strange mixture of divergent dispositions, such as deep humility and deflant 
self-assertion, great self-discipline and shocking harshness, commonsense and 
eccentricity, culture and primitivity, enlightenment and superstition. He had 
an extremely sensitive conscience, a deep feeling of moral responsibility and 
active love towards his fellow men, and yet he could hurl terrible words of 
vituperation and condemnation not only against his adversaries but also against 
the peasants in revolt, the Jews and others, and could sanction actions like 
the bigamy of Philip of Hesse.” Scorning rationalism and caring little for 
humanism, though he was a man‘of deep learning, his obsession with theology 
relates him far more closely to the medieval than to the modern world. Nothing 
could be more alien to the new spirit than his doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. His friend and colleague Melanchthon, a much more attractive per- 
sonality, was a Christian Humanist, temperamentally and ideologically nearer 
to Erasmus than to Luther. But Melanchthon was not a superman and could 
never have carried through the revolution which non-Catholics believe was 
urgently needed. 

That it was followed by widespread confusion and dislocation was the theme 
of Janssen’s polemical treatise in eight volumes. No serious historian disputes 
the fact, but the Catholic gladiator tended to ignore other factors in the ferment 
of the sixteenth century. On the other side no fairminded Catholic can deny— 
though he would hardly dare to assert—that the Reformation was the main 
cause of the Catholic Revival, symbolued by the rise of the Jesuits and the 
Council of Trent. Dr. Hertz pays a well-merited tribute to the zeal and piety 
of the most militant and the most influential Order in the Church. “ The Jesuit 
was neither a monk nor a secular priest. He was a soldier in a great cause, 
bound to absolute obedience and strict discipline, and equipped with psycho- 
logical weapons of great efficiency.” The closing chapters on the Thirty Years 
War are equally balanced, and the responsibility for the conflict is not presented 
in terms of black and white. Gustavus Adolphus, “the Protestant hero,” was 
a much finer character than Wallenstein, but neither was impelled by religious 
motives alone. 

The curtain falls on the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 which ended the Wars 
of Religion by the formal recognition that neither side was strong enough to 
defeat the other. When it rises agein, as it shortly will, the narrative will move 
steadily on towards the Age of Reason and the manifold intellectual develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century. We could not wish for a better guide. The 
index is so meagre that something more worthy of this important work should 
appear in the second volume. G. P. Gooca 
The Development of the German Public Mind: a Social History of German Political 


Sentimenis, Aspirations and Ideas. The Middle Ages and The Reformation. By 
Frederick Hertz. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 


POLITICAL GANGSTERS 


As fiction one could enjoy this book, but as the memoirs of the former head 
of the German secret service it is a grim reminder of the nightmare which so 
nearly engulfed the world. Schellenberg was not one of the fanatics ; he joined 
the Nazi party and the SS when Hitler was already in power because, as a 
young man of twenty-three, he hoped to improve his prospects. His talents as 
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an organiser aroused the attention of people like Himmler and Heydrich, and 
at an incredibly earty age, before he was thirty, he was near the top of the 
ladder. Early in his career Schellenberg was head of the German counter 
espionage, as far as such activities were concentrated in the hands of tho 
Security Service (Sicherheitsdienst) of the Gestapo; the war naturally speeded 
his advancement. When Russia was invaded he became head of the German 
Foreign Intelligence Service, and later, when the plot against Hitler had dis- 

Admiral Canaris and General Oster, he was made responsible for the 


- direction of the entire German Secret Service. In the course of his. rise 


Schellenberg, who seems to have possessed an attractive personality, met every- 
body who was anybody in the party, and his pen portraits from Hitler 

Here is the rub. One can find explanations in plenty, some of them even 
fairly satisfactory, why Hitler became Chancellor in 1933, and why a large 
section of the German people was satisfied with this. After reading the 
Schellenberg memoirs one marvels that an oligarchy of men who were so hostile 
to one another could maintain itself in power for so long and keep up an 
outward show of unity. There is no reason to distrust the author’s statements. 
We believe him when he says that Hitler was mad ; we see with him the insane 
megalomania of Goering; the perverted, inhibited little schoolmaster Himmler, 
with his belief in astrology and his vague mysticism, weak and vain, and yet 
master over life and death of countless. millions; Ribbentrop posing as 
Machiavellian foreign minister; Heydrich, the perverted sadist, effeminate and 
insanely ambitious—to mention but a few. All were deeply distrustful and 
filled with hatred of one another and yet aware that the slightest indication of a 
cleavage among them would bring the whole edifice down. We believe all this. 
But the reader who has the slightest knowledge of German history of the last 
twenty years will ask himself in vain why the people who opposed this insane 
clique, and who were, a million times and more, morally superior—men like 
Tresckow and Canaris, Moltke and Stanffenberg—were left to die pitifully, 
while the Yahoos could drag the whole world to the brink of destruction. 

If one can overlook such searching questions one certainly can-enjoy what 
Mr. Allan Bullock in his Foreword calls a “ -rate collection of spy stories.” 
Mr. Bullock, who has investigated the memoirs, is convinced of their 
authenticity; so is this reviewer, who is greatly indebted to Colonel Stevens, 
one of the British officers kidnapped from Holland in 1939 by Schellenberg and 
taken into Germany. Not only did the German military machine work well, 
but the secret service also; we are left wondering what would have happened 
if Hitler had not interfered, but let his generals have their way. The thought 
is frightening. 

‘There are many omissions in the book, the most important that of the plot 
to kill Hitler. Schellenberg must have known of it; is the omission due to his 
reluctance to commit himself? Nor is there any mention, except towards the 
end of the book, of concentration camps and persecution of Jews. This may 
be because of the anthor’s unwillingness to show himself in an unfavourable 
light, since he could not have disclaimed his share of responsibility for the 
inhuman acts of a Government which commanded, if not his loyalty, at least 
all his abilities. While he avoids showing himself in a doubtful light, Schellen- 
berg also avoids self-pity, and still worse, apologies. He is at times even proud 
of his actions—convinced that he has done his job well. An interesting book, 
well translated; for the historian a valuable source for research into the 
structure of the Third Reich, that strange and, let us hope, unique aberration 
of the hyman mind. RICHARD BARKELEY 
The Schellen Memotrs. Walter Schellen! Edited and transla 
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BRITAIN AND INDIA 

Lord Zetland has chosen his family motto, Essayez, as the title of his book. 
Undoubtedly he has lived up to it, but the book itself has an importance greater 
than the title suggests. It is a contribution to history, in particular to the last 
phases of British rule in India, which should have a psrmanent value as a 
source book for future historians. Neither India nor Pakistan can ignore it if 
their Governments are to fulfil the professed desire that a true history of their 
countries’ twentieth century origin and shape shall be compiled. The present 
Marquess, then Lord Ronaldshay, was Governor of Bengal from 1917 to 1922. 
He was Secretary of State for India in the British Cabinet from 1935 to 1940. 
His book contains, presumably by permission, a vast amount of new material: 
lengthy quotations from his correspondence with Viceroys when he was 
Governor; more important still, his prolonged and intimate correspondence 
as Secretary of State with “ Hopie ” (that is to say Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy 
of India from 1936), and in his letters to the Viceroy frank accounts of 
Cabinet discussions, Cabinet dissensions and Cabmet decisions. 

No one can read these without realising the intense desire of the British 
Government to make the Government of India Act of 1935 a stepping stone 
for a Federal United India to take its place as an independent member of the 
Commonwealth. Whatever faith shortsighted politicians or business men in 
India may have pinned on Hindu-Moslem quarrels as a means of prolonging 
British rule, it is clear beyond question that the whole idea was abhorrent 
to the British Government, and that their efforts to bring the two communities 
together were unceasing. Mr. Nehru is reported as having said in a recent 
speech at Hyderabad that the two-nation theory was encouraged by Britain 
in pre-independence days in order to weaken the nationalist movement and sow 
dissension. Alleging that this continues, as for instance over Kashmir, he added: 
“We are tired of internecine conflict engineered by the British.” No doubt Mr. 
Nehru is entirely sincere in his beliefs. Let us hope that he will read Essayez 
and revise them. Lord Zetland himself has an abiding interest in all religions. 
His book on Hinduism, The Heart of Aryavarta, brought him the congratula- 
tions of learned Brahmin Pandits. Buddhism he studied with equal enthusiasm, 
and he early formed a conviction about the solidarity of the link that binds 
Moslem countries. It is difficult to resist the evidence that though Mahatma 
Gandhi was devoid of any prejudice whatever against Moslems, and was as 
democratic as they are in his opposition to caste distinctions, it was the 
intransigence of Congress and, in particular, the raging, tearing “Do or Die” 
campaign at the end of the war that drove Mr. Jmnah in his determination 
to insist on the division of the subcontinent into India and Pakistan. Thus 
did the British dream of a single India within the Commonwealth fade. Yet 
it did not entirely fade out. For both India and Pakistan decided after all 
to remain in the Commonwealth. 

There are other matters of interest in this book. In a letter dated November 
27, 1936, which begins "“ My dear Hopie, This is the most secret letter I have 
ever written,” Lord Zetland relates how Baldwin that morning told the Cabinet 
of his three interviews with King Edward VII concerning Mrs. Simpson. 
Abdication and Kmg Edward’s proposal of a morganatic marriage were the 
subjects of these conversations, of which the Cabinet previously knew nothing. 
There is also the story of the stunning mpact of Sir Anthony Eden’s resignation 
from Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Government. Lord Zetland’s apology for 
the policy of appeasement is: “It should at least be entered on the credit side 
of the ledger that it afforded the country twelve invaluable months in which 
to make good some of the deficiencies in her armour.” 

The author has been a great traveller. There are many good stories, but 
rather too much for some tastes about the joys of killing shy and beautiful 
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wild animals such as the ovis ammon and the ibex. The illustrations are from 
photographs of Lord Zetland in various gorgeous robes, his relations and his 
Yorkshire home. There is a useful index. ARTHUR MOORE 


Essayez. The Memoirs of Lawrence, 2nd Marquess of Zetland. John Murray. 28s. 


TROUBLED COUNTRIES 
To spend the Second World War in a country occupied by the German army was 
an unpleasant experience. How much more so when, as was the case with Miss 
Yovitchitch, the victim was of mixed Serbian and British nationality. But, although 
this lady had a great deal to endure, she prefers to tell us of those worse off than 
herself. A Jew whom she knew by sight hid in an empty tomb in Belgrade’s 
Orthodox cemetery, subsisting upon food given him by people visiting the graves 
of their relatives, and this continued for three and a half years without being 


Belgrade by the Russians in 1944. When dreas material was extremely hard to 
obtain, she somehow managed to provide the author with ‘chic’ garments. -If 
she had survived till the occupation of Belgrade by the Allies she would no doubt 
have contrived a superb drees out of the curtains with which, at a dance given by 
the French General, I saw most of the local ladies arrayed. As between the followers 
of General Mihailovitch and those of Marshal Tito, Miss Yovitchitch was obviously 
more inclined towards the former, but this does not blind her to their excesses. It 
is a pity that her criticism is il-applied when writing of Prince Paul, who was the 
Regent after the assassination at Marseilles of King Alexander. She asserts that 
his “ pronounced Anglophil proclivities were never for a moment doubted”; as a 
matter of fact the years which this gentleman spent at Oxford resulted in turning 
him out as a very dubious friend of Britain. When Yugoslavia, as Sir Winston 
Churchill exclaimed in the House of Commons, “ found her soul” by rising in 
wrath against the pact which the then Premier and Prince Paul had made with 
Hitler, we are told, somewhat cupbemistically, that this expelled Prince and his 
family “ left Yugoslavia for Athens. From there they went to Kenya and remained 
in East Africa until the end of the war.” Whitehall had no great opinion of his 
“Anglophil proclivities.” 

Far more Anglophil is Mr. Robert Trumbull, an American journalist with a vast 
experience of India, where, for instance, he covered both sides of operations in 
Kashmir. This problem between India and Pakistan has never been more lucidly 
explained. Mr. Trumbull, while India and Pakistan were being evolved, saw 
thirteen Sikhs step quietly from a train and stand “ unresisting while the Moslems 
methodically brained them with hockey sticks. They were luckier than the Moslem 
gentleman whom a Sikh band cut to pieces on our train, in the compartment next 
door.” One of the most prominent Moslems is the Nizam of Hyderabad whose 
Anglophilism did not save him from being left in the lurch by the British authorities 
criticised for his parsimonious habits; but Mr. Trumbull should have mentioned that 
he voluntarily pays pensions to about 3,000 persons. For example I came across 
an uncle of a king expelled from Afghanistan, now living in the Nilghiri Hills of 
South India and in receipt of £400 a year from the Nizam whom he has never met, 
merely because he shares his religion. Similarly he paid £4,000 a year to the last 
Sultan of Turkey, because he was his son’s father-in-law. Talking of finance, it 
seems that one wedding may impoverish an Indian family for two or three 
generations, seeing that the bride’s father, in addition to the dowry and all the 
wedding expenses, has to pay the railway fare of innummerable relatives and 
friends of both parties and keep them for several days. We are told that Gandhi, 
who often said he would “ fast unto death,” became impatient with young men 
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who desired to follow his example. ‘‘ Fasting,” he said,“ is an art and I know 
how to do it, you don’t.” 

According to Mr. Rom Landau the native Moroccan, under the French 
dispensation, was far leas shielded from death than was the French settler, the rate 
of one hospital bed for 1,720 Moroccans comparing with one per 215 Europeans, 
Mr. Landau has written several books on Morocco, always on the side of the Sultan 
whom the French deposed and against such personages as the famous El Glaoui, 
the friend of Sir Winston Churchill and leader of the Berbers. Mr. Landau tells 
us that this defunct gentleman’s fabulous income was in part derived from unsavoury 
sources. This is a long book, full of information, but not written with the 
impartiality of an historian. HENRY BAERLEIN 


Within Closed Frontiers. By Lena A. ete Chambers. 10s. 6d. 
As I See India. By Robert Trumbull. Cassell. 
Moroccan Drama. By Rom Landau. Robert ale. 25s. 


WAR AT SEA 

The second volume of Captain Raskill’s history deals with the period from 
January, 1942, to May, 1943. At its beginning our fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. In the East we suffered the overrunning of the Philippines, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies by the Japanese: ‘ Rarely can so much have been 
achieved at so small a cost.” The weak Allied fleet suffered defeat from the 
greatly superior Japaneses forces in the Java Sea and a tough struggle started 
for the possession of the Solomon Islands. In the Indian Ocean we had only 
a few out-of-date ships but fortunately the Japanese had no further designs 
for conquest there and withdrew to prepare for the central Pacific operations. 

The part played by our convoys im all theatres of war was vital. In the 
Atlantic the period opens with the switch of the main U-Boat attack to 
American waters, where there was no convoy system in existence and where 
the losses were at first appalling. Then it switched back to the Atlantic, where 
the extensive area beyond the range of the available aircraft was a happy 
hunting ground for the wolf packs. The fall of Tobruk and loss of North 
Africa made it impossible to run Mediterranean convoys, which nearly cost us 
Malta, while the Arctic convoys for supplying war material to Russia worked 
under terrible conditions—the weather in the Barents Sea, the long hours of day- 
light so helpful to U-boats and enemy aircraft, and the threat of the German 
heavy ships in the northern fjords. The fall of France provided not only 
admirable bases for the U-boat packs which preyed on our Atlantic shipping, 
but the commerce raiders and their supply ships were able to hug the French 
coast and, under cover of their coastal forces, get clear away from Ushant 
instead of having to round the north of Scotland through our patrols and 
mineflelds. We were fortunate that Hitler’s stringent orders forbade his heavy 
shipe risking damage in action ; consequently they seldom made serious attacks 
where there was a strong escort. 

The Allies’ position at the end of the period covered by this volume was 
very different. The U-boat menece had been much reduced owing to the 
organisation and careful training of the support groups, to the escort carriers 
and to the very long range aircraft then available, to the efficiency of our 
radar and our new weapons. At the end of 1943 the Admiralty recorded that 
“the Germans never came so near to disrupting communications between the 
New World and the Old as in the first twenty days of March, 1943.” The success- 
ful landing in North Africa had opened up the Mediterranean again to our 
convoys; the occupation of Madagascar had strengthened our position in the 
Indian Ocean; in the Pacific the Japanese advance had been held by Allied 
forces, and the United States was begmning to retrieve the situation. Great 
as was the heroism displayed by all the forces engaged, perhaps a special tribute 
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is due to the officers and men of the Merchant Navy who manned the convoys, 
chugging slowly along, easy targets for the U-boats and aircraft, with nothing 
with which to hit back, and dependent entirely on the air and surface escorts 
for their protection. 

Captain Roskill lightens the work by some quite amusing touches and his 
arrangement of it in three sections each preceded by a chronological survey 
of events and followed by a good summary of the situation at the time is very 
helpful. There is an abundant supply of maps and plans of battles; the book 
is beautifully illustrated with photographs both from Allied and enemy sources ; 
it is well indexed, and fifteen appendices supply much useful mformation. 

ROBERT N. Bax 
The War at Sea. Volume IL By S. W. Roskill HM. Stationery Office. 42s. 


THE FIRST CHIEF SCOUT 

The younger generation to whom the name of Lord Baden-Powell is a 
household word as the founder of the great Scout movement whose seven 
million members are this year celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion would be quite likely to recognise the word “ Mafeking” only in its 
transliterated form as the verb “ to maffick ” meaning, according to the Oxford 
Dictionary, “ to exult riotously ” and to fail altogether to connect the name with 
the original Chief Scout. Yet to the generation into which I was born, the 
defence of the little South African town by Colonel Baden-Powell and its 
subsequent relief by Colonels Mahon and Plumer (later Field Marshal Lord 
Plumer and one of the outstanding leaders of the 1914-1918 war) was a very 
near and thrilling reality. Though one was too young to know any of the 
details of the siege or to have taken part in the “riotous exultation ” which 
occurred in London when news of its relief on May 17, 1900, was received, one 
proudly wore a button bearing Baden-Powell’s effigy and when, later, the Boy 
Scout movement was launched, one joined it eagerly, not only because it 
appealed to ali the natural instincts of the average boy, but because it was 
sponsored by the Hero of Mafeking, who, at the age of fifty, still remained a 
boy at heart. 

On February 22, 1957, occurred the hundredth anniversary of the birth of this 
same Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden-Powell, named Robert Stephenson after 
the great engineer who was his godfather, and it was appropriate that on that 
day Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s excellent account of the famous siege was published. 
This is a book which should appeal not only to the general reader, but to the 
- whole Scout fraternity, for in describing the events of the siege, it gives a clear 
picture of the man. Observing his character during that testing time, it is 
possible to understand that it was natural for B.-P., a national hero, with the 
highest military prizes within his grasp, to be ready to forego the rewards in 
order to develop the Scout movement of which, almost unwittingly, he had 
become the founder when he organised a camp for twenty boys at Brownsea 
Island in 1907 and put into practice his theory that boys thrive on responsibility 
and ask nothing better than the opportunity to give unselfish service under the 
right sort of leadership. 

But the Brownsea camp was not merely the testing of a theory. It wasa 
natural development from the Mafeking Cadet Corps of boy messengers, who 
did such good work in that most unconventional of sieges. One wonders 
whether anyone but Baden-Powell would have attempted to hold the place at 
all. Mafeking was no walled city; it had indeed no kind of defensible 
perimeter. It was a mere huddle of tin-roofed buildings, asprawl across the 
Molopo river and the Cape Town-Bulawayo railway, with an African kraal 
thrown in for good measure. But B.-P.’s instructions were to attract and pin 
down as many of the enemy as possible and Mafeking was a sure magnet for 
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the Boers who, for many years, had been trying to seize this vital link between 
Cape Colony and the newly-opened territories to the north. Baden-Powell 
therefore decided to defend it, expecting to be relieved either from Rhodesia or 
Cape Town within six weeks at the worst. But things did not work ont 
according to the too-optimistic planning of the campaign and, time after time, 
hopes of relief were postponed. 

Nevertheless, by constant aggressive actions, by ruses and improvisations of 
every sort, he kept vastly superior enemy forces at bay. Within the town, he 
had a mixed population which included Boer sympathisers and over a thousand 
African natives. Towards the end, famine came near, but B.-P.’s initiative and 
determination never wavered, and he held out till relief came after two hundred 
and seventeen days. This, if you will, was just an incident in a minor war. 
But the story deserves to rank with other great tales in the history of our people 
and was well worth the telling. DouGias COLYER 
Baden-Powell at Mafeking. By Duncan Grinnell-Milne. The Bodley Head. 25s. 


FAITH AND THOUGHT 

In 1690 John Locke, a civil servant and philosopher, published his famous 
Essay on the Human Understanding and thereby originated philosophical move- 
meat of thought which has gathered way and weight with the years and in theee 
last days has issued in the schools of thought which can be roughly grouped 
as naturalistic Logical Positivism. Now comes Mr. Crawford Knox, another 
civil servant of today, to look at the philosophical results of that first essay 
and pass his judgment thereon. The juxtaposition of the two names has been 
made deliberately, for Mr. Knox has very considerable equipment as a 
philosopher and has reflected to some purpose and independently on his very 
wide reading. His knowledge of the modern idiom of thought in Logical 
Positivism is full, his statement of that idiom is fair and his evaluation of 
it penetrating and acute. Ordinary language, he declares,-as well as ordinary 
experience, assumes a non-physical medium underlying the physical world, 
and he believes that the assumption of such a medium would make much more 
intelligible certain phenomena in the physical world itself, and, quite as 
important from the point of view of philosophy, would offer a solution of the 
problem of the relationships between body and mind. It would in addition 
set the facts revealed by deep psychic analysis and by paranormal psychology 
in a true perspective. Such a medium must be self-conscious and the mystical 
experience of religion indicates that it is what we really mean by God. To 
the reviewers mind Mr. Knox presses his argument somewhat beyond what 
it will bear; it would seem to point to pan-psychism rather than to a personal 
God. It is a book which runs counter to much of our present-day thinking 
but it is emphatically a book worth reading. 

The second book is the work of seven Oxford philosophers and theologians 
and it is the outcome of many years’ conversation together. They do not 
raise many new questions, but questions which modern analytical philosophy 
raises for Christian faith have never been quite so sharply formulated or 
received such consecutive discussion as has gone to the making of this book. 
Its title indicates that the Logical Positivists are to be met on their own ground. 
Dr. Austen Farrer’s opening essay may be said to fling down the gage. The 
world we live in, he affirms, is not only a world of things rightly and properly 
understood in terms of scientific measurement, but a world of persons. In that 
world of personal relationships and encounter, almost wholly neglected by the 
Logical Positivists, the outstanding fact is that we recognise that we havo a 
claim one upon another. It is, in a word, a moral world, and if that assumption 
be thought through, it gives us a basis for veridical theological thinking. Mr. 
Ian Crombie’s essay, which follows Dr. Farrer’s, and is an examination of the 
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meaning of theological statements, is perhaps not the longest in the book but 
the most profitable to strict theological thinking. One has to pass by Dr. 
Farrer’s second essay on “ Revelation,” Mr. G. C. Stead’s on the method of 
theological reasoning and Mr. J. R. Lucas’ on the soul to call special attention 
to Mr. Basil Mitchell’s own essay on “Grace,” Mr. R. M. Hare’s on the 
relationship between religion and morals and above all to the last essay by 
Mr. M. B. Foster, who examines the implicit but unexpressed assumptions 
of what modern philosophers mean by “ we.” There is not a weak contribution 
in the book, and it is in fact not merely a demonstration that at the philosophical 
level religion has much more to say than many people imagine, but it is a call 
to philosophy to be itself and really try to think the whole of our experience 
together and to cease to draw conclusions about life from an examination 
of one aspect of it. B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
The Idiom of Contemporary Thought. By Crawford Knox. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 
Faith and Logic. Edited by Basil Mitchell Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


PURITANISM 

This is one of the most notable books on English Puritanism to appeer for a 
long time. The author includes the familiar idea of its influence in shaping 
our present-day characteristics: “the fact that there is on Sundays in England, 
no horse racing, no professional cricket or football, and very few omer 
Organised amusements, is an obvious residue of nineteenth-century Puritanism ” 
but his theme is this with a difference. The book sees Puritanism: emerging 
“in Elizabethan times as the articulate expression of a new age, in which 
competition tended to replace contract, in which free inquiry was esteemed 
more than inherited tradition, and in which the place to which a man was 
going was more important than the place from which he had come.” Because 
Puritanism expressed the spirit of this new post-Renaissance age, it flourished, 
but because it could not “change its habit of mind from one of effective 
opposition to one of effective authority . . . with the Restoration, Puritanism, 
as a specific and recognisable movement, dissolved and died. But, at almost 
exactly the pomt where Puritan power ceased, Puritan influence may be said 
to have begun,” leaving “ its mark upon almost every aspect of English life.” 
The author is on less-known ground when he treats of the means by which 
the Puritan tradition was continued. Whereas we commonly think of it as 
having been transmitted from the seventeenth century through the Noncon- 
formists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, we are here presented with 
the view that it was the Evangelical Movement in the Established Church which 
became “ the medium through which the Puritan tradition is filtered into English 
society from- above.” Alongside this, the analysis of the relationship between 
Puritanism and civil liberty is also penetrating and rather startling. 

The argument throughout is closely reasoned and repays careful study. The 
author has qualities peculiarly suited for the exposition of his theme. His style 
is logical and forceful, if sometimes a little repetitive, and the logicality is 
relieved by its acute analysis and by provocative reflections. Every now and 
again we are prodded by such a phrase as this: “the difference between a 
man and an ant is that God became Incarnate not in an ant but in a man.” 
Or by this comment on Puritans: “They paid their debts but they did not 
always forgive their debtors. They believed that God’s Kingdom is not of 
this world, but they forgot that this world is part of God’s Kingdom.” 
“ Puritanism ” we read “can be viewed as an adaptation of the ten command- 
ments to the requirements of English social life.” Perhaps most important of 
all is the author’s deep understanding of his subject. Because he does not 
associate himself with Puritanism, yet appreciates its motives and significance, 
he presents it at once objectively and sympathetically. All of which, incidentally, 
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makes it difficult to understand why he allows himself here and there to slip 
into obvious errors. What evidence has he of “the hankerings after Roman 
Catholicism displayed by Charles I”? Similarly, John Pym was never a 
Puritan in the sense in which he is assumed to be in this book. And why is 
1878 given as the date of the passing of the second Reform Bill? These, 
however, are not of the essence of the matter. The book is not likely to win 
the assent throughout of the reader, but it has the greater merit of constantly 
stimulating him to think for himself, to read and reflect, and then to read again. 
S. REED BRETT 
The Puritan Tradition in English Life. By John Marlowe. The Cresset Prees. 16s. 


A STUDY OF THE CRITICS 

Any reader who has taken the trouble to compare some of the many volumes of 
literary criticism produced during the last few years, or of studying the book 
reviews and critical articles published in our literary periodicals, will probably have 
been surprised to discover what a wide variance exists in the assessments made by 
reputable critics. A book praised for its fine qualities by one authority is damned 
in its entirety by another. Particularly is this so in the sphere of poetry, where the 
author is liable to be first assigned to a poetic group or movement and then, with 
little regard to whatever individual characteristics his work may possess, judged 
according to the critic's own peculiar loyalties. Even when ho is prepared to make 
full allowance for differences in opinion and interpretation the uninitiated reader 
must often find it difficult to detect any basic principles of criticism which will 
stand the test of changing values and ideologies, and to which most critics can 
subscribe. 

This, to some extent, is the problem with which Dr. David Daiches has been 
occupied in his Critical Approaches to Literature, though it should perhaps be 
emphasised that he addresses himself to the student of literature rather than to the 
ordinary reader. “ My aim,” he says in the introduction, “ has been to provide 
an aid to the intelligent study of literary criticiam, and of literature, of a kind that 
none of the standard histories or anthologies provide: I am concerned with 
methodology, with the varying ways in which the art of literature and works of 
literature can be profitably discussed. . 

- His book is in three parts, the first two devoted to the theory and practice of 
criticism and the third to the reletionship between criticism and scholarship, 
psychology, sociology, and the cultural context. Although in the first section 
Dr. Daiches goes back to Plato and Aristotle for the philosophical foundations of 
criticism and works his way patiently through Dryden, Dr. Johnson, and Coleridge 
to the modern views expressed by John Crowe Ransom and Cleanth Brooks, it is 
in this section that weaknesses of the book are most apparent. For in order to 
strengthen his line of argument he over-simplifies the theories he examines and, 
more reprehensibly, passes over several important critics whom it is hardly safe to 
ignore in a study of this nature, on ths debatable ground that they do not “ilhustrate 
a method of approaching a literary work which is fundamentally different from that 
of some other critic who is discussed.” 

On the practice of criticism Dr. Daiches is a reliable mentor, as wo have learned 
from his previous studies, and this book will add to his growing reputation. His 
shrewd and penetrating comments in the second section, where he analyses the 
writings of Dryden (on the Dramatic Unities), De Quincey (on Macbeth), T. S. Eliot 
(on Swinburne) and William Empson (on the nmultiplicity of meaning), 
their various methods and effects, will undoubtedly be of real value to the student 
in search of true critical standards. It must be admitted, however, that he scoms 
somewhat reluctant to commit himself on the validity of modern critical theories, 
being content to demonstrate and expound the techniques involved in the hope of 
assisting his readers to greater understanding and appreciation. 
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The third and smallest section (too small for at least one reader), dealing with 
literary criticism and related disciplines, touches upon subjects which might 
beneficially be explored in greater detail, especially that of the relationship between 
criticism and psychdlogy. Dr. Daiches applies himself to his task with rare insight, 
which serves to whet the reader’s appetite and leave him wishing for more. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 
Critical Approaches to Literature. By David Daiches. Longmans, Green & Co. 253. 


“THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE” 

The Theatre World monographs have established themselves in the playgoer’s 
expectancy. A total recall of his pleasures is impossible, for a prime factor in 
these excitements is the sudden awareness of a pin-drop hush around him where 
all had been rustlings and bronchitis and spectator-asides a timeless minute 
before. How then to recapture such sorcery or the sehse of occasion which 
proclaims the greater dramatic exploits? Something like a formula, however, 
has been found in this series to convey certain rare acting-essences. The 
ingredients have been an extended essay in appreciation by a practised critic ; 
theatre-.and cinema-stills in largesse (the picture-editors are Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitchenson) ; and a chronology of appearances as an appendix. These 
two volumes are by Eric Keown and J. C. Trewin, who have already succeeded 
with sizeable assignments, which were to contain Dames Peggy Ashcroft and 
Edith Evans respectively, and as far as could be done, within pasteboards. 
Their present quarry they approach with practised ease, recognising its 
elusiveness. 

Mr. Keown is never in danger of letting us forget that Margaret Rutherford 
has become an English institution, and full justice is done to the bicycling 
bonhomie, the hockey-field attack, the invincible hats and brogues. But 
anyone could have done this, and it is his insistence that here is an actress 
whose best work subtly extends into a special world of pathos and eeriness 
that gives the study its chief value? Of course one would not insult her 
(and Mr. Coward’s) greatest creation, Madame Arcati, by saying it had 
any ordinary pathos. There was stillness, though, at the centre of the 
extravaganza. At oné moment, as the medium weighed her next move 
against the unruly apparition her face took on abstracted grandeur, as of a 
great medieval abbot with a head for business. That was her supreme 
communication in the cinema, which, apart from a definitive Miss Priam, has 
largely wasted her; though there has been omitted from the chronology a 
mediocre version of Spring Meeting, which served, however fitfully, to enshrine 
her memorable Aunt Bijou. 

Eleven years ago at Stratford one had the odd experience at a routine 
As You Like It, of being disturbed and rivetted by the opening words of an 
unregarded character, Oliver. Then, the next night, there was a Lucio of 
unique sardonic charm. It was no wonder that people came back saying 
they had “ discovered” Paul Scofield, only to find, somewhat sheepishly, that 
everyone else had too. (Anyway, as Mr. Trewin shows, that honour had been 
Birmingham’s) Indeed, his way to the stars was plain—this poignant yet 
quicksilver player, about him a glory to which this particular critic has been 
from the beginning an eloquent witnesss. A 1955 “still” can show why he 
was destined neither for neutral handsome leads nor mere canters in light 
comedy; Hamlet cloaked and braced against a cold, which is more elemental 
than Moscow’s, for it is from a spiritual abyss, and which he will meet with 
the pared-down endurance that belongs only to things extremely fine. Mr. 
Trewin does right to leave his subject poised, excitingly, on a threshold. 
Margaret Rutherford. By Eric Keown. Rockliff. 15s. G. W. Horner 
Paul Scofield. By J. C. Trewin. Rockliff. 15s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


March 6, 1957: the first Indepen- 
dence Day of the new State within 
the Commonwealth, and the happily 
achieved date of publication for GOLD 
Coast To Guana (John Murray. 
15s.) by Paul Redmayne, whose pic- 
torial history has a most worthy place 
in the celebrations. “ A very worthy 
addition ” too, says Dr. Nkrumah in 
the Foreword, “ to the growing library 
of books about our young nation.” 
Over a hundred photographs adom 
the forty-eight pages, showing how 
four-and-a-half million people in busy 
street or jungle clearing, on plantation 
or farm, in factory or fishing boat, 
have found prosperity and security. 
Cocoa is the main reason, for it “ pro- 
vides more than a third of the total 
revenue and more than pays for all 
the development.” Now that malaria 
and other tropical diseases are undar 
control, life is healthy and leisu-e 
ample in a land of warmth and fruit- 
ful soil. Only an ugly memory are 
the days of gold (50,000 pieces called 
guineas, after the Coast, were minted 
in England alone in 1673) and of the 
slave trade that lasted three hundred 
years. An atmosphere of heartlift, of 
anticipation sunny as the climate, per- 
vades Mr. Redmayne’s story and 
shines out of his illustrations. By the 
British reader, uneasy with thoughts of 
past colonisation, the strides in educa- 
tion from nursery to university, in 
transport, industries, political con- 
sciousness and the humanities are 
gratefully received. There seems to 
be eagerness to learn from past mis- 
takes, although it may be significant 
that more students come to Europe to 
study law than engineering and tech- 
nical subjects, and, as the author 
warns, “ the first duty of the Govern- 
ment must be to maintain a prosperous 
agriculture, to promote village life and 
to discourage the trek to the towns.” 
There is no time for the schoolchildren 
to grow up; their parents must be 
taught in a hurry how to be a part of 
self-government and self-help. On con- 
dition that the offers of assistance from 


other Governments have no ulterior 
and unworthy purposes, the omens are 
good that teething troubles will be few 
and growing pains avoidable. 


“ Perpetual friendship ” 

It was the Portuguese, lured by the 
Gold Coast’s potential wealth, who 
sent to it in 1481 a prefabricated 
trading post, five hundred soldiers and 
a hundred masons. The resurgence of 
interest, occasioned by Queen Eliza- 
beth the Second’s visit, in “ our oldest 
ally ” finds precise information in the 
English version of Uma Velha Aliança, 
THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ALLIANCE, by 
Eduardo Brazao (Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d.). 
Part H quotes the various documents 
in chronological order. Part I “ The 
Origin of the Alliance,” translated by 
Joan Croft de Moura, begins with 
“bald, stout, rosy-cheeked Winston 
Churchill ” announcing the granting of 
facilities in the Azores, to help beat the 
German submarines, and startling the 
Commons (and no doubt amusing 

i with his preamble: “ arising 
out of the Treaty signed between this 
country and Portugal in the year 1373 
between His Majesty Edward II and 
King Ferdinand and Queen Eleanor 

...” The two were allies in the 
Crusades which were essentially a 
counter-offensive against the Saracen 
threat, and the first King of Portugal 
embarked on a policy of foreign 
alliances by marriage which his suc- 
cessors followed, conspicuously for 
England when Catharine of Braganza, 
whose portrait is the frontispiece, came 
to marry Charles I. 


On the run 

Kina CHARLES PRESERVED (The 
Rodale Press, André Deutsch. 4s. 6d.), 
an Account of his Escape after the 
Battle of Worcester dictated by the 
King himself to Samuel Pepys, was 
recollected perhaps not in tranquillity 
but some twenty-nine years after. It 
convincingly conveys the loneliness, 
the hunger and dirtiness of the forlorn 
fugitive, the claustrophobic airlessness 
of hiding-holes, the strained watching 
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for hostile soldiers from the top of the 
“great oak, that had been lopt some 
three or four years before, and being 
grown out again, very bushy and thick, 
could not be seen through,” the fear of 
recognition by people who had seen his 
tall figure around the scenes of com- 
bat, and it excels in the laconic under- 
statement which is supposed to be the 
hall mark of the adventurous English- 
man. The recital is illustrated by 
Maurice Bartlett rather messily but 
with a due sense of. the secrecy, the 
darkness and the muddle of Charles’ 
pathetic last attempt to regain his 
father’s throne with the aid of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. 


Tyranny of the kirk 

The mutilated body of his great cap- 
tain from over the border was given 
public and honoured re-burial by the 
King (with a bad conscience or good?) 
as soon as he was restored to that 
throne. Reading Montrose (Oxford 
University Press Worlds Classics. 
8s. 6d.) is to have the heart stirred 
again—and chilled again—by the god- 
like ability to lead, the courage and 
eloquence, the youthful glory—and the 
wallow of blood and violence ushered 
in by Church and State. John Buchan 
first published the biography in 1928, 
since when there has been no incentive 
to revise the opinion that in this vindi- 
cation of his hero he displayed his 
equipment, as fellow-Lowlander, mili- 
tary historian, lover of romance in 
action and born storyteller, at its moat 
scholarly and persuasive. In the words 
of his own Preface his aim was “to 
present a great figure in its appropriate 
setting ... the understanding of a 
career which must rank among the 
marvels of our history . . . of a mind 
and character which seem in a high 
degree worthy of the attention of the 
modem reader.” How well Buchan 
succeeded is endorsed by Dr. Keith 
Feiling now, who in the Introduction 
says: “ Montrose . . . is probably the 
most enduring of his serious works. 
In usual he was an interpreter or critic, 
but here something of a specialist and 
more of a creator.” 
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“ Pictured morals ” 

Interpreter and critic, yes, and 
humorist-moralist-satirist as well, is 
“the Author” as he preferred to be 
styled of ‘‘ A Harlot’s Progress,” “ The 
Rake’s Progress,” “The Four Stages 
of Cruelty,” “Beer Street and Gin 
Lane,” “Industry and Idleness” and 
“ Marriage à la Mods.” The thirty- 
eight plates of these have been repro- 
duced in HocartH’s Tmes (The 
Rodale Press, André Deutsch. 4s. 6d.), 
which is edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Michael Alexander. 
Beneath the pictures are the curtailed 
comments of the enterprising Rev. 
Jobn Trusler in collaboration with 
Mrs. Hogarth after the artist’s death. 
(Mr. Alexander reminds us that “ the 
gentleman engaged by her to moralise 
on each print ” made also considerable 
sales of sermons printed in imitation 
of handwriting “to save clergy both 
study and the trouble of transcrib- 
ing”.) Her other object, to have 
the pictures “explained,” was surely 
absurdly redundant, for here tho 
characters are, in all their brutal 
clarity. Where there are topical 
obscurities, real portraits of magis- 
trates, doctors and so on, or contem- 
porary burlesques and papers too 
small for our deciphering, the present 
editor’s notes are invaluable and 
placed unobtrusively together as a pre- 
lade to each dire progression. The 
book seems to be remarkably cheap, 
and doubly so if it sends us back to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum to see the 
collection “ writ large.” Apropos: if 
the original of the Hogarth and dog 
little picture which forms the book’s 
epilogue is the self-portrait ‘possibly in 
the Tate Gallery, there should be some 
writing not visible on the palette here. 
Its meaning he was persuaded to ex- 
pound as defining “the fluctuating 
ideas of Taste” in his Analysis of 
Beauty, & title that would gracefully 
describe the next book. 


A tart and tonic voice 


It is W. R. Lethaby’s Forum in 
CIVILISATION (Oxford University 
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Press. 12s. 6d.), which is re-issued 
with an instructive chapter (most in- 
adequately termed a Foreword) by 
Lewis Mumford, and the addition of 
factual points to cover a few changes 
that have occurred since 1922 when 
the book appeared. Mr. Mumford 
demonstrates the continued importance 
of these twenty-two essays about art 
and labour, Lethaby being one “ of the 
apostolic succession that began with 
Ruskin and moved on through William 
Morris.” Some of Lethaby’s shafts 
against academic copying of the 
antique equal Hogarth’s own; yet, to 
quote Mr. Mumford again, “he did 
not disdain the past because he joy- 
fully accepted the challenge of the pre- 
sent, nor did he undervalue the need 
for manual skill because he recognised 
and valued the marvellous efficiency of 
the machine.” What Lethaby had to 
say of town tidying, housing, design, 
education of the architect and his 
approach to life, exhibitionism and the 
higher criticism, the folly of long spells 
of neglect for historic and beautiful 
buildings alternating with “ restora- 
tion ” campaigns, has all too modern a 
ring. If it is certain, as Mr. Mumford 
"avers, that he would have enjoyed the 
inside of London’s Festival Hall from 
which many of us derive the keenest 
aesthetic pleasure, by the same token 
it is equally certain that he would have 
heartily disliked its exterior, as many 
. of us continue to do. Furthermore, 
his admiration of the old Waterloo 
Bridge would not have precluded his 
delight in ours, uncluttered as it is. 
His is a reassuring voice to hear from 
the wilderness of fifty years ago, satiric 
and bracing. It managed to be con- 
troversial and constructive together; 
our architects and town-planners are 
wise if they heed it still. 


Burgesses at work 


A town with a new cathedral, some 
of the finest docks in the world, a 
penicillin factory and the Mersey Tun- 
nel is entitled to the nodon that it has 
something to boast about. So to cele- 
brate the 750th anniversary of its first 
charter it has produced LIVERPOOL 
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(B. T. Batsford. 35s.), a volume 
crammed with illustrations of the 
quality for which the publishers are 
justly famed and a long and distin- 
guished story told by George Chandler, 
the city librarian and local historian. 
This is a social study, of flesh and 
blood, of belief and custom and work- 
aday usage, of civic consciousness and 
cultural responsibility. From the days 
of King John the people have been 
prone to the running of their own 
affairs, and this determination is 
bracketed in Alderman J. Braddock’s 
Foreword with the Grand National 
and football pools as some more of 
the institutions that help to make whole 
the Liverpool tradition. Of the rest, 
Dr. Chandler surveys the gamut from 
baronial strongholds to the Liverpoli- 
tan Eleanor Rathbone’s family allow- 
ances scheme, from Luke de Derby’s 
payment of 54d. for the farrower’s 
winter sowing in 1256 to the boom 
town industriel developments of Mer- 
seyside, from the dismissal in 1564 of 
the “ town’s musician ” to the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Away to the east lies another ancient 
borough, with a charter a century 
older. Abraham Samuel, jeweller and 
silversmith, settled there in 1755 and 
began a remarkable uprooting of 
refugees from persecution in Europe, 
notably from Poland where Catherine’s 
hordes and the Turkish “ deliverers” 
murdered and plundered. The Jews 
who escaped probably went from 
Danzig where the coal trade meant 
frequent sailings to the Tyne. The 
tremendous story of triumph over loss, 
of the tenacity of the will to survive, 
is continued in the Hisrory oF THE 
SUNDERLAND JEWISH COMMUNITY 
(Macdonald. 25s.) by the late Arnold 
Levy. Dr. Cecil Roth’s Foreword 
stresses the need for close study of 
concrete instances, and with many 
photographs, charts and scrupulous 
documentation Levy, who lies in 
Sunderland’s burial ground, has pre- 
sented for our better understanding 
the workings, composition, and back- 
ground of Anglo-Jewry everywhere. 

Grace BANYARD 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET 


HE fundamental test by which the Budget will be judged is whether 
‘it. will make a worthwhile contribution to our efforts to stop the 
inflationary movement and the rise in prices which has continued with 
little interruption since the war and is the underlying cause of most of our 
domestic difficulties. No Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to face a 
more complex task, arising not so much from the difficulties in the actual 
problems of the Budget, as from anxiety with regard to events abroad and 
‘the immediate threat of another burst of inflation at home. Mr. Thorney- 
croft has been obliged to take a middle course dictated by the necessity 
of avoiding measures which would lead to a further fall in the value of our 
money and the natural wish to offer some relief from the burden of taxation 
which is almost unbearable and has a bad effect on incentive and effort, 
two qualities which under present conditions are vital if we hope to survive. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a limited field of manoeuvre in which 
to work and most of the reliefs he has given are practical and workable. 
The allowance for children at ages twelve and seventeen is overdue and 
will be heartily welcome, not only will it give relief but will help the urgent 
national need for higher education. Many will be disappointed that it has 
not been possible to help old age pensioners, but the raising of the income 
tax exemption limit will help many old people. 

The only direct measure which will help to reduce prices and the cost of 
living is the reduction of purchase tax on household goods. This is a bad 
tax and the proposed reduction from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent. is too 
small, it would have been wiser to omit household goods from the tax 
altogether. Under the original rate of tax if a housewife broke a cup and 
saucer the cost of replacing them was increased by 63d., under the new rate 
the increased cost will still be 3d. The remittance of the emergency tax of 
ls. a gallon on petrol will be followed by reductions in the prices of a wide 
range of products which were raised to offset the tax when it was first 
imposed. 

The reliefs to the theatre, sport and the cinema have been welcomed. 
The injurious effect of our taxation on the increasingly competitive shipping 
industry has been obvious for some time and there will be no criticism of the 
Chancellor’s proposed relief, unless it is on the ground that it is not 
sufficient. To what extent the changed allowances for earned income will 
lead to increased incentive, time alone will show, but they are encouraging 
and a move in the right direction and it is unfortunate that the Chancellor 
did not feel able to apply them to a wider field. There will undoubtedly 
be much criticism of the proposal to grant concessions to the higher incomes. 
The critics of the relief to high personal incomes seem to share the common 
belief that the almost unbearably high level of taxation imposed during and 
since the war have been substantially reduced by reductians in the rates of 
taxation. Income tax which was 10s. in the pound has been reduced to 
8s. 6d. and there has been no increase in surtax. Earned income relief has 
been increased. The single, married, and children’s allowances ‘have been 
increased. The reduction in the rates of taxation seem to be important, 
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but on examination of the facts the critics will find that the constant rise 
in inflation and prices has prevented any real reduction in the tax burden. 
Moreover the inflation of money values has drawn large numbers of tax- 
payers into higher income tax brackets in which they have to pay higher 
rates of taxes. After the reliefs now granted in the Budget taxation is still 
at an almost unbearable level, and is higher than in any other country and 
is a personal and national handicap. i 

The budget of 1956/57 was described by Mr. Macmillan as a “ savings 
Budget.” He stated in his speech that he intended to place very consider- 
able reliance on the success of the new savings campaign with the whole 
body of the public, adding that compulsory savings through heavy taxation 
must, in the present circumstances, play an important part. The more 
generous terms offered to all savers during the year have led to an increase 
in private savings—which would have been greater if the new securities 
could have been issued earlier in the year. 

It is too soon to form a final opinion on the success or failure of the 
new experiment of Premium Bonds, for the Bonds were not offered until 
November last. In the first month the subscription was £47 millions, but 
the next four months produced only some £17 millions; compared with 
£74 millions in savings certificates, and £2 million in weekly sales of defence 
bonds. It is possible that when the distribution of prizes draws further 
attention to the bonds that subscriptions may increase again, but the 
evidence so far available suggests that the Premium Bonds are not a medium 
which appeals to a large section of the community, and it is not likely to 
lead to a considerable increase in the savings habit. The total sum 
subscribed is not negligible, but it appears to be the result of single 
subscriptions, rather than of continuous effort. 

In 1955/56 total personal incomes rose by 8 per cent, about £12,00 
millions, and personal savings rose to 10 per cent. of the disposable income, 
higher than in any year since the war. This is encouraging, but if the 
savings habit is to grow more rapidly, and to become a really effective help 
in arresting inflation, further action is needed. It is evident that exhortation, 
even if supported by more generous terms, is not enough. It could be 
greatly increased and there is a strong argument for the preparation and 
publication of a statement of the great, inescapable, liabilities which are 
accumulating. After the wonderful performance of our people in the early 
years of the war, there is reason to believe that there is nothing that we 
cannot do if we know the nature and size of the task, and are told all 
the facts. f 

Probably the most important announcement in Mr. Thorneycroft’s Budget 
speech was the decision to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
workings of our monetary and credit system. Such an enquiry is urgently 
required and is long overdue. Contrary to the policy of the United States, 
where enquiries into their monetary policy have been made frequently, no 
systematic and complete study of our finance and industry has been made 
since that which was presided over by Lord Macmillan, and reported 
in 1931. 

After this effort was made, Britain Ieft the Gold Standard and the 
conditions of today have no relation with those considered by the Macmillan 
Committee, whose report is now only of historic interest. Currency 
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questions today are managed by the Exchequer Equalisation Account, 
controlled by the Bank of England and numerous international exchanges. 

The new enquiry to be presided over by Lord Radcliffe, may, if its terms 
of reference are suitable, prove of great value to Ministers and the Treasury 
and the national economy as a whole, and might be particularly helpful to 
our hitherto unsuccessful efforts to arrest inflation and the continual decline 
in the value of our money. 

The Budget is the only occasion which enables us to review our financial 
and economic position, but unfortunately our future will be determined by 
important issues which cannot be included in an annual survey. In this 
connection it is not generally realised that nearly all our monetary affairs 
are in a state of “ planned disorder ” arising from the difficulty of extricating 
ourselves from a war economy aggravated by inflation and the rise in the 
cost of living. Governments since the war have not had the courage, the 
resources, and perhaps the time, to take the decisions necessary to deal 
with many urgent problems. The result is that great and inescapable 
liabilities are piling up. Taxation remains at a crushing level and both 
direct and indirect taxes are in some respects illogical and unjust. Local 
Government is in a state of confusion, some of its important functions have 
been taken over by the Government, and it has been reduced to an agent 
of central authority. The boundaries of local authorities are out of relation 
with local conditions. 

The Budget discloses the difficulty of financing the nationalised industries, 
all of which are calling for increased expenditure most of which must be 
found by borrowing from the Government. This is especially true of the 
railways which are running at a loss and will have an accumulated deficit 
of about 125 million pounds -by the end of this year. In addition the 
programme of reconstruction will call for en expenditure of the order of 
1,000 million pounds. A similar sum will be required to bring our roads 
up to modern conditions and we hope will enable us to avoid the disgrace 
of having some 250,000 accidents, over 5,000 of these fatal, on our roads 
in one year. An enquiry is urgently needed into the present conditions 
of our National Health and Pension schemes and how they are to be 
financed. These are most serious domestic problems. Today there are 
4,600,000 retirement pensioners and by 1958 the number will be 5,200,000, 
and owing to the increased longevity of our population it is estimated that 
the total will reach 74 million by 1980. At the present rates the cost will 
rise from £450 million to £800 million. The accumulated debit balance 
will amount to £233 million in respect of the year 1965/66 and £309 million 
for 1970/71. 

In addition to all the growing liabilities for our national services and 
industry, in this revolutionary technical and scientific age we must find 
immense sums for capital investment in industry; for example, it is 
estimated that nuclear power development will require an expenditure of 
700 million pounds per annum for some years to come. If we are to 
survive in this new age and hold our own in the face of competition from 
rapidly developing countries overseas—to mention only Germany, Japan, the 
United States and Russia—it is clear that we need a much greater incentive 
than a modest reduction in income tax. Mr. Thorneycroft, by his estimate 
of a substantial increase in revenue from income tax, appears to accept a 
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further increase in inflation in view of the recent movement for increases in 
wages. This appears to be inevitable and the consequences may be 
disastrous. f 

The most serious threat to our future is that unless the present industrial 
troubles are resolved by a permanent and reasoned settlement, founded on 
full knowledge of our difficulties at home and abroad, we may destroy the 
confidence of overseas countries in the value of sterling and be driven to 
devalue our money. If this should happen we should no longer be able 
to act as banker to most of the free world on which our economy depends. 
It is the most humiliating feature in our national life today that much of 
our industry, on which our living depends, is regarded as being divided into 
two conflicting sections each striving to obtain a larger share of the national 
product which for the time being has ceased to expand, instead of com- 
bining together in common partnership for the good of all. There is a very 
simple truth which should be realised by all today, namely, for any section 
of the community to try and secure for themselves a larger share in a 
static income they can only get it by taking it from someone else, and that 
can only lead to trouble in the long run and to disaster for all concerned. 
The most serious aspect of the recent industrial disputes is the irrespon- 
sibility, which has been encouraged by some leaders, who have declared they 
are not concerned with the effect of the strikes on the country or on the 
export trade, but only with the interests of their members who come before 
the country. Such an attitude can only lead to disaster for the members 
concerned with the strike and for the whole community. 

Such a state of affairs can only be possible because many workers and 
their leaders have no knowledge and understanding of the nature and objects 
of our industry or of its difficulties and the competition it has to meet. 
They are obliged to act without knowing whether the trading profits are 
sufficient not only to pay proper wages but also if they are enough to 
provide adequate depreciation for the plant and to buy new machinery when 
the existing plant becomes obsolete. Many of the Trade Unions are well 
aware of the position; the Trades Union Congress has addressed a powerful 
and reasoned appeal to the Institute (British Institute of Management), for 
full information about industry, suggesting that all companies should 
discuss their financial affairs with the workers and give them information 
to make such talks effective. 

The memorandum states— “ What often happens now is that unions go ` 
into negotiations with only scant knowledge of how employers’ products are © 
selling and of the employers’ ability to pay. In such conditions it is impos- 
sible to create mutual confidence. Employers do themselves no good and 
industrial relations much harm if they generate an atmosphere of suspicion 
through secrecy. Whatever the classification of the company, the informa- 
tion necessary for good industrial relations should be made available to the 
appropriate unions.” 

With the provision of full financial and costing information together with 
the readiness to discuss it, the T.U.C. feels that the unions can move 
towards a more constructive association in industry. In such canditions, 
the unions can promote better human relations and bring nearer industrial 
democracy ! . 

The present disputes may prove a blessing in disguise if they lead to a 
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settlement based on a partnership in knowledge and understanding, founded 
on the fact that while all wish for higher wages, remuneration and a higher 
standard of life, they can only be achieved if they are related to increased 
production. A settlement whose success depends on the abolition of 
obsolete practices and restrictions adopted in days of depression and 
unemployment which are a formidable obstacle to increased production 
upon which our future depends. The conduct of the recent disputes shows 
that the machinery for industrial negotiation is chaotic and should be 
reorganised on the basis of full understanding and mutual good will. A new 
industrial order cannot be established by a Budget, although a Budget can 
indicate the direction in which we should move, but once achieved it will 
ease the problem of all future Chancellors of the Exchequer and all of us. 
Mr. Thormeycroft was justified in his moderate optimism about our present 
industrial outlook which is basically sound, but his hopes will only be 
realised by a much wider knowledge and understanding of our needs by all 
the people. H. GrawAM WHITE 


LOSS AND GAIN 


surveying the international scene it is simpler to begin with the positive 
items because there are few of them. First, there is the Bermuda 
Conference. Even though it did not accomplish very much and failed 
to establish a concerted line of action, it did at least restore a modicum 
of personal cordiality between the heads of the British and the US. 
Governments. After months of strain and mutual recrimination this is 
something to be grateful for. But British public opinion and especially 
British politicians will be very unwise if they adopt the ancient and highly 
damaging American tradition of suspicion and assume that every friendly 
conversation automatically means a “ sell-out.” 

On Monday, March 25, 1957, with much pomp and splendour in Rome’s 
famous Capitol, two treaties were signed by the statesmen of six nations. 
These two treaties between France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg have established an economic and atomic 
community between the signatory nations. This sounds ambitious and on 
the face of it looks most impressive. For the members, also known as 
“ Little Europe,” jointly represent a territory of some 450 thousand square 
miles with a population of 162 millions. It is the purpose of the newly 
born European Economic Community (Euromarket) gradually to reduce and 
finally abolish within a period of seventeen years all customs duties within 
its area. To satisfy France the overseas possessions of the members of 
Little Europe are to be incorporated in the common market. Not only 
customs duties but foreign exchange restrictions and other impediments to 
economic integration are likewise to be reduced and removed. The 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) is to co-ordinate research, 
establish a technical pool, and create among the six nations a common 
market for nuclear raw materials and equipment. 

Nobody imagines that all these objectives can be easily attained. It must 
take a very great deal of determination among the participants to make even 
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a small beginning. Moreover, the scheme presupposes a readiness for self- 
sacrifice which is a heavy strain on the weaker members with immediate 
urgent political and economic preoccupations of their own demanding high 
priority and frequently leading in the very opposite direction from 
integration. ‘“‘It is Europe’s weakness which makes integration not only a 
necessity but paves the way to it,” say the enthusiasts. To which the 
pessimists or realists reply that, with tho solitary exception of Westem 
Germany whose economy is booming, the remaining five countries, and 
most of all France, have not the necessary strength to pass from pious 
declarations of faith to positive action. In any case one thing is clear: 
even allowing for the hopeful assumption that the final results will create a 
firm foundation for economic liberalism, the intervening processes will 
largely have to be based on central planning and government intervention. 
In this respect the record of Benelux is well worth studying. Since the end 
of the war the three small democracies of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have achieved almost complete economic union—agriculture 
constituting the only really serious and characteristic exception. But it has 
taken Benelux twelve years to become a living reality; also an incredible 
amount of work, mutual good will and determination to succeed among all 
concemed. The geographical proximity of the countries involved and 
ancient ties between them facilitated the operation; it has all been done on 
an absolutely voluntary basis. 

Quite obviously the common market project is a much harder and much 
larger undertaking. Nevertheless, the decision of Little Europe to embark 
on this long and tortuous road is highly praiseworthy. Furthermore, it has 
stimulated a number of other countries into the realisation that somehow 
or other they must become associated with this future common market. 
The most popular idea is Great Britain’s scheme of a Free Trade Zone 
for the whole of Westem Europe. If this were to be realised, the 
Scandinavians and even Switzerland might overcome their objections and 
come in. But, while welcoming Britain’s proposal, both the members of 
the common market and the others feel a little sceptical about the readiness 
of the United Kingdom to translate words into deeds and feel uneasy about 
the reservations London is making even before any serious preliminary 
discussions take place. Nobody wants to be left out of European economic 
co-operation, but it is by no means certain how Great Britain, or even the 
U.S.A., will react to it when practical results begin to appear. 

Finally, among the more cheerful items on the international scene must 
be listed the visits of the Queen and of the Duke of Edinburgh to a number 
of foreign capitals. Great and genuine enthusiasm meets the royal couple 
wherever they go. In Norway, in Sweden, in Portugal, quite recently in 
France, and shortly in Denmark, they create good will, affection and 
admiration. In this respect the republics are no less fervent than the 
monarchies. Everybody loves a queen, and even in the ancient republic of 
Switzerland the press invariably treats Queen Elizabeth’s peregrinations as 
front-page news, while it is sufficient for the illustrated magazines to put 
her picture on the cover to achieve increased sales. These pageants of 
British royalty are an important and pleasant asset. There can be no doubt 
that the royal couple is performing a valuable service to the nation by 
undertaking such fatiguing trips. Nevertheless, it would be absurd to 
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suppose that here is some kind of adequate compensation for the quite 
unfathomable loss of prestige suffered by Great Britain in recent years, and 
especially since the Suez affair. The weakness and the humiliation of Great 
Britain—no matter whether foreign affairs, the social climate of the country, 
or economics and finance are considered—lie like a dark pall over the 
international scene. This decline surpasses in importance and in its impact 
on world affairs all the other negative items, of which there are plenty. 
Throughout the world people are watching Great Britain, and most of them 
are ardently hoping for some sign of political or economic recovery. Yet 
when they look at the British press they cannot help feeling profoundly 
disheartened. And it would be difficult for them to react in any other way 
when they see in The Times of April 1, 1957, the first leader with its sharp: 
downward curve instead of a title and on the page opposite that other 
depressing curve representing the diminishing pound. Nobody could accuse 
the responsible British dailies or a paper like the Economist of being unduly 
pessimistic or defeatist; on the contrary, these publications courageously 
perform their patriotic duty of telling their readers the truth. But 
throughout the world, in government departments, in business offices and 
_ at editorial conferences they are studied like the Bible, and it is only natural 
that the gloomy picture they present should have a disastrous effect. 

Great Britain emerged from the Second World War with an international 
goodwill and a moral authority unrivalled in modern history. For many 
generations, under the Pax Britannica there not only developed that 
most remarkable and successful political organisation known as the 
Commonwealth, but other sovereign nations—especially Europe’s smaller 
democracies—could live in peace without fear of domination, prosper and 
even freely compete with the British all over the world. With the events of 
November—December, 1956, the situation has been changed completely, and 
Britain’s authority has been dealt a most damaging blow. For, whatever 
the other short-term or long-term consequences of the Suez affair may be, 
one thing has been demonstrated: Great Britain and France are no longer 
able, either jointly or separately, to take action of international importance 
Without the support or against the opposition of one or the other of the 
world’s two great powers—the United States and the Soviet Union. In the 
Suez affair London and Paris not only failed to secure the support of either 
side, but plunged into action in open defiance of the explicit disapproval of 
both of them. Thus the world was treated to the unprecedented spectacle 
of the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union voting together against Britain and 
France. Without America’s backing the adventure was doomed even before 
Bulganin’s threat made the position of the British and the French untenable 
—no matter whether Moscow was serious or only bluffing. The demands 
and threats of the Big Two were such that no one could disregard them— 
not even Ben Gurion who is obviously a much tougher man than either 
Eden or Mollet, and who had been acting with the courage of despair. 

The absurdity of the situation is that these threats were directed by the 
Big Two at the wrong men. If they had exercised half as much pressure 
on Nasser and had done so in time, the whale affair could have been easily 
averted. Instead, the Big Two have chosen to present the Egyptian 
dictator—who alone wanted this war and duly lost it—-with a huge political 
triumph to compensate him for his defeat. At the same time they, and the 
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Secretary-General of the United Nations, seem to have derived some special 
satisfaction from publicly humiliating the British and French even after these 
had been forced into a more or less unconditional surrender. Whether the 
Big Two can or want to maintain the present highly precarious position in 
the Middle and Near East indefinitely no one can say. The whole of that 
area remains no less explosive because of a small “ token ” United Nations 
force temporarily sent there—on Nasser’s terms—for rather vague duties 
on even more vague location for an unspecified period. It is true that 
President Eisenhower has thrown his whole weight in support of the United 
Nations which, for the moment, he is making the chosen instrument of 
his foreign policy; but there are two different points to bear in mind in this 
connection. 

In the first place, the United Nations has many powerful enemies and 
critics within the United States who by no means accept the Eisenhower 
policy in this respect. Characteristically enough, Senator McCarthy has 
recently announced that he will be campaigning for re-election to the Senate 
in 1958 with the slogan “Get the U.S.A. out of the U.N., and get the 
U.N. out of the U.S.A.” He is by no means the only American politician 
who feels this way. Secondly, there is the structure of the U.N. itself. 
From the start the Soviet Union has frequently exercised the veto in the 
Security Council. But last year the Soviet Union also established a firm 
grip on the Assembly. 

Resolutions in the Assembly require a two-thirds majority. At the 
close of the 1955 Assembly 16 new members, including some Soviet 
republics or satellites, were admitted to membership. In November 1956 
three more countries (the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia) were admitted, 
and Japan was elected in December. Out of the total membership of 80 
states the Soviet-Arab-Asian block represents 35. This means that they 
can stop or defeat any major Assembly action by making a two-thirds 
majority impossible. So now, with additional strength both in numbers 
and prestige, the Soviet-Arab-Asian voting coalition in the United Nations 
has become a formidable power within this organisation, and neither 
President Eisenhower nor Mr. Hammarskjöld is free to determine how the 
U.N. shall act or for what purpose it shall be used. 

Not the least of the many paradoxes in the present strange situation is 
the fact that the U.N. can only function as long as the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union pursue the same policy, namely, the support of Nasser and 
the other Arab states. U.S. policy is supposed to be directed against 
communist influence and infiltration everywhere and, chief of all at the 
moment, in the Middle and Near East. But so long as Washington is 
using the United Nations for supporting the Arabs, it is doing precisely what 
Moscow is also doing. Meanwhile the United Nations, which is being 
made to look so strong in the Middle and Near East—because this happens 
to suit both the U.S:A. and the U.S.S.R.—has demonstrated its pathetic 
impotence in the matter of Hungary and Kashmir. To speak in these 
circumstances of the “enhanced authority ” of the U.N. is the wildest of 
wishful thinking or painting a deliberately false picture. In his handling 
of the whole situation Mr. Hammarskjöld is constantly showing a sur- 
prising degree of antagonism to Great Britain, France and, especially, Israel, 
as well as quite revolting servility to Nasser and his associates. 
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As to the Canal itself, surely it would have been wiser to wait until 
Nasser—suffering from the results of his own misdeeds—had asked for help 
to make it navigable again, rather than rush in too soon, thus becoming 
entirely dependent on his terms. Though this was not foreseen at the 
time, the Western Powers now find themselves in a position immeasurably 
weaker in every way than that which prevailed when the crisis began. So 
far the Suez affair is the worst of the many setbacks suffered by the Western 
democracies since the end of the war. I say deliberately “ so far,” because 
I believe that this is the beginning of a new phase in the struggle for power 
between East and West, not just an isolated episode. I also say “ the 
Western democracies,” instead of naming merely those most directly 
involved, since it seems obvious that it profoundly affects even the neutrals 
like Switzerland (which is not € maritime power) and Sweden (which is), 
or the U.S.A. which seems to believe that it can remain the arbiter of 
this conflict. 

While Suez means a new phase in the decline of the West, the process _ 
in itself did not start with it. For many years France has had the utmost * 
difficulties with her overseas possessions, as well as much political and 
economic trouble at home. The Times's depressing curve showing an 
almost non-stop downward move of the pound sterling serves as a useful 
reminder that the disease is ancient and profound. Signs of inflation and 
of the unhealthy wage-price spiral have been abundant in recent years in 
most countries. But the issue has been somewhat obscured by the fact 
that the vast majority of the population in the Western democracies does 
not feel the crisis but, on the contrary, enjoys unprecedented—if infla- 
tionary—prosperity. It would certainly require a very unusual type of 
politician in this so-called “ century of the common man” to explain to 
the masses that the economic situation is dangerous and precarious at the 
very time when there is over-full employment, a constantly expanding 
network of social benefits, and when wages rise from year to year with 
almost automatic frequency—irrespective of productivity and regardless of 
consequences. However, not until the latest strikes, whose effects on the 
whole nation should be clear enough, has a British labour leader seen fit 
to declare that his union’s demands come before the country’s. This kind 
of attitude is perhaps one of the most eloquent comments on Britain’s 
present difficulties and should serve as a warning. But the British seldom 
heed a warning, and apparently neither recent expropriation in Persia, nor 
the difficulties over Cyprus, nor even the expulsion of Glubb Pasha could 
shake the illusion of the “ experts ” that they alone knew how to deal with 
the Middle and Near East. Happily the enemies of the West also make 
mistakes. Thus the recent Soviet attempt to intimidate a number of 
countries has only strengthened the determination of these countries to 
defend themselves. There is also reason to believe that the Moscow 
government is having some intemal difficulties if Mr. Khrushchev feels’ 
compelled first to de-Stalinise and then to re-Stalinise within less than a 
year. But the Soviets have the great advantage that they can afford to 
make mistakes because their Western opponents are too confused, too 
disunited and too weak to wage an effective anti-Soviet policy. 

As to Europe’s other countries, France has borne the shock of Suez 
with dignity and is struggling with her immense problems at home and 
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abroad as best she can. Western Germany will be facing difficult elections 
this autumn, but meanwhile continues to enjoy her great economic boom. 
The weak and squabbling coalition government in Italy seems to have - 
regained another lease on life, and so far nothing has come of the 
much-vaunted reconciliation between Saragat’s moderate socialists and 
Nenni’s fellow-travelling socialist party. In Sweden the immoral coalition 
between Socialists and Farmers is slowly disintegrating, but the bourgeois 
parties are too weak to provide an adequate alternative. Both Norway and 
Denmark are facing elections, and in both these countries the socialists are 
likely to remain in office. But while in Norway the economic position has 
improved considerably, because of the international shipping boom, 
Denmark’s economy remains extremely weak. Only in Switzerland do 
boom conditions and relative stability continue much as before, even though 
there is serious apprehension about a small rise in the cost-of-living index, 
and even though in recent months there have been a number of painful if 
immensely exaggerated political scandals. But the crucial issue remains 
that of Great Britain, and it is no exaggeration to say that the future of 
the Western world depends on the capacity of the British people to reverse 
the present economic trend as the first step toward recovery. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


O cease 


G6 WAS taken to England to be born,” I used proudly to tell the ladies 
who came to tea with my mother in those far-off days at the end of 
last century. Like Tristram Shandy I reckoned from the date of my 

birth that I must have been begotten and conceived in Paris some time 

during the month of September 1884. But had I remained there to be born 

I should have been claimed as a citizen of France and thus have been liable 

to conscription in the French Army! And only those who have lived 

through them can know what that implied in those anti-militaristic days. 

I remained with my mother and her parents in Lincolnshire for two years 

before rejoining my father in Paris. As a master hatter, a craftsman of the 

old school, he was much in demand when everyone, from the junior clerk 
to the company director, wore a topper. The skill of his craft consisted not 
only in shaping the crown and adjusting the brim to the changing fashions, 
but particularly in fitting the silk cloth tightly to the cardboard shape. And, 
of course, it required further skill to impart to the finished hat that sleek, 
glossy appearance which marked the headgear of the “tof.” English 
hatters, like English tailors, were the recognised purveyors to men of fashion 
on the Continent. At first an employé in an outfitting business—I believe 

it still survives as ‘Old England ”—my father eventually launched out in a 

shop of his own. By dint of hard work and long hours—he worked from 

8 to 8 for six days of the week, and on Sundays from 8 to 12—he eventually 

made Willoughby’s into the leading English hatter in Paris. Those first 

years were hard, and though we never went hungry or cold, we were really 
poor: my brother and I had to share the same book for Christmas! But 
food was reasonably cheap, even in Paris. An œuf à la coque, it is true, 
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cost cing petits sous at the crémerie. But at Potin’s nearby St. Augustin 
you got them at 1.70 fr. a dozen. And other foods, now accounted 
luxuries, such as oysters, were sold at less than a farthing apiece. I shall 
never, forget the chant of the barrow-boy as he came round the back 
streets when they were in season: 


A la barque, à la barque, à la barque ! 

On les vend huit sous la douzaine. 
And, of course, if you chose to go the marché, especially to those outside 
the gates at Levallois or Clichy, or bought from the marchands des quatre 
saisons, food was cheaper still; though it is true you had to pay the 
municipal octroi as you re-entered Paris. Occasionally, very occasionally, 
when trade had been good, we were taken out to Sunday lunch at a 
restaurant à prix fixe near the Gare St. Lezare which served an excellent 
dinner for 1.25 fr., vin compris et pain à discrétion. 

It was a much more strenuous, primitive domestic life we led, when gas 
and electricity were reserved for the rich; though I think water must have ` 
been laid on in all the appartements we lived in, because when there was a 
drought notices went up that eau de source was to be replaced at certain 
times by eau de Seine. We cooked mainly on charcoal, charbon de bois, 
bought from the local charbonnier, usually an Auvergnat. Or if there was 
a pie or joint for Sunday dinner and there was no charbon anglais, or coal, 
available for the range, I took them round to the boulanger, who obliged 
with his four for a few coppers. Of course, when you were running errands, 
it helped so much if you might take your hoop. The French cerceaux 
were of wood, and you beat them along with a stick. Sometimes you were 
clumsy or unlucky enough to drive them into the ample skirts of a passing 
Parisienne, which, if it happened to be wet, called down on the offending 
gamin streams of abuse. One favourite and innocent amusement was to 
make paper boats and let them swim merrily down the gutters by the 
pavements until they disappeared down the égout. And the word égout 
_ reminds me that in my early days central drainage, le tout à Pégout, was 
as yet unknown in Paris, and that the “ night-soil” was removed by a 
Compagnie des Vidanges which pumped out the cesspools under each block 
of flats under contract with the proprietors. Another harmless pastime we 
young schoolboys indulged in was watching the goats munch our copybooks 
on our way home from school! It was customary for goats to be herded 
round Paris in threes or fours for the benefit of those tubercular patients 
who had been prescribed goat’s milk by their doctors. The goats were 
milked in the street, whilst they contentedly chewed up the problème which 
had been set us for tomorrow’s deyotr. But the usual playground of us 
gamins de Paris were the fortifications, or fortifs as we called them 
affectionately, which until 1919 surrounded the city. They provided bound- 
less tracts of waste land for the delectation of us children and the love- 
making of the adolescents. A favourite form of amusement was to collect 
the snails which abounded there and to make them run races, races which, 
however, ended ingloriously for both winner and loser. For our little 
French friends would carry both off to their mothers to be cooked for 
dinner. 

My father’s business was very much of a family concern, and we all took 
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a hand in it. My mother sat in the caisse and kept the books; my brother 
and I took it in turn to take out the hats. In this way I got to know my 
Paris very well. The shop was in the rue de Castiglione, the continuation 
of the rue de la Paix through the Place Vendôme. So that the Jer 
arrondissement with its fashionable shops and places of entertainment, its 
great hotels and public buildings, was very well known to me. I knew all 
those hotels by their tradesmen’s entrance; the Hotel Meurice off the 
tue de Rivoli was renowned as the haunt of the royal families of Europe, 
ten times as numerous then as now. It was by delivering hats that I first 
heard those names which I was to meet later in French political life and 
literature: the Prince de Polignac, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and many 
others, still living in their beautiful seventeenth-century mansions off the 
tue de Grenelle and the Boulevard St. Germain. And sometimes I 
descended the escalier de service the richer for 50 centimes with which a 
generous valet de chambre had tipped me. 

What a lot one could do with 50 centimes! In summer there were the 
` swimming baths on the Seine near the Place de la Concorde; the 
Etablissement de Bains de seconde classe only charged 30 centimes for 
admission, which included the hire of a caleçon de bain. On that same 
Place de la Concorde too there were the marchands de glace and for 1d. 
you might turn the tourniquet and watch hopefully for its needle to stay 
by the highest number; though I was always puzzled that, whatever the 
number dialled, one always got the same amount of ice. And that applied 
too to the marchand de plaisirs you met in the Champs Elysées, at that 
time still a fashionable promenade where the nounous looked after their little 
charges. Just at the top of this promenade, at the Rond Point where the 
Avenue Matignon cuts across it, there was a puppet show where you could 
sit for hours for 1d. and watch Guignol and his bright son outwitting the 
stupid gendarme. Or better still, if you had trois sous to spare, you 
attended the grande représentation de 3 heures of the superior Guignol in 
the Jardin des Tuileries, where I first remember seeing a performance of 
Dr. Faust. Or again, if your 50 centimes were still intact, you might hire 
a boat and sail it on the Tuileries pond. 

But to spend so large a sum on one amusement was sheer extravagance, 
if not ostentation—faire le crdneur as we called it—and it was much better 
to save your silver piece until the following Sunday for the Foire de Neuilly 
or for an excursion to St. Cloud. For there you could spend it at Id. a 
time on the chevaux de bois—though a superior kind à vapeur did cost 
25 centimes. But what did it matter! There was always the excitement 
of the bateau mouche on the Seine—“ tout le monde a son jeton ? ’’—which 
took you past the Pont de PAlma, with its statue of the zouave by which, 
according to the point the water reached on his uniform, the likelihood of 
floods was measured, past Passy and Auteuil and the Point du Jour, with 
the hope of catching sight of a train crossing the viaduct, on to Meudon 
and so to the Pont de St. Cloud. You climbed through the beautiful park 
up the hill to the ruins of the -chftteau (still standing when I was a boy) 
where Napoleon DI had entertained Queen Victoria so royally on up the 
Grande Allée to the Lanterne, with its magnificent view over Paris. And 
you played at Indians with your brother in the long grass covering its slopes, 
whilst our parents snoozed after their picnic lunch and their bottle of vin 
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ordinaire. And then, in the cool of the evening, across the woods to 
Marnes la coquette, a village as delightfully rural as its name, making straight 
for a little bistro where the cochers went and had a wonderful supper for a 
song. It was a place renowned for its tartes aux fruits and I still look 
back with sorrow on the piece, the last piece, which my parents made me 
leave on my plate “for manners,” in accordance with that most stupid 
of stupid Victorian prejudices. Speaking of ruins, those of the Cour des 
Comptes, burned by the Communards in 1871, were still standing at this 
time, on the site which the Gare du Quai d’Orsay now occupies. 

In those nineties the memories of the Franco-German war were still very 
fresh. We always treated our concierge with great respect, for he had lost 
an arm at Sedan. And we possessed in the family a French chassepot 
which, I never discovered why or how, my father had picked up on the 
battlefield. We children were never allowed to forget the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine; the lost provinces were shaded in black on our school atlases and 
the effigies of Metz and Strasbourg on the Place de la Concorde were always 
draped in black. But historical memories were not always so sombre. My 
earliest recollection of all is of walking with my father through the Grands 
Boulevards ankle deep in confetti and paper streamers in 1889, and asking 
him what all the fuss was about, and, on being told that Paris was 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the French Revolution, inquiring what 
part he had taken in it. And of course there was always the Panthéon and 
the Arc de Triomphe and the Colonne Vendôme and the Colonne de la 
Bastille to keep our history alive. My favourite haunt on our free Thursday 
afternoon was the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides, with that inscription 
of wonderful rhetoric at which the great Emperor was such an adept. Its 
lovely rhythms still haunt me after fifty years and more: “Je désire que 
mes cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine au milieu de ce peuple 
francais que j’ai tant aimé.” 

Of course I went to school like any other little French boy; first to an 
Ecole Enfantine from which I still treasure a number of prizes descernés 
à l'élève Léonard Willoughby, Paris le 8 avril 1891 par la Directrice 
E. Vivier. Dear Mademoiselle Vivier! How she used to spoil and pet 
me and bear with my whims and naughtinesses! For J was a naughty 
little boy in my tablier noir, though I did proudly wear my croix d'honneur 
from time to time. But prizes are still associated in my mind with that 
ordeal of receiving them at the hands of some bearded conseiller municipal, 
who insisted on kissing us sur les deux joues with a prickly moustache. 
After a short spell at an English private school kept for the sons and 
daughters of the numerous jockeys and trainers who thronged Paris at this 
time, on to the Lycée Carnot, ancienne Ecole Monge, in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. In contrast to the rabble of the English school, the Lycée 
Carnot was attended by the élite of the Quartier Monceau, by the sons 
of diplomats and well-to-do resident foreigners. Perhaps that is why it was 
always to be found at the bottom of the list in the Concours Général of 
Lycées when the results were read out at the St. Charlemagne. But its 
easy jog-trot ways suited me very well, and I was on excellent terms with 
my fellow pupils, even if they did mob me as a sale English after our 
professeur de sixième had given a leçon on Jeanne d'Arc. After breaks at 
school in England, Germany and Spain, back again to Carnot to prepare 
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-~ for the University, at first in Mathématiques Elémentaires—anything but 
élémentaires as I soon discovered—then on to Rhétorique and Philosophie. 
Here was a peppery gentleman called Monsieur Blutel, who, when he lost 
his temper, would shout: “ Monsieur un tel, je vais vous flanquer à la 
porte,” but never proceeded beyond the threat. There were distinguished 
scholars amongst them, and several of my professeurs de lycée moved on 
to the Sorbonne. 

As good Protestants we naturally patronised the Anglican Church, of 
which there were no fewer than three: the so-called Embassy Church in the 
rue d’Aguessau, Christ Church in the suburb of Neuilly, and St. George’s 
off the Avenue d’Iena. Here for many years I sang in the choir (my 
brother always had to translate the numbers of the hymns into French for me 
before I could find them in the book |); and here I made my first contacts 
with English social and cultural tradition. The chaplain, a Dr. Washington, 
we revered as a descendant of the same family as the first President of the 
- United States; the two curates, the Rev. E. E. Bradford and Rev. S. E. 
Cottam, were men of taste and learning, and were very good to us choirboys. 
I learned later that they both enjoyed a reputation as minor poets. 
Dr. Bradford, in particular, was a regular contributor to the Boy’s Own 
Paper, which formed our favourite reading at this time. We attended 
Sunday School at the Misses Lee, who presided most efficiently over a home 
for English governesses in the Avenue de Wagram, which was at the same 
time a centre of social functions, mothers’ meetings and the like. Another 
British institution which at this time ministered to our physical needs was 
the Hertford Hospital at Neuilly, named after that third Marquess who had 
made Paris his home. His putative son, Sir Richard Wallace, was known 
to the Parisians as the donor of the Fontaines Wallace which adorned every 
prominent corner of the city. 

The 1890s were by no means the stable society we imagine, from the 
distance of our even more troublous times. Anarchism was rampant over 
the world. The Empress of Austria fell a victim to it in 1898, King 
Humbert of Italy was murdered in 1900, and President McKinley of the 
USA in 1901. An attempt was even made on the life of our Prince of 
Wales. In Paris there were anarchist outrages on all sides: bombs exploded 
against the Chambres des Députés, outside the Madeleine, in a café. 
President Carnot was assassinated at Lyon in 1894. I remember how 
nervous my mother was of going out into public places. One of the ring- 
leaders named Ravachol was celebrated by the Parisian riffraff in a couplet 
we schoolboys used to sing and which began something like this: 

La dynamite, 

Dans la marmite, 

Et Ravachol, 

Dans la casserole ! 

La marmite pte... 
and I forget what happened then. 

Then it was the Affaire Dreyfus which poisoned public life between 1894 
and 1898. There was a bad bout of anti-semitism, and the walls and public 
conveniences were plastered with the hideous slogan: Mort aux Juifs! Nor 
was the international situation by any means quiescent. It was long before 
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the Entente Cordiale had brought the détente with England, when we English 
ceased to be enemy number 1 and the Germans took our place. England 
and France were actually on the brink of war in 1898, when Captain 
Marchand occupied Fashoda in the Nile Valley and was only induced to 
withdraw after much sabre rattling on our part. I remember it well be 

we English residents anticipated immediate ruin. The following year,“1899, 
brought the Boer War and revealed the latent hostility of the whole of 
Western Europe against Great Britain. The French reaction was particu- 
larly bitter, and whenever an Englishman appeared on the streets of Paris 
the voyous of the neighbourhood would start the refrain: 


Vivent les Boérs! 
Oh, voila les 
Oh, Yes! Plum Pudding! 


But the great Exhibition of 1900 made for better understanding, and the 
growing arrogance and blusterings of William II eventually led to the 
Entente Cordiale through the good offices of Edward the Peacemaker. 

I had the good fortune, and few Englishmen can have enjoyed it since, to 
grow up in an international atmosphere as a citizen of the world, long before 
the League of Nations or UNO were thought of. I got to know England, 
France, Germany, Spain, for my father was determined that I should have 
all the educational advantages those countries had to offer. He himself had 
always been convinced that the solution of all our political differences was to 
be found in the knowledge of different countries and their languages I 
suppose it is from him that I inherit such linguistic facilities as I possess. 
As a small boy I remember sitting on his knee and declining der, die, das. 
And even before I was twelve he had taken me through Goethe’s Egmont. 
He had lived in Spain for many years; but the se habla español over his 
shop door did not anly betoken acquaintance with the spoken language. 
When business was slack, he would read Don Quixote with me. I can still 
repeat its first sentence by heart after more than fifty years: 

En un lugar de la Mancha de cuyo nombre no quiero acordarme, 

no ba mucho tiempo que vivía un Hidalgo .. . 

He had a penchant too for the novels of Fernan Caballero, from which I 
learned much about Spanish life and traditions. But my father’s linguistic 
interests extended far beyond Europe. I well remember his taking up Zulu 
on the occasion of some Zulu war or other, and how he used to tell me 
Zulu folk tales as a little boy. I found a Zulu grammar amongst his books 
after his death. And even as an old man of over eighty the First World 
War found him learning Russian, for he had visited St. Petersburg just before 
it broke out in 1914. He was brought up on few books, but they were of 
the best. The readings by Dickens from his own works had left an indelible 
impression on him as a young man. He was a triumphant vindication of 
those Working Men’s Colleges and Mechanic’s Institutes which were one of 
the glories of our educational system, and of which Birkbeck College is the 
lineal descendant. 

How, then, with this inherited bent towards the Romance languages, did I 
ever come to read German for my London degree? The answer is very 
simply that I was bribed into doing so by scholarships. I had come up to 
University College with every intention of taking French honours; but in 
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1902 a brand new university department of German had just been estab- 
lished, with two professors, Priebsch and Robertson, and three readers. Five 
teachers and no students! I have never regretted my decision, for to that 
intimate knowledge of France which I had from birth I was able to add 
an intimate knowledge of Germany. And as I had loved the one, so I came 
to love the other with equal and lasting affection. I like to think of myself, 
an Englishman, standing midway between those two great countries and 
their civilisations, deriving, I hope, the best from each, and acting 
symbolically as a mediator who, in ever so small a measure, may have 
helped in stabilising those two great pillars of European civilisation. 
L. A. WiLLoucHBy 


HELIGOLAND PAST AND PRESENT 


URING the fifteen years that I was a member of the House of 
Commons many difficult problems arose out of the First World War, 
and one which gave me very serious anxiety was that of Heligoland, 
because in 1950 our Air Force was using it as a target for bombing. I do 
not believe that in all history there is any example of so small an island 
playing so important a role. Measuring only one mile long and a third of 
a mile wide it was, throughout two world wars, of enormous strategic 
importance to Germany. It commands the mouths of the Weser and the 
Elbe, and though it lies barely twenty-six miles from the German mainland, 
it was not German and never had been German till by some extraordinary 
aberration of judgment on the part of the then Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Salisbury, we handed it over to Germany in 1890 in return 
for certain problematical rights which Germany claimed to have over 
Zanzibar and the neighbouring territories. It has since been maintained 
that this was done as a sort of after-Coronation gift to Queen Victoria’s 
grandson, William H, who had ascended the German throne barely two 
years before; but, as a matter of fact, Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of her - 
Father, Robert Marquis of Salisbury, makes it clear that the ageing Queen, 
on the contrary, strongly resisted the proposal that Heligoland should be 
ceded to Germany and only gave way when informed that it was the 
“ unanimous and earnest recommendation ” of the Cabinet. This far-seeing 
old lady, with her acute intelligence and her extensive knowledge of foreign 
affairs, due to her minute study of the red despatch boxes which had then 
been reaching her every day for 53 years, expressed her great uneasiness; 
- and even in her cypher-telegram from Balmoral, reluctantly sanctioning the 
exchange, she gives the warning: —“ I must repeat that I think you may 
find great difficulties in the future. Giving up what one has is always a bad 
thing.” Had she and they only known it, this opinion of the Queen was 
strongly supported by a small section of the Conservative Party, who 
“ bitterly resented the cession of Heligoland,” to quote the Marquis’s own 
words, when writing to the German Ambassador in London on August 22, 
1890. 
There has often been in the Conservative Party a section more keenly 
alive than their fellows to the possibilities and menaces of the future, and 
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prepared to subordinate their own politicel interests to their conception of 
their duty to their country. This sacrifice of the island on the part of the 
British Cabinet was all the more incomprehensible as Jess than a year before 
their trusted leader, Lord Salisbury, bad expressed himself as being 
“absolutely opposed to such a measure,” and in order to stress his 
opposition had protested through our Ambassador in Berlin because “a 
German naval captain had omitted to salute the Union Jack as he steamed 
past Heligoland.” 

It is true that the island had come into our possession only 76 years 
before, after Nelson’s destruction of the Denish Fleet, when Heligoland was 
ceded to us by Denmark under the Treaty of Kiel in 1814. Yet in 1890, 
and again after the First World War and again after the Second, the majority 
of the population was overwhelmingly in favour of remaining British or of 
being restored to Britain. Failing that. they asked to be returned to Denmark. 
Incredible as it may seem to us now, the islanders at the time of the 
annexation to Germany in 1890 had never been consulted as to their wishes. 
They had simply been handed over like cattle. They were devoted to Britain 
and were bitterly opposed to being ceded to Germany. They did not speak 
German, their language was Frisian—a tongue much more closely related 
to our own Anglo-Saxon than to either German or Dutch. The Frisians 
constitute one of the oldest races in North-West Europe, where they lived 
as a distinct people for over twenty centuries. They had been the principal 
opponents in that part of the world of the Romans, who recognised their 
valour by conferring on them the title of “ Socii.” We in this country were 
at one time under a great debt to them. When King Alfred wanted to build 
his fleet he sent to Heligoland for Frisian shipbuilders, and this fact has been 
commemorated in the Palace of Westminster by the Heligoland ship held 
in the hand of the statue of King Alfred the Great in the Royal Gallery. 

Sundered by the sea, which has made them like a chaplet of islands 
strung along the outer sandbars of the Netherlands and of Germany, the 
Frisian people in their early history were united under Kings, and later they 
formed a confederation of seven Frisian seelands. At the present moment 
the West Frisians form a national mmority in Holland; the East and North 
Frisians (which include the Heligolanders) in part of Germany and in 
Schleswig; but from A.D. 450 to 850 the Frisians were the greatest maritime 
power in the world and the North Sea was nothing but a Frisian lake. In 
the fourteenth century Heligoland with Frisia became part of the Duchy 
of Schleswig. From the year 1714 onwards it came directly under the 
Danish Crown, under which authority it remained for exactly a century. 

After the war of 1914-1918 Germany undertook not to fortify Heligoland, 
but this—like so many clauses in the Treaty of Versailles—was broken and 
the fortress of Heligoland became one of the principal securities for the 
German domination of the North Sea and also of the Baltic, of which the 
greatest possible use was made against us in both World Wars. In spite 
of this Germany had apparently not succeeded after 55 years in capturing 
the heart of Heligoland, since, following the fall of Hitler and the Nazi 
régime in 1945, I personally received a petition dated January 1, 1946, signed 
by all her aldermen, which they asked me to present to the British 
Government, begging that England should again take back the island as one 
of her Crown Colonies. There were in 1946 still alive 250 Heligolanders 
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who had been born under the British Crown and through their aldermen 
the islanders pleaded in this petition as follows: —“ It is almost impossible 
for us to believe that Great Britain or its people, to whom a lot of other 
small nations are again thankful for their regained freedom and liberty, 
should have forgotten their former subjects, the natives of the Crown Colony 
of Heligoland.” 

Heligoland is a rock like Gibraltar. It is a great harbour. It had been 
used against us in two great wars with terrible effect. It would have been 
so consistent with the principles of British honour to accede to this request 
that it is simply inconceivable that the plainly expressed wish of the 
inhabitants should not have been granted and the island taken back, had 
it not been for Britain’s agreements with Russia and with America not to 
annex any foreign territory after the war. (See Article V of the Treaty 
of Alliance with Russia of May 26, 1942 and Clause II in the Atlantic 
Charter of August 14, 1941.) Restoration in this case would have been all 
the more justified because it is an amazing tribute to Britain’s liberal 
administration of the island during the 76 years of British rule that the 
people should have wished in 1946 to become British subjects again. For 
they had by that time a perfectly legitimate grievance against us, since, in 
order that the fortifications might be utterly destroyed Heligolanders had 
been compelled on May 12, 1945, to leave their island on the orders of the 
British Commander at Cuxhaven and had been allowed to take with them 
only what they could carry. Everything else they had lost. 

Worse, however, was to follow. It was quite natural that the British 
should have destroyed the fortifications, but it was inhuman and contrary 
to international law to continue the bombardment after the war had ceased, 
and simply to use the island as a target for the convenience of the Royal 
Air Fores, while the unfortunate natives, who were living under conditions 
of great misery on the mainland, were craving to return to their island home. 
Deeply moved by the letters which were reaching me from Heligoland 
I forwarded the petition of January 1, 1946, to the Foreign Office and I 
raised the matter again and again in the House of Commons by questions 
directed to the Secretary of State for Air. The replies I got stated that the 
terrible destruction had taken place during the war, but I had irrefutable 
evidence that that was not the case. The worst destruction took place on 
April 18, 1947, nearly two years after the Armistice, when—to quote an eye 
witness——“ In the underground shelters, vaults and passages objects worth 
millions of pounds were destroyed which might have served the cause of 
peaceful reconstruction—modem machines, a completely equipped power 
station, Diesel trains ready to take the rails, materials and tools of all kinds.” 
That was a terrible devastation and I could not help thinking with the writer 
of the article that it left “ a horrifying picture of senseless desolation.” 

To those of us who could dimly recollect the days when Heligoland 
had been British it seemed doubly iniquitous. All my generation could 
remember the value which in our boyhood days we had attached to Heligo- 
land stamps bearing the portrait of Queen Victoria. I happened to mention 
this in a letter which I had written to The Times in the hope of arousing 
public opinion, and received support from Sir Archibald Southby, Member 
for Epsom, who wrote: —“ It may perhaps be of interest that when I was 
in the Royal Navy .. . after the 1914-1918 war we went to Heligoland 
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with a view to its being demilitarised.... When we first landed we were 
met by a man wearing the ribbon of the naval long service and good conduct 
medal, he having been, I think, a ship’s steward in the Royal Navy. He 
spoke for the other inhabitants when he suggested that Great Britain should 
take over the administration of the island again. When I went to the 
Heligoland post office I found that the postmaster had been there at the 
time of the British occupation, and that an the day when the island was 
handed over to Germany he had postmarked with thet date several sheets 
of British Heligoland stamps. Not only did I see the stamps but he was 
kind enough to give me some.” 

Throughout the years 1946-1947, 1948, and 1949 I kept getting letters from 
Heligolanders deploring the desecration of their homeland and their own 
piteous state in being unable to return there; I had again and again tried 
to rouse the Labour Government to a sense of their responsibility in allowing 
suffering which I maintained was entirely contrary to international law and 
prohibited by Article 3 (g) of the Hague Regulations. I quoted in the House 
of Commons the opinion of Professor Oppenheim who wrote: “ A measure 
of permissible devastation is found in the strict necessities of war. As an 

_ end in itself, devastation is not sanctioned by the law of war.” Yet the 
Labour Government had been permitting it to continue throughout almost 
five years of peace. Such conduct could, I felt, only be excused by crass 
ignorance, complete lack of care for the good name of one’s country, and 
by a total incapacity to put oneself in the place of others. At last I hit 
upon a means of bringing the matter before the attention of the House. On 
the closing day, before it adjourns for the Autumn, it is customary for Mr. 
Speaker to allocate time to various subjects which may be brought up 
“On the Motion for the Adjournment.” I got up, therefore, a petition 
signed by a very considerable number of members begging him to assign 
on July 28, 1950, a certain period for the discussion of the fate of Heligoland. 
This he did, but he warned me that we must not exceed an hour. However, 
as I wanted this question to be lifted right out of the field of party politics 
I had obtained promises of support from Mr. Yates, Labour member for 
the Ladywood Division of Birmingham, from Mr. Grimond, Liberal member 
for the islands of Orkney and Shetland, and from Lord Malcolm Douglas- 
Hamilton, Conservative representative for Inverness. This meant that I had 
myself to present the case as briefly as possible, speak with my eye con- 
tinually on the clock and keep a tight rein on the feelings which surged 
within me when I contemplated the facts. These of course spoke for 
themselves, and by this time the matter had become extremely urgent. 
There had been yet another terrible bombing on June 22. I had had further 
piteous letters from the islanders, and, seeing no redress forthcoming from 
Britain, they had appealed to the Federal German Chancellor Dr. Adenauer, 
while the German Press was bringing out fiery articles of protest against 
the continued use of the island in peace-time as a target for our airmen. 
Unfortunately few members of the House of Commons find time or are able 
to study Continental newspapers. They therefore remain often out of touch 

“with what is happening in Europe and insensitive at crucial moments to 
foreign opinion mounting against us. This state of affairs can be very 
dangerous in the world in which we live today. I pointed out the strength 
of the feeling which this case was arousing against us on the Continent 
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and the fact that an important body, “ The Federal Council for Minorities,” 
had sat in Holland on July 1 and had passed a “ unanimous resolution 
calling upon Britain to stop immediately the bombing of Heligoland and 
begging us to allow the population to return to their island and to grant 
them self-determination to decide themselves to what State they wish to 
belong.” 

I cited the history of Heligoland to prove that the people were not 
Germans but Frisians, a race closely related to our own, and by our cession 
of them to Germany in 1890 handed over to a foreign Power which had not 
respected, as we had done, their language and customs but had tried to 
stamp out racial traditions to which they clung. At this Labour members, 
who can never refrain from deriving party capital from any subject, shouted 
out quite truly that a Tory Government had been responsible both in 1890 
and 1919, and the Minister for German and Austrian Affairs interjected 
that the destruction which I had been describing “ was the result of our 
raids and occurred long before the bombing exercises started.” On this 
point he was very ill-informed and I at once read a statement from nine 
fishermen sent me on February 2, 1950, almost five years after the end of 
hostilities, which I think left few members unmoved. ‘“ We the undersigned 
Heligoland lobster fishermen state herewith that we have seen our Heligoland 
cemetery several times since April 1945. In 1949 we saw with our own eyes 
that many graves of our beloved had been hit by bombs. We ask you: Why 
cannot our dead rest in peace? When will you stop bombing? and when 
will you allow us to return to our beloved island? !” One fisherman named 
Hinrick Denker added a personal and poignant note: —“I could not find 
my brother’s grave, because it had been destroyed by a bomb in 1949.” I 
concluded my speech by quoting a poem written in Heligolandish, which 
loses all metrical semblance in translation but which I thought could not fail 
to touch the most cynical: — 

“Grey Heaven, Grey Misery, 
Death lowers over Heligoland’s rock. 
Grey sea and abandon— 
A silent God and comfortless grief. 
Black Mourning, black Night, 
Heligoland’s joy has passed for ever, 
Heligoland’s laughter has long ceased, 
The only cry is that of the Seagulls.” 

Unfortunately no formal decision of the House can be come to on the 
Motion for Adjournment, so although the members present listened 
sympathetically, and although I had received specially valuable support 
from Lord Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton—who had had great experience 
in flying over this area during the war and who pointed out three equally 
suitable and uninhabited islands off the North Coast of Germany which 
could be used as targets by our Air Force—the bombing of Heligoland still 
continued. The R.A.F. received orders—it is true—after that to avoid the 
cemetery, but in so small an island that is virtually impossible and I had 
to continue putting questions till at last in 1952 I received a satisfactory 
answer. To my great surprise when I attended the Speaker’s reception 
that afternoon both he and his wife—who was to be seen every day in the 
Speaker’s Gallery—-came over to me and congratulated me on the success 
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which I had obtained with regard to Heligoland. I presume the Speaker 
regarded this as a non-party question, since members of all three parties 
had strongly supported me in my efforts which were only the culmination 
of six years of pursuing the Secretary of State for Air with pertinent questions 
regarding the bombing of Heligoland and the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to allow an innocent people to regain the island to which they were so 
passionately attached and which had been their home for more than a 
thousand years, and the very name of which had meant “The island of 
saints ” ever since, in the seventh century, the Northumbrian missionary 
St. Willibrord had converted it to Christianity and destroyed the shrine of 
the pagan god Forsite whose cult had hitherto been practised there. 
Douctas L. Savory 


DEVELOPING THE FRENCH SAHARA 


WARDS an inner continent of rigor and exhaustion, fear and 
emptiness, swept by the erosion of centuries and the inexorable 
forces of nature, the Republic of France has diverted its attention 
in an attempt to examine and exploit the latent mineral potentialities of 
the Sahara. The vast tract of sand and stone sweeps across Africa from 
the Atlantic fringe to the Nile in distant Egypt, and steps from the Atlas 
Range and Coast of Tripolitania in the north to the Senegal and Niger in the 
south encompassing an area of 2,500,000 sq. miles and a scant population 
of some 1,900,000. The French Sahara—the central core of the vast 
Continent—covers 1,600,000 sq. miles and a population of 1,700,000. 
French Administrators have sought to reorganise the Sahara into a single 
economic unit by absorbing into one vast territory the southern parts of 
Algeria—almost 86 per cent. of Algeria’s total acreage and an area four 
times the size of France—the northern parts of the French Sudan and 
Niger which at present constitute French West Africa, and the northern 
reaches of Chad which lies within the territory of French West Africa. 
The vast area is about ten times the size of France, and while the 
metropolitan areas are comfortably populated this area is nine-tenths 
uninhabited. Scant supplies of water have arrested development. Little 
of the Mediterranean winter rainfall and tropical deluge penetrates into 
the interior, and while water is located at depth over a broad range of the 
barren waste, particularly in the north east, engineers have to reckon with 
premature exhaustion of wells and collapse of subterranean chambers, It 
is believed that accumulations under the North East Sahara contain as 
much as 60,000 milliard cubic metres, and occasionally water percolates to 
the surface in such places as Zelfana and Guerrana to nourish palm 
plantations, but in other places the waddies drawing on subterranean 
sources and occasional flooding with few exceptions vanish in the sands 
before reaching the sea. Beyond the Touat, the Tidikelt and the Hogger 
regions all traces of vegetation disappear. It is in this context that France 
has embarked on her great and imaginative venture to uncover the riches 
of the Sahara. 
Earlier attempts have ‘been made to persuade the authorities of the 
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urgent necessity for regrouping the Territories comprising the French 
Sahara into a single administrative system. A distinguished African and 
creator of the office of the Niger, M. Emile Bélime, made a realistic 
approach in 1951, but Administrators preoccupied with other matters of 
State failed to implement his plan. He argued that large tracts of terri- 
tory are clearly severable from the economies of Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis and in fact constituted a vacant region available for development 
by a modern industrial State. As recently as December 28, 1956, tho 
Council of the Republic approved by a substantial majority a project for 
reorganising the Sahara into a single economic unit. Thus contemporary 
history has witnessed at once the fulfilment of an ideal that has engen- 
dered much emotion in France and the commencement of an era of 
immense political difficulty and economic burden for the French Union. 
The proposals leave the outer reaches to Algeria, West and Equatorial 
Africa and comprise the potentially rich core of the northern sector of 
Central Africa. 

As the inner areas were formerly part of Algeria, French West and 
Equatorial Africa administered with different fiscal systems, customs 
duties and mining legislation, change was both imminent and timely, if 
anything ten years late, and now runs concurrently with the march of 
nationalism along the littoral of North Africa which has made no secret 
of its desire to cast off the chrysalis of western influence. The dependence 
of French industry on the metals and oil of this region after the severe 
jostling in the Middle East crisis is apparent. Oi, uranium, iron, 
manganese, coal, tungsten, copper and tin all await recovery by the skill 
of modern industrial France, but the spirit of nationalism is as unlikely to 
be goaded by Western needs as it is to appreciate the fallacy of its often 
incomprehensible sense of values. In fact, the stage of development has 
been reached in North Africa when the form of its relations with other 
countries and the possession of political sovereignty is considered of more 
importance than the substance and the reality. To France the value of 
rich potentialities depends on their rapid and efficient development. To 
- the spirit of nationalism the possession and control thereof, in the first 
instance, is more important than its immediate exploifation, and is appar- 
ently based on the assumption that it will take several decades before the 
struggling indigenous population can hope to sustain a thriving industrial 
economy drawing its resources from the mineral wealth of the desert. 
Education is generally the forerunner of political growth, but here as in 
other quarters political advance is largely the prize of agitators whose zeal 
has swept ahead of the needs of the emergent nation. The vital need of 
France and her impatience with revolt in Algeria have forced the 
Metropolitan Government to pursue policies of force and conciliation 
simultaneously, with the result that neither French interests have been 
advanced nor the local population placated. The success of the Plan must 
therefore be gauged by the ability of France to maintain political 
sovereignty over the O.C.R.S. Area and to work out a measure of 
co-operation with the nations on the northern littoral, without which long- 
term development of the interior will suffer serious embarrassment. It will 
be recollected that while the rich hinterland of Algeria comprises 90 per 
cent. of the Protectorate’s territory, it contains less than 8 per cent. of its 
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population; and while the smouldering ferment of rebellion in the north 
has not spread to the sparse population of the south, it has not prevented 
nationalist leaders looking covetously on the evident riches that lie beneath 
the Sahara sands. The prospect of oil at Hassi Messoud and along the 
Libyan border, uranium in the Hoggar region, coal and manganese at 
Colomb Béchar and iron ore at Tindorf serves to demonstrate that the 
prosperity of this economic entity will at an early stage pivot on the 
inclusion of the vast Algerian Sahara, and friction between rival claimants 
to the territory can only dislocate administration and prevent economic 
development. For that reason the success of the Sahara venture would 
seem to be inextricably bound up with the Algerian problem, the shape of 
Moslem endeavours in the Middle East and the ability of Paris, confronted 
with world opinion, to withstand Algeria’s claim to major tracts of the 
Sahara.” It is possible to sense in contemporary thought a quiet impatience 
with the careful abstraction of title from earlier records and a reluctance 
to resist the course of change, often at the expense of life and material 
standards, which a broad range of opinion regards as inevitable in the 
growth of retarded races. Should the oil thar has been located measure 
up to expectations, access to the Mediterranean seaboard will tum on 
amicable relations being maintained with possible transit States in the 
north. In that event the immediate territories involved would seem to be 
either Tunisia or Libya, though preference is likely to favour the former 
French Protectorate. It will not be forgotten, however, that Libya was 
set up by the joint enterprise of Britain and Libyan Administrators after 
War II; and unless new alignments are established in the next decade, 
Western influence is likely to continue if only for the liberal overseas - 
budgetary assistance, grants in aid and the effective guarantee it affords 
against eventual absorption by neighbouring territories. Expressionist 
policies are evident in Morocco that aspire to annex Mauritania and the 
rich mineral deposits of the Tindouf area of West Algerie. As the 
Morocco-Algeria border has not been clearly defined, the sovereignty to 
Colomb-Béchar may possibly be challenged by several claimants. 

The Common Organisation for the Reorganisation of the Sahara 
(O.C.R.S.) comprises a délégué général appointed by the French Govern- 
ment and made accountable to the Prime Minister of France and an 
Executive Committee (un Comité de Direction) to assist him, composed 
partly of members nominated by the Government and partly by members 
of the Advisory Parliamentary Assembly. The Assembly (Une Com- 
mission Mixte de Coordination et de Contrôle) is composed partly of 
representation of the regions of the Sahara and partly from the French 
Parliament. The three-tier organisation is charged with a multiplicity of 
duties which include :—“ établir et mettre en oeuvre les programmes 
généraux de mise en valeur, principalement dans les domaines énergétique, 
minier, hydraulique, industriel et agricole, ainsi qu’un plan d’infra-structure 
(transporte et communications) en fonction de ces programmes; susciter 
Tinstallationg d’industries extractives, et de transformation; créer des 
ensembles industriels intégrés; améliorer le niveau de vie et assurer la 
promotion sociale des populations st tenant compte de leurs traditions.” 
` (Le Monde 15/12/56.) 
` It would not be correct to assume that the establishment of the O.C_R.S. 
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marks the first public attempt to exploit the resources of the region. As 
recently as June 24, 1956, the Committee for studying areas of industrial 
organisation in the French Union (Comité d’Etudes des Zones d’Organisa- 
tion Industrielle de "Union Française) was formed to establish enterprises 
in different regions of the French Union especially in Africa. Much of its 
activities has been directed towards the setting up of companies along 
the Algerian-Morocco border. The B.I.A. (Bureau d'Organisation des 
Ensembles Industriels Africains) established on December 29, 1952, under 
the chairmanship of Louis Armand, President of the French National 
Railways, works in conjunction with the Committee and pursues the dual 
role of encouraging the formation of an industrial zone along the Morocco- 
Algerian border and of co-ordinating the actions of Government-sponsored 
North African prospecting bodies, namely, the Algerian Mining Prospecting 
Bureau, the Moroccan Mine Financing and Prospecting Bureau and the 
Petroleum Exploration Bureau. 

Oil. Though a major industrial State, Metropolitan France is not a 
leading supplier of oil which contributes 20 per cent. of energy consumed, 
compared with 13 per cent. U.K. and 33 per cent. West Germany, and 
has to be imported in substantial quantities from the Middle East. In 
1955 French imports of crude and products totalled 25,449,000 tons, of which 
12,148,000 passed through the Canal. In the first half of 1956 (assessed 
on an annual projection) 13-8 million tons was routed through the Canal 
while 10 million tons moved via the Middle East pipeline system. Of 
indigenous production within the French Union the metropolitan area 
provides as yet almost the whole, viz. 878,000 tons, and although Algeria’s 
output has fallen sharply between 1953 (85,000 tons) and 1955 (20,000 
tons) oil exploration has been pressed forward with vigour. Of 
$15,085,000 expended on oil exploration in the Sahara in 1954 $1-6 
million was allocated for geological investigation, $6-1 million for 
geophysical surveys and $7-4 million for drilling. Perseverance and 
substantial investment have been rewarded by the discovery during the 
last year of three areas where oil is considered to lie in considerable 
quantities the accurate assessment of which must await the determination 
of the drill. The find of S.N.R-E.P.A.L. at Hassi Messaoud 63 miles 
south west of Ouargla contains a substantial quantity of excellent quality 
oil yielding some 7 cubic metres of oil and 250 cubic metres of gas an hour. 
The well was run down to a depth of 11,270 ft. in December, 1956, and is 
thought to have reached a structure containing some 1,000 million tons 
of oil. 

Three hundred miles to the south east of Hassi Messaoud, adjacent to the 
Algeria-Libyan border, oil has been discovered in a waterless waste at 
Edjelé by C.R.E.P.S. Here the seventh well is being drilled to locate oil 
at a depth of between 1,000-1,500 ft. and tests reveal that the crude is 
superior in quality to that in U.S.A. and Venezuela. Access to the 
Mediterranean would have to be effected through Tunisia, Algeria or Libya, 
a distance of some 400 miles. Within 43 miles west of Edjelé is a third 
important discovery at Tiguentourine where a second well is being drilled. 
Tests have revealed a high quality sulphur-free oil at a depth of 1,500-2,000 
ft. The companies engaged in exploration are: Société Nationale de 
Recherche et d’Exploitation des Pétroles en Algérie (SN.R.E.PA.L,): 
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Compagnie Française des Pétroles (Algérie) (CF.P.A.); Compagnie des 
Pétroles d’Algérie (C.P.A.) (65 per cent. Royal Dutch Shell); and Com- 
pagnie de Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole ou Sahara (C.R.E.PS.) 
(35 per cent. Royal Dutch Shell). 

The three discoveries referred to are sited in the broad sedimentary band 
that is thought to sweep westward from Egypt, and raises the assumption 
that oil in commercial qualities is discoverable in both the Egyptian and 
Libyan Saharas where several groups of companies are already operating 
extensive concessions. In 1956 about £13 m. was spent on exploration in 
the Sahara representing about 37 per cent. of French investment for the 
discovery of oil in the French Union. This year about £16 m. is likely 
to be spent in this region. Although the potentialities of these fields will 
be rapidly assessed by further drilling, yet, owing to the scarcity of water 
and the absence of suitable transport facilities, exploitation is likely to be 
protracted. The authorities are studying the feasibility of constructing a 
pipeline to the Mediterranean Coast but do not anticipate initial delivery 
by pipe until 1962. It is estimated thet within ten years these fields are 
likely to satisfy a substantial part of the annual requirements of France. 

Iron Ore. The output of two of the biggest mines in Algeria, Ouenza 
and Bou Khadra, account for about two-thirds of the country’s output 
(24 million tons 1953), The ores range from lower cretaceous rocks to 
carbonates with pyrites at depth. Near the surface the iron carbonate is 
transformed into hematite and limonite with an iron content of about 
51 per cent. and a low percentage of phosphorus. The raw carbonate 
ores contain about 44 per cent. of iron. Exports from Algeria in 1953 
were over 3} million tons and Britain takes pride of place as the 
Protectorate’s best customer. During 1955 Britain drew from French 
North Africa 3-2 million tons compared with 4-1 from Sweden and 1:42 
from Canada, Marginal supplies were received from several other countries 
including Spain, Sierra Leone, North France and French Guinea. 

Reserves of iron ore have been located in many areas in the O.C.R.S. 
and adjacent States, viz., at Colomb-Béchar (60 per cent. Grade), in the 
Djebel Ougnat Mountains west of Colomb-Béchar 5 areas aggregating 
some 31 million tons—imi n’Tourza (56°8 per cent.), Alnif (43 per cent.), 
Taourit n’Achich (39:9 per cent.), El Focht (40/50 per cent), N’Kheila 
(56:3 per cent.) and Mecissi (40:9 per cent.}—and at Fort-Gourad in 
Mauritania in the S.W. Sahara. The valuable discovery in Mauritania is 
being operated by the Mauritania Iron Mines, Ltd., a joint venture of 
French, British and Canadian interests. It is estimated that there is 
sufficient ore in the Tindouf area, south of Agadir in the West Sahara, to 
supply the whole of Western Europe. The orebody is assessed at contain- 
ing from 400~1,000 million tons. 

The French steel industry secures its supplies chiefly from domestic ore, 
and it is apparent the French Union has a considerable surplus available 
for export. Exploration has revealed huge deposits of exceedingly high 
grade ore in the Algerian Sahara, Mauritania and the Northern Reaches of 
Central Africa, but as several factors govern development quite apart from 
the quality and size of the deposits, such as location and accessibility of 
supplies, successful exploitation of many of the rich finds-remote from the 
coastline will have to await substantial capital outlays and exhaustion of 
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more proximate ore bodies. During the next decade it is likely that much 
development will be experienced with a rising export both from the Canadian 
Labrador deposits and North Africa to victual the British steel industry. 
France is confronted with a grand opportunity, but uncertainty shrouds her 
capacity to perform it and the ability of North Africa to recognise it. The 
development of the Sahara would conduce to the benefit both of the French 
Union and the Northern States, but co-operation between States in the 
twentieth century is perplexed with intolerance, misunderstanding and 
mistrust from which no nation, great or small, can be spared. 
T. HL EL SKET 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—IV. THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 


F the Empress Eugénie has been the subject of as many biographies as 
Marie Antoinette it is because she was something more than the wife 
of an Emperor and the best dressed woman in France. A personality 

in her own right, she combined womanly charm with an active brain, a 
determined will and an unsullied character. No crowned head in the 
nineteenth century received more adulation andsnone was less spoiled. 
Highly emotional and possessed of a loving heart, she sampled the joys and 
sorrows of life in a measure rarely granted to mortals. The Austrian 
Ambassador, Prince Metternich, an intimate friend, described her as all fire 
and flame, and in his unconventional wife, Princess Pauline, she found a 
kindred spirit. Though not a maker of history like Elizabeth, Maria Theresa 
or Catherine the Great, she witnessed at close quarters some major trans- 
formations in the map of Europe and took some small part in the process. 
Though she declined repeated suggestions to write her memoirs we learn her 
innermost thoughts from her correspondence, from the testimony of a host 
of witnesses, and above all from the Alba family archives first utilised in 
Robert Sencourt’s fine biography. Napoleon II was the most secretive of 
men, Eugénie one of the most uninhibited of women. Everyone knew what 
she thought of events and policies, whom she hated and whom she loved. 
Her father, Comte de Montijo, a grandee of Spain, had fought for 
Napoleon in the Peninsular War and died when she was a child, and her 
mother was the formative influence of her early life. Her maternal grand- 
father, William Kirkpatrick, a Scot who had settled in Malaga as a wine 
merchant, was appointed United States Consul and assumed American 
nationality. To this Nordic strain she owed the auburn hair which excited 
admiration and differentiated her from the darker beauties of the south. 
In 1834 her mother, now living apart from her husband, took her two 
daughters to be educated at the Convent of the Sacré Coeur in Paris. The 
Countess had intellectual friends, among them Mérimée and Stendhal, the 
latter of whom regaled the little girls with breath-taking recollections of the - 
Russian campaign of 1812. In 1836, at the age of ten, she caught the first 
glimpse of her future husband as he was brought to the Conciergerie after 
his putsch at Strasbourg, for the sisters were on friendly terms with the wife 
of the Governor and happened to be with her at the critical moment. The 
death of their father in 1839 left his widow a rich woman with a house in 
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Madrid and a country estate. Before returning to Spain the daughters, who’ 
had learned some English from a governess, spent a year at school beyond 
the Channel. 

Back in Madrid at the age of fourteen, Eugénie witnessed the marriage 
of her elder sister to the Duke of Alba, the most illustrious of the grandees 
of Spain, descended not merely from the grim commander of Philip II but 
from the Duke of Berwick, bastard of James II and Arabella Churchill. 
The younger girl’s chance seemed to have arrived when a Marquis pretended 
to fall in love with her and she lost her heart to him. Her bliss turned to 
bitterness when she discovered that the suitor was employing her as a decoy 
to seduce her sister. In her despair she took poison, was with difficulty 
persuaded to swallow an antidote, and never recovered her faith in the 
constancy of men. 

No one could live in Madrid society in the thirties without taking some 
interest in political affairs. “‘I inherited my taste from my mother, in whose 
house I listened to talk of statesmen and diplomats, generals and journalists,” 
she told Paléologue half a century later. “On my marriage I tried to under- 
stand the Emperor’s problems, learning from him, from foreign diplomats, 
from books, and I filled notebooks with my reading.” The raid of Louis 
Napoleon at Boulogne in 1840 made headlines in the European press, and 
his escape from the fortress of Ham six years later increased the interest 
of the Montijo family in the Bonapartist cause. Foreign travel enlarged 
Eugénie’s horizon. She was presented at Buckingham Palace where she saw 
for the first time the Queen who was to befriend her in sunshine and storm 
for the next sixty years. 

The Montijo family, with its tradition of Bonapartist sympathies, 
welcomed the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency of the Second 
Republic in 1848. When Eugénie met him for the first time at the house 
of Princess Mathilde he was infatuated. She had neither need nor desire 
to practise the arts of coqueiy: she had merely io be her natural self. 
Invitations to the Flysée followed the coup of 1851, and the final scene of 
the romance was staged at Compiègne after the proclamation of the Empire 
a year later. Rebuffed in his attempt to instal the lovely Spaniard as a 
maitresse en titre, he proposed to her in January, 1853, and hurried on the 
ceremony in Notre Dame. 

The Emperor’s choice provoked the same amazement as the selection of 
the penniless Marie Leczinska for Louis XV. In both cases it was widely 
felt that the ruler had let his country down. No one judged her more 
harshly and more unjustly than the newly installed British Ambassador 
Lord Cowley. The Emperor, he reported, had been captured by an 
adventuress. ‘‘To bear the way men and women talk of their future 
Empress is astounding. Things have been repeated to me which the 
Emperor has said of her and others which have been said to him which it 
would be impossible to commit to paper. She has played her game so well 
that he can get her in no other way but marriage, and it is to gratify his 
passions that he married her. People are already speculating on their 
divorce. The marriage is a very false step. To pat this intrigante on the 
throne is a lowering of the Imperial dignity with a vengeance.” After the 
ceremony the Ambassador returned to the charge. ‘“* His foolish marriage 
has done him an infinity of harm in the country. It was of course ill- 
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received in Paris, even by his friends, and it has set all the women against 
him. Church and army disapprove.” Cowley might have added the 
Emperor’s first cousins, Princess Mathilde and Prince Napoleon, the former 
resenting the loss of her place as the first lady of France, the latter grudging 
the Emperor the heir he needed to stabilise the régime. That the partnership 
was not a complete success was the fault of the fickle ruler, not of his wife. 

In the course of a long life the Empress loved only two persons, her sister 
and her son, with all her heart and soul, but for a brief space she was in 
love with the Emperor. Her letters to the Duchess of Alba mirror her 
emotions during the few days between her engagement and the marriage 
ceremony. ‘I say goodbye to my family and my country to dedicate myself 
wholly to the man who has loved me enough to raise me to his throne. I 
love him. It is a great guarantee for our happiness. He is noble of heart 
and devoted. One must know him in his intimate life to know how highly 
one must think of him. On the eve of mounting one of the greatest thrones 
of Europe I cannot help feeling a certain terror. The responsibility is 
immense, Good and evil will be attributed to me. I have never been 
ambitious, but I have not risen from so low a place as to feel giddy. Sol 
have accepted this great position as a Divine mission, and I thank God for 
having placed on my path a heart so noble and so devoted as that of the 
Emperor. I had almost ceased to believe in happiness and now I do again.” 
“The more one looks at her,” reported Palmerston a year after her 
marriage, “ the prettier one thinks her.” That with such a destiny and such 
a face she never for a moment lost her head or her heart is a tribute to her 
strength of character. Three years after her marriage and after a dangerous 
confinement she presented the ruler with the heir for whom he longed to 
underpin the Second Empire. 

The radiant dawn was too good to last. She knew too much of his 
dissolute record to expect fidelity, accepting his petits divertissements as 
philosophically as possible though not always without anger and grief. Miss 
Howard, whom he had brought from London, and taken on his tours during 
the Presidency, was bought off with cash and a title; but two years after the 
birth of the Prince Imperial the Countess of Castiglione was despatched by 
Cavour to win his aid for the ambitions of the House of Savoy. Their son was 
confided to the care of Dr. Evans, the friendly American dentist in Paris, 
and grew up as Dr. Hugenschmidt to earn his living in the same profession. 
No liaison, however, excited the wrath of the Empress so hotly as that 
with the lowbom Marguerite Bélanger, the du Barry of the Second Empire, 
whom she visited and vainly begged to disappear. “Do not imagine I 
have not always been aware of this man’s infidelities,” she exclaimed to 
Walewski, himself a bastard of Napoleon. “I have tried everything, even 
to make him jealous. It was in vain, but now he has sunk to this debauchery 
I can stand it no longer.” But stand it she did, for to injure her husband 
was to damage the prospects of the son for whom she lived. In 1866 the 
British Ambassador reported that he was starting a new flirtation with 
Countess Mercy d’Argenteau. “ There is no saying what influence such 
a woman might gain, and I shall look out for squalls an the other side of 
the ménage.” 

As the health of the Emperor waned the influence of the Empress waxed. 
She took little interest in the Crimean War, but the Italian campaign of 1859 
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touched her closely. Though she had pleaded for the life of the bomb- 
thrower Orsini, she dreaded any changes which might threaten the posses- 
sions of the Pope. “I have never been a clerical,” she explained to 
Paléologue in old age. ‘“‘ Clericalism means the interference of the clergy 
in politics, Were there any priests in my entourage? Not one. There was 
no clericalism at the Tuileries. I am not an Ultramontane, indeed I was 
something of a Gallican.” But she shared the opinion of most Catholics 
that some territory was needed to secure the independence of the Pope, 
and France was pledged to the Temporal Power which had been restored by 
French troops in 1849. When Paléologue listed the mistakes of the Second 
Empire as he saw them, she replied that there had only been one. “We 
ought not to have hoisted the flag of nationality; that alone was our error.” 
When the storm burst in 1870 the French garrison withdrew from Rome, 
Victor Emmanuel battered his way in, and the Temporal Power collapsed. 
But that was not the whole of the tragedy, for the Emperor’s veto on Rome 
as the capital frustrated his hopes of an Italian alliance. Yet to have 
sacrificed the Temporal Power would have been infamy. She had always 
detested Victor Emmanuel for his anti-Papal and anti-clerical policy, his 
coarse manners and his dissolute life. In 1862 Lord Cowley reported her 
saying that if the Emperor withdrew the French garrison from Rome and 
that as a result the Pope had to quit, she would follow him wherever he 
went. It was of course only one of her temperamental outbursts, but the 
Italian adventure widened the gulf which had been opened by his infidelities. 
G. P. Gooca 
To be continued. 
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HE Home Secretary recently delivered an important speech in the 
House of Commons on Prison Reform. It was imaginative, humane, 
constructive, and well received on all sides. The proposals outlined 

reflected the popular attitude toward this Public Service which has been 
slowly evolving in Britain for nearly two hundred years. The aim of-this 
article is to give a general survey of methods adopted in the past with 
regard to disturbers of the peace. Places of confinement or forcible 
restraint have been common for thousands of years. We read in the 
Bible that Joseph’s master being displeased with him “ put him in prison, 
a place where the king’s prisoners were bound.” Most famous among the 
prisons of antiquity were the great quarries of Syracuse (used in the days 
of Cicero) for the safe keeping of troublesome individuals from all over 
Sicily. In the Middle Ages every English castle had its “keep” for the 
custody of idle serfs and enemies. Secing that civilisation can neither 
emerge nor persist save in a community, the State regards certain acts 
as inimical to its stability and welfare. Having imposed definite duties 
upon its citizens it feels bound, in turn, to protect their lives and property. 
A lawbreaker is regarded as a public enemy and, if not put to death, is 
placed where he can do no harm. Such places came into being in England 
after 1166 when the Assize of Clarendon directed that gaols be built in 
all counties and boroughs—the gaol in the early days often being the cellar 
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of the courthouse or the back room of an inn. The Elizabethan Age 
produced another institution known as “the bridewell,” whose purpose 
was to provide work for the unemployed poor, and that vagrants, idle 
apprentices and the like might be reformed by laborious discipline. In 
the seventeenth century the distinction was made between a misdemeanour 
and a felony, but where the line was drawn is sometimes difficult to see. 
For misdemeanours or “‘ minor” offences such as forestalling or regrating, 
using false weights or measures the punishment was the pillory or the 
stocks, branding with a red-hot iron, mutilation like the cropping of the 
ears, imprisonment following in special cases. After 1637 when restric- 
tions were imposed on the Press, all who printed books without a licence 
or who libelled the government were treated in at least one of these 
` ways—instances are Alexander Leighton, William Prynne, John Lilburne 
and Daniel Defoe. Not until the nineteenth century were the stocks and 
the pillory (common to several countries) abolished in the United 
Kingdom. A “major” crime or felony was punished by a severe prison 
sentence which frequently ended on the scaffold. Indeed so numerous 
were the death sentences that prison was regarded as the ante-chamber to 
the gallows. As recently as last century there were upwards of two 
hundred “‘ capital” offences—forging a bank note; shoplifting to the 
value of five shillings, poaching, cutting down a tree, were all reckoned 
in this category. ‘“ There is no regenerating a felon in this life, and for 
his own sake as well as for. the sake of society I think it is better to 
hang,” declared a learned judge. Executions took place in public and 
were witnessed by large crowds who looked upon them as free entertain- 
ments. The “upper” classes frequently bought window-seats overlooking 
the gallows for £10 apiece. Public hangings did not become illegal 
until 1868. 

Within the prisons themselves conditions were almost incredible. For 
one thing, the governorship was sold by auction to private individuals 
who made what they-could out of the transaction. Sometimes the post 
was secured by bribery. One of the Newgate governors paid a yearly 
sum to Sir Francis Mitchell, a justice of Middlesex, to send all his prisoners 
there. The lease of the wardenship of the Fleet prison was acquired for 
£5,000 by a notorious scoundrel for his own and his son’s lifetime. The 
profits were reaped in several ways, e.g., by the sale of liquor and food 
(the official ration being a pennyworth of bread per day and cold water), 
by the provision of superior sleeping arrangements and by easement of 

“ irons,”; a charge also was levied for entering and leaving the prison. 
Means of escape might be secured for a “consideration.” Even when 
tried and proved innocent, prisoners were not granted their liberty until 
the required fee was forthcoming. Not until 1744 could the acquitted 
leave the court a free man. “No brigands were more successful in 
wringing ransom out of their unfortunate victims than the keepers of the 
prisons of the eighteenth century.” 

in, there was no classification of the inmates. Tried and untried, 
hardened criminals and first offenders, diseased and healthy, hardened 
criminals and persecuted divines and women of the streets, debtors and 
drunkards were all herded together. Committal for debt was extremely 
common—an “honest” debtor, the victim of imprudence or misfortune, 
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suffered the bitterest hardship. He sometimes starved because his plight 
made it impossible to meet the price of the barest necessities. The 
conditions respecting women and child prisoners were equally, if not still 
more, abominable. From a hygienic standpoint there was little to choose 
between eighteenth-century prisons. They were dark, damp, unventilated, 
overcrowded and insanitary. In one of them a sewer ran uncovered 
through a stone floor. “Gaol fever” was rampant. It is estimated that, 
from this cause alone, one quarter of the prison population disappeared 
annually. At the “ Black Sessions” of the “Old Bailey” in May 1750 
the whole court went down with this disease, caught from the prisoners 
in the dock. Many died including the Lord Mayor of London, four of 
the six judges, forty jurors and court officers. Jt was not until John 
“Howard published in 1777 his State of the Prisons that effective measures 
began to be taken against many outrageous happenings. 

Associated with punishment was transportation to the American 
colonies, begun in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1717 Parliament authorised 
it as an alternative to hanging. ‘The sentence was for fourteen years. For 
other than a “capital” offence it was for half that period. All were 
compelled to labour on the plantations like slaves, the system virtually 
amounting to peonage. By 1775 about two thousand men and women 
were deported yearly. So terrible were the conditions aboard ship that 
sometimes upwards of one-third of the human cargo perished on the 
voyage. With the signing of the Treaty of Independence came the end 
of transportation to America. The government, now faced with the 
problem of finding accommodation for felons, met the situation by con- 
verting a number of old wooden warships into “ hulks,” and male convicts 
were employed on public works such as arsenals and dockyards. “Of 
all places of confinement that British history records, the hulks were 
apparently the most brutalising and the most horrible.” It is authorita- 
tively stated that in 1841 no fewer than 3,522 convicts were serving in 
them, and the system was not abolished until 1858. 

With the re-birth of transportation—this time to Australia—the first 
consignment was sent out in 1778. The convicts were landed not (as 
commonly supposed) at Botany Bay but at a spot where the city of Sydney 
now stands. Batches were later sent to Van Dieman’s Land, Norfolk 
Island, and Swan River. At one period there was transportation to 
Africa, but as the men quickly succumbed to the climate the destination 
was abandoned. On board the sailing ships the convicts fettered (hand 
and foot) were brutally treated and herded below decks like cattle. 
Conditions in respect to women deportees were equally reprehensible. 
It is estimated that during the eighty years of these later transportations 
the number reached approximately 100,000. Arrived in Australia the 
male convicts (chained in gangs) were employed in clearing the bush and 
road building. Some were assigned to government officials as servants, 
With the discovery of the continent’s vast resources—wheat growing, sheep 
farming and so forth, the colony rapidly developed under this conscripted 
labour, the same method being adopted by other countries during the 
time of their colonial expansion. The Penal Servitude Act of 1853 
brought it to an end in Britain. The system still obtains in certain 
States, Portugal being the first in which it assumed large proportions. 
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It may here be stated that Russian prisoners have been employed on public 
works, e.g., the building of the White Sea Canal; and that some European 
countries have schemes of payment for prison labour; the proceeds being 
divided between the State, the prisoner’s family, and the prisoner himself 
on his discharge. 

The > long-tried methods adopted in the United Kingdom for the repression 
of crime proved strikingly ineffective. Instead of criminals being reformed 
they became brutalised, hardened, anti-social, and unfit to take their 
proper place in society. The idea of wreaking vengeance on lawbreakers 
has now been abandoned by all civilised peoples. Today punishment is 
given with the three-fold aim of protecting the community, discouraging 
others, and reforming the criminal. In connection with the last named 
special attention is given to the psychological side. By Peel’s Gaol Act 
of 1823 all the worst abuses of the former system have been eliminated. 
No longer are the treadmill and the crank in operation; the cropped head 
and the broad arrow on the uniform have disappeared. Solitary confine- 
ment in the literal sense (through which many lost their reason) has, largely 
owing to the influence of American penology, been discontinued. Produc- 
tive industry—thereby reducing the heavy cost of administration—has 
been introduced. There is now satisfactory sanitation and sufficient 
nourishing food; special hospital treatment is given when required; and 
there are opportunities for cultural and spiritual development Young 
offenders of both sexes may be sent to a “ Borstal” Institution or to an 
Approved School Resulting from these and other measures for the 
reformation of wrongdoers Britain is among the countries with the smallest 
relative percentage of their population within prison walls. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, former Attorney-General, lately reported that nearly nine times 
out of ten a discharged prisoner made good in the end. Out of every 
hundred men and women sent to prison for the first time, only twelve 
returned again, and this was largely owing to the help given them by the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. Previous to the First World War only 
about 30 per hundred thousand were serving sentences in Britain compared 
with 56 in France, 61 in Belgium, 126 in Italy. Even after World War I 
the daily average prison population was less than 25,000. All prisons 
in the United Kingdom are now under the control of the Home Office 
and, incidentally, were the first of the Social Services to be nationalised. 

The death penalty is carried out in various countries in about thirty 
different ways, the best known being the guillotine, the electric chair 
and the hangman’s rope. Brazil, Holland, Sweden, Norway and Portugal 
have abandoned capital punishment, whilst in Belgium and Denmark it 
is a dead letter. The Soviet Union abolished it in 1941 but later restored 
it for sabotage and treason., Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
the tendency of every State has been to reduce the number of “ capital” 
offences. With the passing of Parliamentary Acts in 1823, 26 and °37 
came an increasingly rapid fall in the number of crimes punishable in 
Britain by death, the sentence being now passed only for murder and 
treason. In the armed Services, however, certain breaches of discipline 
are regarded as “capital” offences. The final result of the recent Bill 
for the entire abolition of hanging has yet to be decided. Meariwhile the 
pros and cons continue to be hotly debated. R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


HE United States today is prosperous, content for the most part with 
T domestic affairs, but worried about international developments 
i in the Middle East. Socially, there are three main 
problems. The first is the age-old problem of the colour bar. The second, 
the elimination of poverty. The third, greater social security against the 
hazards of life, especially sickness. 

The colour bar is being whittled away fairly rapidly in most parts of 
the United States. But in many areas of the Deep South there is being 
staged a last-ditch fight against the never-ending flow of court decisions 
making unconstitutional all forms of racial discrimination. Violence has 
occurred in some areas, and Negro leaders have appealed to the President 
to use his good offices to end civil disorders, That segregation is on the 
way out is obvious. But it is also obvious that in agricultural areas of 
the Deep South it will be a long time a-dying. The growth of industry 
in the Southern States has helped considerably to abolish discrimination 
in factories, transportation, end social life generally. But in the back- 
woods there is still a hatred and a fear of the Negroes from which the 
rising generation is not exempt. 

The majority of American families are not poor. They can rightly be 
described as middle class, at least so far as income is concerned. But 
there are pockets of poverty in certain industrial areas and, more especially, 
in marginal farming areas. Poverty is also found among those families 
who have suffered misfortune, for in the United States the emphasis is on 
opportunity and hard work. Those who are denied the opportunity and 
are prevented for one reason or another from doing hard work, find 
themselves pushed inexorably to the bottom of the social scale. The 
hazards of life in the United States somehow appears far more disastrous 
than similar hazards in less rich countries. For in a country where riches 
and possessions are the main criteria of social regard, the unfortunate 
doubly suffer. They lack riches and they lack self and social respect. 
The absence of a National Health Service and similar social safeguards are 
major stumbling blocks in the road to personal. happiness and content in 
the United States. 

Politically, the United States is once again split down the legislative 
middle: the Democrats have control of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the Republicans control the White House. There is 
thus even more need than usual for co-operation and for the formation 
of those temporary groups of Republicans and Democrats which for the 
most part can alone ensure the passing of needed legislation. The swing 
to the Democrats over recent years was given full expression in the 
Presidential elections of November 1956 when President Eisenhower was 
re-elected with nearly a ten-million vote majority but failed to carry with 
him either House of Congress. This event, unusual in American politics, 
signifies quite clearly that President Eisenhower has a personal charm 
and popularity not found in a majority of Republican politicians. The 
New Republicanism should not be confounded with Presidential appeal : 
it was the latter and not the former which won the White House. The 
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Republicans will have to reconstruct themselves if they are to turn the 
tide in their favour. 

Internationally, the emphasis is now on the Middle East. Ever since 
the United States decided to try to fill the vacuum in the Middle East 
caused by the abrupt ending of British and French influence in many 
Middle East countries, there has been a growing concern over the direction 
and scope of American foreign policy. There are those who feel that the 
Middle East is regarded by the Soviet Union as her soft under-belly which has 
to be protected at all cost. These Americans, for the most part, realise 
the possibility of war in that area but accept it as part and parcel of the 
cost of American self-interest and self-protection. Most Americans seem 
prepared to follow the President’s lead and request for support. But there 
has been some questioning of the wisdom of the step, and there is a 
feeling that American diplomacy has entered an area which- is full of 
pitfalls and road traps. There is no elation in the United States about .- 
this new Middle East venture: only a feeling that it is necessary. : 

Relations between Britain and the United States, which were strained 
considerably at the time of the Suez police action by Britain and France, 
are now on a firmer footing. The United States is not in too happy a 
position. On the one hand she wishes to work in co-operation with her 
oldest allies; on the other hand she wishes to dissociate herself from 
Britain and France in Middle Eastern minds. It is still not clear how © 
successfully she will reconcile the irreconcilables. Nor is it clear how far 
she will be able and willing in future to- regard Britain as her most 
important ally. The trend in Europe, including Britain, towards an 
economically federated Europe of some 250 million population, may 
reduce the importance of each separate country. It could be that the 
United States will gradually regard Europe as a whole rather than as a 
collection of sovereign States and will prefer to negotiate with a Joint 
Council of Europe, or some such body, rather than with single countries. 

Economically the scene in the United States is one of prosperity and 
relative abundance. The great majority of American families have 
enough to eat and drink, and enough opportunities for self-expression 
given the will, The number of families with two cars is growing steadily. 
Houses now usually have two or two-and-a-half bathrooms. The time 
is not far distant when each bedroom will have its own bath, and, possibly, 
each adult his (or her) own car and garage. Houses with two and three- 
car garages are now quite common. Even the middle class can often give 
“ Junior ” a car of his own following graduation from High School. True, 
it may be a pass-me-down, but it is a car nonetheless. Whether tho 
typical American family is a happy one is a question more problematical 
than that of family income, number of families with cars, and the number 
of children going on to college. There are, of course, millions of families 
living happily in small country towns and having fishing, shooting, hunting, 
and motoring as their fresh air hobbies. In the smaller American cities 
(towns they would be in Britain) there is a lack of that excitement, bustle 
and chaos found in the larger American cities such as Chicago, New York 
and Los Angeles. But for big city dwellers the smaller cities offer nothing 
much except in some areas in the holiday season and when retirement is 
being contemplated. Most Americans have to put up with a poor daily 
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newspaper, with commercial radio and television most of which is padded 
silliness and twaddle, and with the cinema—+the fresh air drive-in country 
type and the usual city typ. Motoring, of course, is as common as 
bus-riding in Britain. 

Despite the growth of educational opportunities, there seems to be an 
ever-growing preoccupation with material things. American families have 
a total debt of $150 billion (Ze., thousand million). About fifty per cent. 
have no debt at all, but it is not uncommon to find young couples saddled 
with debts to five or six or even more firms and banks. Some banks 
advertise their willingness to assume and consolidate debts for “‘ consumer 
convenience.” Naturally they make an adequate charge and make sure 
that there is a steady source of income, The spread of college education 
is resulting in even lower stendards. ‘The college degree is now, for the 
most part, an indication of ability to be trained for higher clerical and 
professional work, according to the college, It is the entrance fee to the 
white collar classes. Even so, about fifty per cent. of the best high school 
graduates are unable for financial reasons to go on to college. The habit 
of working one’s way through college is still as common as ever, but many 
Americans prefer, not unnaturally perhaps, to enter the well-paid industrial 
field to going to college, working one’s way for four years, and then 
becoming one of the relatively under-paid white collar classes. 

The gaining of a Bachelor's degree is but the first of a long and tedious 
series of steps for those who wish to have an academic career. A Master’s 
degree is essential for progress in the academic field; a Doctorate is the 
trade union card for many if not most of the higher posts in education, 
journalism, economics and banking. Yet there is still scope for individual 
non-academic talent, provided there is also a desire for hard work and, 
in some cases at least, a willingness to close one’s eyes to high moral 
standards and a strict interpretation of the law. Most Americans, however, 
accept their limitations, get what schooling they can, enter what appears 
to be the most suitable trade or profession, get married and take their 
chance in life. They live as well as they can afford, if not better. They 
move from one job to another and from one district or State to another 
as the whim and opportunity affords. The degree of mobility varies with 
age and type of work. The most mobile are the young unskilled workers, 
the most stable the old, well-educated professional workers. The demand 
for still higher and higher living standards is outpacing the rise in 
industrial productivity : the result has been a touch of inflation. Industrial 
profits are being squeezed between higher costs of labour and materials 
and consumer resistance to rising prices. Yet industry is still expanding 
and spending record or near-record amounts on construction and new 
plant. The growing population and the greater wealth of the country 
seem to assure a demand for a steadily widening range of luxury goods. 
In fact, we seem to have reached a point where a majority of Americans 
have just about as much as is good for them. But there is no end to 
human desires and human ingenuity in satisfying them. The marginal 
return grows smaller and smaller. Troubles multiply—witness the 
motorist’s difficulties in many urban areas. There must surely be a 
point of no return. Jonn BROWN 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


NE October day in the year 1783 there could be seen setting out from 
Windsor Castle a colourful cavalcade, It consisted of the Queen, and 
her daughters dressed in muslin, with their ladies-in-waiting, all 

packed into two coaches, each coach drawn by six horses. Behind, on 
horseback, rode the King, accompanied by two equerries wearing the 
Windsor livery of gold and blue. Their destination was Bulstrode Park, 
which lies between Fulmer and Gerrards Cross. After passing over the 
Thames and through the narrow street at Eton they eventually reached 
Stoke common, having skirted the village of Stoke Poges; from there they 
soon entered the gates of Bulstrode where then lived the third Duke of 
Portland, who that year had been appointed Prime Minister in the 
Whig Parliament, for it was not until eleven years later he joined Pitt's 

This afternoon visit by George III and his Queen and daughters may have 
been the first time he came to Bulstrode, but it was not the only time that 
this country residence was the centre of political and social life, for the 
second Duke of Portland who married the Duke of Oxford’s daughter, Lady 
Margaret Cavendish Harley, had been a genial and popular host, and his 
wife, a gifted hostess, was the friend of Mrs. Delany, some of whose famous 
correspondence was written from the grotto in the gardens at Bulstrode. 
The Portlands had a rare collection of pictures and beaux arts, not least 
among the latter the famous Portland vase, now in the British Museum. 
There was a splendid library, too, and we can assume that all these treasures 
were seen by the King and Queen on their visit. Horace Walpole, when 
staying with his sister Lady Maria Churchill and her husband Charles 
Churchill (nephew of the great Duke of Marlborough) at Chalfont Park, 
would drive the few miles up the hill to Bulstrode, where, as the Portland’s 
guest, he admired “ the brave gallery of pictures,” all of which were sold 
in 1786, but the mansion itself he found ‘‘ Dutch and triste.” Evidently he 
wished to improve his sister’s home at Chalfont St. Peter, which lies beside 
the Misbourne stream and is now the headquarters of the Aluminium 
Research station, for as a result of his visits there he “left some of the 
‘Strawberry Hill influence on the place,” * an influence which is clearly seen 
today. More appreciative of Bulstrode was Mrs. Montagu, who described 
it as “the most charming place I ever saw—a very magnificent house, fine 
garden and beautiful park.” Much of the original gardens are still there, 
but the house has been replaced by a later one. 

Only a few miles from the Portland’s home Edmund Burke was living in 
his large house Gregories at Beaconsfield, which he later named Butler’s 
Court. Elected to the small Chiltern township of Wendover in 1765, this 
brilliant Irishman seems to have soon decided that Buckinghamshire was to 
be his home, for not only was he absorbed in the political side of the county 
but in its agricultural interests. “I have purchased,” he writes, “ a house, 


* E, S. Roscoe, Little Guide to Buckinghamshire. 
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with an estate of about 600 acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four 
miles from London, where I now am. It is a place exceedingly pleasant; 
and I purpose (God willing) to become a farmer in good earnest.” In spite 
of the fact that Gregories was far beyond his purse, and that the profits 
from the farm were eaten up by the cost of maintaining such a large place, 
money burdens did not worry Burke. Here he entertamed Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale on their way back from a visit to Wales; here Garrick 
and Reynolds found a kindly host, and the poet Crabbe a helping hand at a 
critical time, and from here he would drive over to visit the Portlands at 
Bulstrode. Mrs. Thrale gives a description of the way the Irishman’s home 
was run “ among dirt, cobwebs, pictures, and statues.” Yet in this setting 
was gathered the flower of eighteenth-century minds and culture. For thirty 
years Beaconsfield remained the home of Burke, where he not only enter- 
tained the famous but made friends with the poor. Now he lies in the 
church there. Nothing remains of Gregories save the name in a built-up 
area, for the house was bumt down in 1813. There is one local incident 
that tells of the kindness and generosity of the Irishman towards French 
refugees. Louis XVII himself came to Beaconsfield to thank Burke for 
his help to them, and at Penn, a village on the Chiltern uplands, he founded 
a school for the orphans of Frenchmen who had fallen in the royal cause. 
These boys wore in their caps ths inspiriting words “ Vive le roi.” To these 
‘young refugees Burke was a much-loved figure, and it was mainly through 
his generosity, ill afford the money as he could, that the school was 
maintained. Later it was taken over by the State. The only trace left of 
this school is a field at Penn still called the French school meadow. 

Yet another statesman found a haven in Buckinghamshire. Five years 
before Burke died at his Beaconsfield home William Wyndham, Lord 
Grenville, Secretary of State in his cousin’s the younger Pitt’s government, 
bought a large waste tract of land between Taplow and Beaconsfield, called. 
Dropmore. On this heathery ground there was but one cottage; soon the 
new owner built a large and commodious house to which he brought his 
bride, Anne Pitt, his cousin, and the cousin of the younger Pitt. Here 
Lord Grenville, who, unlike the Duke of Portland, was first a Tory and 
then a Whig,`planned the planting of trees, which today have reached their 
splendour. “Solemn cedars raise themselves from the turf, the deodara 
extends its drooping branches high in the air.” It is not only these superb 
giants that today are the glory of the estate, it also lies in the gorgeous 
display of colour from the massed rhododendrons and azaleas which in 
early summer make the place one of the wonders of English landscape 
gardening, and which the present owner, Lord Kemsley, allows visitors to 
enjoy on certain days. 

Horace Walpole knew yet another great house in Buckinghamshire, for at 
Stowe House, in a more northerly part of the county, he was the guest of 
the Duke of Buckingham. Writing to Conway in 1770 he describes the 
many “ Pseudo-classical erections ” that were placed about the grounds 
there. “Twice a day we made a pilgrimage to every heathen temple in that 
province that they call a garden,” he complains. Of the three properties 
Dropmore, Gregories, and Bulstrode it is only the former that remains a 
memorial to the statesman who lived there and gathered round him the 
leading politicians, writers, artists and society men and women of the day. 
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The close proximity to London and to Windsor made these estates a chosen 
area, apart from the rural peace and unspoiled beauty which this county 
afforded them. This peace is still enjoyed by statesmen, for is there not 
Chequers ? 

From the large houses that flourished in the eighteenth century it is well 
to turn to the homely village life of that time. And who has not left us a 
better picture than the poet Gray? When staying with his mother and aunt 
at Stoke Poges in humble surroundings, very different from the milieu in 
which his friend Horace Walpole moved, he came very close to the poor 
around him. He saw, and with his keen sympathy felt their “ chill 
penury.” For in the eighteenth century the English peasants had sunk to 
their lowest ebb of poverty, partly owing to the enclosure of the commons 
- which robbed them of their common rights. To give an idea of what that 
meant to them, 318,777 acres of common land in the reign of George IL 
were enclosed, but in the reign of George IM it amounted to 5,686,400 
acres, all taken from the village people. On that land the cottagers had 
grazed their cows and had space to keep their pigs and geese. In fact up 
till then the countrymen had lived as small landowners themselves, working 
for the large landowners when they wished. It is true that under this 
method the land may not have yielded so good a return, and the enclosures 
benefited the larger landowners, but it made paupers of the majority of the 
village people. One shilling a day, and eighteenpence in harvest time was 
their recorded wage. No wonder they became an object of charity, and 
that the dreaded workhouse faced them im their old age. It was during 
Gray’s solitary walks around Stoke Poges that he may have pondered over 
these facts, and sympathised with “ their homely joys and destiny obscure?” 
and felt moved to record “the short and simple annals of the poor.” He 
felt the injustice of their restrictions: 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did n’er unroll; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

How deeply did he feel their repression is expressed in those two words 
“ noble rage.” 

For a more cheerfal picture of village life we go to the Blecheley Diary 
of the Reverend William Cole, the friend both of Horace Walpole and of 
Gray, with whom he was at Eton. The diary covers the two years from 
1765 and brings to life as vividly as do Jane Austen’s novels in the nine- 
teenth century the social and rural happenings of the eighteenth. We read 
of Cole drinking tea “ under the walnut tree in the yard,” of writing to 
Mr. Wedgwood “ about my china,” of his man Tansley sent to the market 
with £30 to buy two horses; of wet days when it was too bad for his chaise 
to be taken out; of a letter from his niece Apthorp “ thanking me for Paris 
Ear-Rings of FireStone and Marchesite,” reminding us that Parson Cole 
had gone to Paris previously, with a view to settling in France. One day 
he received a letter from Horace Walpole from Paris, saying “ that he had 
wrote a letter to Mr. Rousseau under the name of the King of Prussia, 
to ridicule him and his affectations, which had made some Noise at Paris.” 
Then we learn of Parson Cole’s anxiety over “ my little horse,” for the 
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Physic did not agree with him, so he was forced to “ give him Jolop in 
the Morn: and Gin after Dinner.” Before this a neighbour had wished 
to borrow his little Dun Horse to carry Edmund Holt to Eton. Constant 
gifts were given and received; a brace of fine trout and a lobster would 
arrive at the Parsonage; another time it was a brawn and Cotenham cheeses, 
whilst Mr. Cole “ gave a Pig to Mr. Troutbeck and another to Mr. Pomfret.” 
On Christmas Day he entertained twenty-five poor to dinner in his kitchen; 
he dined out with friends as cheerfully as he baptised, married and buried 
his parishioners. He was indignant over “ the baneful Practice of Inclosures 
making it difficult for young People to marry, as was used,” for the sons 
were forced to live with their fathers “ though much wanting to marry.” 
Bletchley of today is very different to the Blecheley of William Cole the 
antiquary; but the memory of this eighteenth-century personality who noted 
“Tom bottled off the Half Hogshead of Raisin Wine, which I make for the 
poor people when they are ill” and “I sent Plumbs and Codlins and 
Cabbages to my Neighbours ” will live on in his diary. 

There is a link between Cole and the poet William Cowper who made 
the Buckinghamshire village of Olney his home. Both were the friends of 
Mrs. Throckmorton, and both received kindness from her. By the time 
that Cowper and Mary Unwin had moved to Olney to live in the dreary, 
dark house in the High Street Cole had left Buckinghamshire. It was not 
the house which Cowper enjoyed, nor the small walled garden behind where 
he kept his tame hares, but the peaceful countryside through which the 
placid Ouse threads its way. Here with Mary Unwin, whose serenity and 
wisdom made her the companion he preferred to all others, he would take 
long walks. When the dominant evangelist, the Reverend John Newton, 
who had been the cause of their coming to Olney, exerted his morbid 
influence over the sensitive poet the country surroundings helped him to 
bring back that peace of mind which he invokes in one of his poems. 

In this short survey of people and places in Buckinghamshire in the 
eighteenth century some names have been passed over; the county historian 
George Lipscomb for one and Sir Francis Dashwood of Hell Fire Club at 
West Wycombe for another; but what has been recorded will show the 
richness of the associations that one county alone, in one century, can 
offer. THEODORA ROSCOE 


THE YEMEN AND THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 


HE Yemen is probably the least known of all the Arab countries, and 
only emerged as a sovereign independent State in 1918, after the 
Ottoman Turks had been obliged to evacuate it under the terms of the 

Armistice imposed by the victorious Allies at the end of World War I. 
Although a member of the United Nations for some years, it maintained a 
Tibetan-like aloofness as a minor member of the Arab League until last 
year, when the Imam Ahmed signed a Tripartite Military Pact with King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Colonel Nasser, which brought the country into 
the Egyptian—-Saudi-Arabian Axis. With a superficial area of about 80,000 
square miles and a population which does not exceed 2,000,000, it is 
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bounded on the north by Saudi Arabia, on the west by the Red Sea, 
and on the south and east by the Aden Protectorate and the Rub’al Khali, 
or Empty Quarter. Shafais (orthodox Moslems) form two-thirds of the 
population, and the Zeidis, the ruling class, form the remaining third. 

The present ruler, Imam Ahmed bin Yahya ud Din al Mutawwakil bin 
Muhammed al Mansur bin Yahya Hamid ud Din, King of the Yemen, Amir 
Al Mumineen (Commander of the Faithful) succeeded to his kingdom early 
in 1948, after the assassination of his father in a coup d'état led by Seiyid 
Abdulla ibn Al Wazir, who was subsequently beheaded. In April, 1955, 
Imam Ahmed himself weathered another coup d’état when his brother, the 
then Foreign Minister, tried to compel him to abdicate. The insurrection 
failed, and two of the Imam’s brothers lost their heads as a result. Like 
his father before him Ahmed is an absolute ruler and is much feared. There 
are many enemies of the régime. The late Imam Yahya only began to 
consolidate his position in the country after the departure of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1918. This took him many years to complete, as he was dealing 
with savage and fanatical tribesmen who were unused to strong control. 
By early 1934, however, he felt secure in the saddle, and concluded the 
Treaty of Sawa (which expires in 1974) with His Majesty’s Government. 
The importance of the Treaty lay in its Article II, which did not demarcate 
the frontier in detail between the Yemen and the Aden Protectorate, but 
laid down that the borderline separating the two territories would be hence- 
forth that which had divided them on the actual date of the signing of the 
Treaty, namely February 11, 1934. As there were scores of miles of 
what can be termed this status quo frontier which none of the Treaty 
negotiators had seen, it was quite impossible then (as it is now) for anyone 
to know exactly where the frontier lay in those areas, 

To complicate matters, years after the concluding of the Treaty, the 
Yemeni Government interpreted Article HI to mean that the status quo 
was also to be maintained south of the frontier, that is, inside the Aden 
Protectorate itself. Such a meaning could in fact be read into the Arabic 
version of the Article, but none of the negotiators of the Treaty had thought 
of this possible interpretation at the time. It meant, in effect, that any 
move by the Aden Government to consolidate its protection on the outlying 
parts of the Protectorate after the signing of the Treaty was ruled out. His’ 
Majesty’s Government held that this Yemeni interpretation was absurd, 
and that the maintenance of the status quo applied only to the frontier 
region. It follows, therefore, that over the years there have been many 
frontier disputes and repeated protests by the Yemeni Government that the 
Aden Administration, by extending its influence to certain parts of the 
Protectorate after the conclusion of the Treaty, had infringed both the spirit 
and the letter of that Treaty. As a result the Yemeni Government has gone 
out of its way to retaliate by disturbing the situation on the frontier and 
interfering with internal affairs in the Protectorate. In early 1956 it asserted 
that the whole of the Aden Protectorate was Yemeni territory, and that in 
the circumstances we were unlawfully colonising it. 

There are three other factors which have an important bearing on affairs 
in South West Arabia. The first is that the Yemen is a feudal State. It has 
viewed in the past, and continues to view, with alarm the political, social, 
and economic advances that have taken place in the Aden Protectorate 
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since the signature of the 1934 Treaty, as these reflect adversely on the 
near-medieval conditions within its own borders. The second is the matter ` 
of the relations between the two main sects in the Yemen, the Zeidis and 
the Shafnis. Briefly, the Zeidi is the highlander and the Shafai the low- 
lander, except in the frontier region, two-thirds of which is mountainous, 
and which is peopled exclusively by Shafais along its entire length. All 
Protectorate nationals are Shafais, and so are seven-eighths of the Arabs 
in the Crown Colony of Aden. For hundreds of years Zeidis and Shafais 
have actively disliked one another and continue to do so today. In this 
century (since the departure of the Turks) Zeidi policy with the Shafais 
has been harsh and domineering. The Zeidi is arrogant, fanatical and ultra- 
conservative, and regards himself as exalted above others. The Shafai is a 
. simpler being; quick-witted, quarrelsome, but more likeable. He has always 
writhed under the yoke of Zeidi leadership which he detests. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this antagonism, Zeidi and Shafai leaders did combine in 1948 
to do away with the Imam Yahya because of his dictatorial and feudal 
régime. They united in the hops of securing the accession of a Zeidi who 
would be acceptable to both sects, to prevent at any cost the accession 
of the Crown Prince (Ahmed the present ruler), and to introduce a liberal 
constitution. The plot miscarried; it was crudely organised. Imam Yahya, 
at the age of 84, was duly assassinated, but in spite of all his son Ahmed 
succeeded him. A reign of terror followed. Many of the leaders were 
imprisoned, some were beheaded, and the rest fled to Aden and elsewhere. 
Two of them are in Egypt—and were allowed for a time, last year, to attack 
the present Imam’s régime over the air—and one is in Germany. 

Prior to, and after, the abortive coup d'état of 1948, the Shafais toyed 
with the idea of separatism (which they would always prefer: a purely Shafai 
State, consisting of Yemeni, Protectorate and Adeni Shafais, numbering 
about two million) so as to escape continued Zeidi domination, or the 
replacement of the Zeidi Hamid ud Din dynasty of Imams by a Republic. 
At the outset they approached the British authorities in Aden for guidance 
and help but without success; this discouraged them, as they had a profound 
admiration for the British. I do not doubt that, later, they made advances 
to the Soviet; such was their state of mind that they would have preferred, 
and probably still do, Communist rule to that of the holiest of Zeidi 
Imams. However this may be, the advent of Nasser seemed to offer 
salvation. The Egyptian Dictator is opposed to feudal States, and the 
removal of the Imam Ahmed would suit him. If Egyptian support of the 
oppressed people of the Yemen (and they are oppressed) resulted in the 
disappearance of the Imam, Nasser would be acclaimed a national hero. 
As it is, his stock in South West Arabia is very high. The Imam himself 
is a sick man and goes in constant danger of assassination: he will not be 
removed by his people unless they are certain that he cannot stage a come- 
back. Few of them have forgotten the horrors of 1948. If the 
stresses persist, his régime cannot last very much longer. In the last resort, 
it would not be surprising if he passed through Aden on his way to seek 
safety elsewhere. It would be unwise to attempt to forecast the sequel to 
the present state of unrest on the Aden/Yemeni border since there are 
more imponderables and intangibles than ever to take into account; but if 
for the sake of argument one dared to ignore these, it would not be 
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surprising if negotiations between the interested parties ended in stalemate, 
to be followed in due course by a fresh rash of frontier incidents. South 
West Arabia is accustomed to this as part of its regular irregularity. 

B. W. SEAGER* 


SIR RONALD ROSS AND WORLD HEALTH 


BODY will deny today that the welfare and prosperity of the whole 

world can be very greatly increased. The first need is more hygiene, 

and the greatest obstacle to healthy development, taking the world 
as a whole, has been the mosquito-borne disease of malaria. Much progress 
has been made in controlling it since the last war, perhaps because the war 
repeated former lessons, too easily forgotten. It was discovered during the 
war that the large-scale movement of troops in many areas depended upon 
ample supplies of drugs to protect them from malaria. At one stage the 
British losses iņ Asia were so grave that Lord Wavell placed the defeat of 
malaria on a priority before that of the defeat of Japan. The real problem, 
however, is not the short-time emergency drugging of people—there are 
good supplies of the synthetic prophylactic drugs—but to reduce and 
eventually get rid of the permanently malarious regions. The answer is 
not in drugs alone. The answer was first propounded by the late Sir Ronald 
Ross after he had found malaria parasites in a mosquito, and demonstrated 
how the disease was transmitted. 

Ronald Ross was an obscure doctor in the Indian Medical Service whose 
father was a retired officer of the Indian Army. He was sent back to England 
for his schooling, became a medical student at Bart’s. and passed examina- 
tions with the minimum of distinction, being more interested in literature 
and music than medicine, which his father regarded as a career for him. 
For the first few years in the Indian Medical Service Ross read passionately 
in classical literature, wrote verse, including several poetic dramas, and the 
first of three romantic novels, Child of Ocean. This had the Robinson 
Crusoe theme of a man alone on an island, with the background of the 
Andamans which he visited. Wherever possible he also, to the astonishment 
of fellow-officers, kept with him not only a violin but a piano. Ross was 
not an ivory-tower type of poet: he soon was overcome by his humanitarian 
feeling as a doctor for the multitudes of suffering people. One of several 
poems that explain how he became increasingly interested in the study of 
tropical medicine and hygiene was entitled Indian Fevers. In this he wrote: 

I pace and pace and think and think and take 

The fever’d hands, and note down all I see... 
It concluded with what proved a prophetic prayer: 

O God, reveal through all this thing obscure 

The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause. 

Ross followed several lines of research into the cause of malaria, and 
used one prolonged leave in England to consult the best informed sources. 
One of the theories mooted was that malaria might be connected with 
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mosquitoes. He was encouraged to concentrate on this, though hardly 
anything was known then about the subject. Nobody realised there were 
hundreds of species of mosquito, for example. Several years of unrelenting 
application followed, during which he was a_ways trying to get to the most 
malarious areas. He succeeded in catching malaria and also cholera, which 
nearly killed him. Wherever he was he would capture mosquitoes, bottle 
them and try to get them to feed on the blood of malarious patients, hoping 
that he might find in the insect some trace of the malaria parasite, the 
appearance of which in human blood was already known. It was during 
a sweltering noon on August 20, 1897, when the monsoon was delayed and 
everybody weary with the heat and dust, that Ross in his stuffy little labora- 
tory at the military hospital in Secunderabed looked through the cracked 
eye-piece of his microscope and saw in the stomach tissue of a mosquito 
a dark stain. Wiping away the sweat which was blinding him, adjusting the 
focus of the eye-piece, he looked again. And, he says in his Memoirs, he 
laughed. In a type of mosquito he had recently noticed, which he called 
“ dapple-winged ”—it was indeed a female Anopheles—he now saw the 
pigmented malaria parasite. The next day he confirmed his observation and 
noted the parasitic cells had grown larger. Ee had dissected carefully all the 
tissues of about one thousand mosquitoes, each of which meant two hours 
of concentrated searching, before making this Columbus-like discovery of 
a new continent of knowledge. 

After his retirement from the Indian Medical Service m 1899 Ross’s 
energies were devoted to promoting more vigorous malaria-control measures. 
Before his death in 1932 he had visited many countries as a consultant, 
though his advice was sometimes ignored, with serious consequences. The 
late Sir Malcolm Watson applied and extended the technique of Ross’s 
measures on behalf of the Planters in Malava. The success was on a scale 
which confounded hide-bound sceptics. Another dramatic consequence of 
the new knowledge was due to American doctors who found yellow fever 
in another mosquito and cleared Havana of both yellow fever and malaria. 
Then came their successful work in the Panama Canal zone which made the 
engineering work possible, after the earlier failure by the Frenchman de 
Lesseps owing to those mosquito-borne diseases. The American army 
surgeon, W. C. Gorgas, who became Gereral Gorgas, head of the U.S. 
Medical Services, discussed their work wih Ross (see Ross’s Studies in 
Malaria, 1928) and in 1914 wrote to him saying: “It seems to me not 
extreme to say that it was your discovery that enabled ug to build the 
Canal.” It is not extreme to say that owing to our knowledge of the enemy 
we have to deal with many millions of lives have been saved and many 
moribund countries and regions have beea transformed. ‘There are still 
two to three hundred million people (especially children) suffering from 
malaria alone, but progress in controlling the disease since the last war has 
been much faster, largely due to the co-operation of international bodies 
with national and local authorities. Besides efficient synthetic drugs as 
prophylactics, the decisive new weapon is the easily applied insecticide, 
especially of the DIT type. 

The World Health Organisation, which now looks forward to the 
eradication of malaria, not merely protection from it, at a Malaria Con- 
ference in Athens last year reviewed progress, particularly in Southern 
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Europe from Spain to Bulgaria, and in Eastern Mediterranean countries. 
In the former area, before the introduction of DTT spraying at the end 
of the war, there were about 4,000,000 cases of malaria a year. The total 
is now less than 10,000. In Eastern Mediterranean countries, ‘‘ a reservoir 
of malaria throughout the ages,” malarious cases have been reduced from 
40 to 14 million since 1949. Cyprus has been completely cleared. Malaria 
control campaigns have been changed into malaria eradication campaigns 
in Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria. There is much food for 
thought about all this kind of progress which gets so much less attention 
than international bickerings. Some useful publicity may be hoped for 
when the Ross Institute of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine holds a public 
luncheon next month, to celebrate the centenary of his birth on May 13, 
1857. If we do not remember the benefactors of humanity who were our 
fellow-countrymen, we can hardly expect the rest of the squabbling world 
to give Britain credit where she most deserves the gratitude of mankind. 


R. L. Mgcroz* 


GOLDFISH 


None so arrayed shall be, 

Not Solomon, not he, 

Nor any king, yet sped 

He on his way, 
untrumpeted ; 

The weed held water world, 

Divides to his unfurled 

Swift banners, showing bold 

With unimaginable gold ; 

So at his passing, no 

Proud fanfare sends him by, 

But silence holds below 

A bubble of a sigh, 

Then lets it go. 


BERYL KAYE 


VIVE L'EMPEREUR 
(At Longwood, St. Helena: May, 1821) 


It was in Corsica, my native lend, 
That first I dreamed these visions that have rent 
The map of Europe, shattered the known world, 
Unhinged Heaven’s courses. May the ages find 
Their lesson of my prowess in the star 
That over-rode all tempests and became 
The guiding hand of God. I was not made 
To labour on the valleys’ little paths, 
But to bestride the mountains: I am he 
Who steered the whirlwind, gazed upon the glow 
Men call Eternity, the beacon-fire 
That is for all ambition. Have I failed 
Because my realms are shrunken to this isle, 
This rock-bound prison in the ocean, far 
From all my glory, all my battlefields, 
My France, my eagles, and my wings of Fame? 
What shall hereafter be my measurement? 
Am I to be adjudged as other men? 
I am above the motley, struggling crowd, 
Beyond their comprehension, past their praise. 
I am myself, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
A name to be so feared that mothers clasped 
Their babies to their breasts at sound of it, 
Aye, and to be beloved: my Grenadiers 
Would one and all have died for me ; they did 
In many thousands, gratefully I own, 
For me, for France, and for the glory gained. 
Their bones are strewn upon the sands of Time, 
Great warriors all. Ah, it was worth the price, 
The sword of power, the domination’s might, 
The kiss of Fame. That is not gone from me, 
Though all be gone, withered, and torn away, 
Even as my strength, my emperor’s strength. And now? 
. Who stands beside me, fallen though I be? 
Ah, what a fall, shaking the universe! 
I might be Earth’s pacificator now— 
Ask of the Great Dispenser: He should know. 
I blame it all on Grouchy—had he been, 
Six years ago, upon thosa fateful fields, 
As that dour, stiff-necked Prussian, or, perchance— 
A paradox indeed of fancying!— 
That frigid calculator, Wellington— 
May he be damned for ever!“ Had he been ”— 
How the mind twists itself, a wounded snake, 
Back on the arid and despoiling past! 
He could not be another but himself, 
That duty’s slave, that passionless Englishman— 
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Yet outside-born, even as I was to France, 
A British bastard either way, the man 
Who wore my armies, like an ulcer, down 
In wasteful Spain and at the last achieved 
Disaster’s coronation, Waterloo. 
He was the symbol of his country’s mind, 
Stubborn, unyielding. It was just the same 
At Agincourt ; and that I should have known. 
The blame is mine, but I was overwrought— 
Not by my enemies upon the fleld, 
The blood-bathed field of battle, but within: 
Man is but mortal and his strength decays. 
No one could labour as my labour was 
And not sink down at last: I should have known. 
Yet better, far, to be so overcome, 
A wrestler with the Almighty God Himself, 
Than to be pecked by jackdaws. I contend, 
Even as I have contended all my years, 
With something more than human force has known. 
Ajaccio! Why should you come to me 
In this dark hour of pain? My home was France, 
And yet you seek me in my raddied mind, 
Revisit me and taunt me with my dreams. 
How wonderful it was in those far days 
Of undistinguished, yet most glorious, youth, 
Life all a challenge and imperious guide, 
To be as tireless as Fate’s messenger, 
Aflame with purpose, hope, and enterprise, 
Flooded with boldness and a river’s might, 
To venture forth from poverty to power 
The mighty product of an outleaping mind, 
To train the guns with my own vigorous hands, 
To dare the marksmen—no man could kill me!— 
To head that torrent’s rush through Lombard plains, 
The greatest of all my triumphs, as I fudge. 
All life is but a circle: I return, 
An eagle battered by the envious storms, 
To youth’s own kingdom when the world was mine 
Above all conquest and beyond all dream. 
What is it rules the wavering mind of Man? 
A whiff of grapeshot truly, but I know— 
I who have scaled the topmost peaks of Fame, 
Have mounted up from stark obscurity, 
From penury and almost servitude, 
An alien lad, downtrodden and despised, 
Up to the glittering pinnacles of power 
Unequalled might, authority supreme, 
The envy of all thinkers and the scourge 
Of plodding schemers and of febrile forms— 
There is a spirit greater than the force 
Of warring arms. None has more right to know 
Than I. Marengo, Austerlitz, and all 
The battles of my conflicts must proclaim 
That blaze of truth, the everlasting fire 
That is Man’s spirit, dominates the earth, 
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Leads on and up, in France and everywhere, 
Till the new kingdom come. I shall rot see 
Its widening rings of wisdom and of peace: 
But yet I know within this brain of mine. 

I know so much, have done so much, and now 
I wander, wander in a maze of dream 
Half fact, half fancy, and my glory swims 
Inside a Jake of pity and of pain. 
All things are idle, utterly astray 
Within a world grown acid to the taste. ` 
Action was better ; all was for the brain 
And for achievement’s grasping. Has all gone? 
I see the grand battalions on the march, 
The fluttering pennons and the eagles gleam: 
I hear the muskets’ rattle and the roar 
Of belching cannon—and it is the waves 
For ever beating on the Atlantic shore, 
This distant island grim with solitude. 
This ruthless realm forgotten, hidden away 
From all that held my greatness. History 
Alone assoils me: now its pages seem 
Mere tattered emblems of eternal Hell. 
I hate the bitter concourse of the waves: 
They raged against me, never were my friends; 
The little one-eyed sailor saw to that. 
So was it there at Elba, tauntingly. 
I hear him, see him now: he mocks me stiiL 
Villeneuve was not as my old Marshals were, 
Those men of steel who never brooked defeat, 
Ney the all-valiant, Masséna, Lannes. and Soult, 
Murat, and Junot—where, where are they now? 
That renegade of Swedish sovereignty 
Struts on his tinsel throne: the rest are gone, 
And Berthier never, never will return. 
No more these glories blossom on this earth; 
It does not breed such giants any more; 
The days are dead when every soldier knew 
That in his knapsack lay a baton’s hepe 
And he himself was history’s architect. 
I am alone, the exiled Man of Fate. 

France! Where is France? Where are my armies now? 
The valiant, the invincible that marched 
Steadfastly onward through the sands, the snow— 
Ah, God, the Beresina, the retreat 
From those dark steppes of wastage and of woe! 
The courage, the destruction, the despair! 
Nature alone was victor, never Man. 
They say I left my armies: was I wrong 
To hurry home with giant’s strength to strive 
Disaster to retrieve? I think not so: 
No other man but I could so have wrought. 
But all is past, a winter’s withered leaf. 
Yet I remember—bitterly, may-be— 
The man who made me miss my destined power, 
The crown of Asia and the world laid low, 
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A Smith by all God’s chance! The irony 
That one so named should thwart an Emperor, 
The Emperor, Napoleon! I declare, 
Through all the motions of Life’s mystery, 
That galls me still. And yet what matter now? 
What matters anything upon this isle 
To me so racked, so desolate, so rasped 
By all the body’s pain unbearable? 
What are the tumults bursting in my brain 
So mistily like ceaseless sheets of spray, 
Mine which has done much more than any man’s, 
Has planned more widely and has left its trace 
Upon the message of the stars to Man? 

To arms, to arms! I hear the bugles blow. 
It is reveille: I must rouse my strength. 
The enemy assails me: we must drive 
A wedge between him through to victory. 
We have but daylight’s little bridge to span: 
Night swallows all, and it will vanquish me, 
Even me; I greet my spirit’s conqueror. . 
I am Napoleon Bonaparte no more, 
I am but monarch of a mightiness 
Crumbled, decayed, frustrated, and despoiled: 
I am as naked as the affrighting truth. 
Was I in Heaven in my might of old? 
A doubt assails me now that I am here, 
A man derided by the flends of Hell. 
So let it be at last: I am bereaved. 
France is no more my own—distracted France, 
She lay hag-ridden and with blood-stained brow: 
I gave her greatness and a unity; 
I brought her glory more than she has known 
Since the Grand Monarch, I the Corsican, 
The little corporal her soldiers loved, 
Loved with devotion deeper than was given 
By Josephine, poor Josephine: I poured 
The richest treasures of my heart on her, 
The splendours of my youth, and she could scorn 
Her oddity, my genius in arms. 
She is not here, the lovely, fickle jade. 
She is not of this ferment, this despair, 
This torture of the overbeaten brain, 
This stabbing of the whole outjourneyed form. 

I cannot stay these phantoms. Still I see 
My warriors’ prowess and I hear their cry, 
“ Vive Empereur!” And how shall he now live? 
“ Chief of the Anny!” Ah, the pain, the pain! 
My breast is cracking and the knife is turned 
So sharply in this agonised, old heart 
I scarce contrive to breathe imperially. 
Hail, hail, my mother! Little son, farewell! 
Marie, I come! Is it your voice I hear? 
The sun is failing, and at last I sink 
Not to oblivion but to my repose! 


` 


DR. SCOTT LIDGETT 


This symposium commemorates one of the most useful and many-sided men 
of our time, and elderly readers of the Contemporary Review will remember 
his articles on theology and London government during the years when he was 
Joint Editor. The record by six writers should find a welcome far beyond the 
limits of the Methodist church which he adorned, for he touched life at many 
points and cast his net far into the waters. The six contributors describe the 
Methodist clergyman, the founder and Warden of the Bermondsey Settlement, 
the .Thoologian, the Educationist, the Public Servant, and the Ecumenical 
Statesman. On his death in 1953, in his ninety-ninth year, he was saluted by 
his fellow Methodists as the greatest Methodist since Wesley, and by the nation 
as the Grand Old Man of the Free Churches. 

It was an amazingly full and fruitful life, unhasting and unresting, inspired 
by deep religious faith and a burning desire to improve the lot of the under- 
privileged. If theology was his master passion, the foundation of a Settlement 
in the slums of Bermondsey was his most enduring achievement. As leader of 
the Progressives on the London County Council he devoted many years of 
service to the teeming city which he loved, and as Vice-Chancellor of London 
University he returned in triumph to the scene of his studious youth. Among 
his many aims was the closer association of the Churches, a work in which he 
found a zealous collaborator in Archbishop Davidson: both of them were 
middle of the road men. In domestic politics he was a right wing Liberal, 
recognising the idealism of many members of the Labour Party but never in 
the least tempted to transfer his allegiance. He always preferred co-operation 
to controversy, and even in the thick of the fight about our elementary schools 
he was never bitter. Since nature had provided him with an iron constitution, 
he continued writing and preaching to the last. Readers of his autobiography 
will welcome the fuller information provided in this volume about a man who 
combined a powerful mind with a warm heart. If happiness is self-folfilment, 
Scott Lidgett was one of the happiest of men, despite the loss of his only son 
in the First World War. He was created Compenion of Honour in 1933 and 
received honorary degrees in theology from several universities. G. P. Gooca 
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PEACE AND COLD WAR 


The theoretic purpose of the United Nations, as of the League of Nations 
before it, is to encompass peace between the nations. Mr. Bemard Moore has 
had intimate experience of bcth those bodies as a newspaper or B.B.C. 
correspondent. His concern, conceived in a professional as well as in a human 
spirit, is that the second experiment in international peace should learn its 
lesson from the failure of the first. There is little sign of the lesson being 
learnt. Indeed there are experienced observers—more experienced and with a 
longer retrospect than Mr. Moare—who think that only a miracle can do the 
trick. They think moreover that the atomic bomb is the paradoxically potential 
miracle. Mr. Moore himself does not plunge deeply or solemnly into the 
diplomatic factors of the second failure—as the book might well have been 
called. He rather concentrates an the homely, the personal, the human 
circumstance of what happens at ths United Nations, including his own family 
problems incidental to his settling with his family in New York. He can be, 
as Mr. Vernon Bartlett observes in a foreword, both amusing and aincere. 
Traffic cops and Russia's use of the veto figure in the mixed cavalcade, together 
with character sketches of the delegates, for instance of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(p. 170). It is a book of deliberately popular appeal. 

By contrast the Fabian international essays are a frank attempt by seven 
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students of affairs, whose individual contributions are prefaced by a foreword 
from Hugh Gaitskell, to analyse contemporary problems and to suggest 
solutions on a high level of thought. Richard Lowenthal, an Observer corres- 
pondent, examines the possibility of co-existence between the Communist east 
and the democratic west. He states dogmatically that “ the survival of mankind 
may depend on the success of ‘co-existence’”: a belief that will not be shared 
by all competent students. Indeed it is arguable that fire and water cannot 
co-exist, that if the Christian civilisation is to survive (as indeed it will, because 
it is omnipotently sanctioned) Communism must go, and that the survival of 
mankind is the exclusive concern of God. Thomas Balogh, a Fellow of Balliol, 
traces the growth of Russia’s economic resources and her attainment of 
economic parity in the cold war. John Strachey, sometime Secretary for War, 
examines the contemporary defence policy of Great Britain, wisely emphasising 
the established fact that there is no effective defence against nuclear weapons, 
that there can be no global war without the use of nuclear weapons, and that 
therefore the essential means of defence is the creation of “a really effective 
nuclear deterrent.” 

The essays are all of a specifically Fabian flavour. The chairman of the 
Fabian International Bureau, T. E. M. McKitterick, exammes the problem 
of the Middle East, his essay having been in print before Colonel Nasser 
nationalised the Suez Canal—a fact which gives him a bull’s eye in his prog- 
nostication that “present policies offer the certainty of disaster.” But for 
all his documentation he ignores the Churchillian diagnosis (which surely is 
cardinal to the problem) that the Suez Canal has lost its strategic importance. 
On the Far East Kenneth Younger, sometime Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, traces the stages in the prevalent growing-up processes, and gives a level- 
headed warning that good sense and foresight prescribe a western attitude of 
help and sympathy rather than outdated exploitation. P. C. Gordon Walker, 
former Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, gives an optimistic 
estimate, amply justified, of the tremendous role in peace and harmony that is 
likely to be played by the Commonwealth; and Denis Healey, who has done 
good work for the International Department of the Labour Party, sees in 
Communist strength a challenge which may prove to be the saving grace to 
western civilisation simply by rousing it into healthy action—as the dogfish 
in the tank of herring or the homoeopathic vaccine against smallpox. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 


The Second Lesson. By Bernard Moore. Macmillan. 21s. 
Fabian International Eaays. Editors, T. E. McKitterick and Kenneth Younger. With 
a Foreword by Hugh Gaitskell. Hogarth Press. 188. 


GERMAN CRIMES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 

“Previous experience,” we read on an early page of this important book, 
“provided no parallel for the magnitude and complexity of the European 
refugee problem of the Second World War, when some 60 million European 
civilians were forced to move.” The first to flee in the years 1933-1939, between 
Hitler’s accession to power and the outbreak of his war, were about a million 
Jews. Driven along by Hitler’s armies, millions of Jews and peoples of other 
nationality had to flee in the west, east and south of Europe. Jews who could 
not escape were sent to concentration and extermination camps. Innumerable 
Poles suffered the same fate. Their language was banned, they were humiliated 
in the most barbarous manner and deprived of all human rights. The same 
happened to the Russians when the German hordes overran their country. 
Millions of their men and women were captured by Hitler’s henchmen and 
brought to Germany as slave workers. Whole villages and towns were combed 
for suitable labour. The victims were frequently ordered to move at little 
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more than an hour’s notice and packed into open or sealed railway trucks, 
without sanitary facilities and with little food or water. During a two weeks’ 
journey in the cold of the winter many died before reaching their destination, 
the dead and sick being thrown out on the way. Those who réached Germany 
alive were forced to work hard, got little food and were severely punished for 
the slightest offence. Their camps were infested with vermin, bed bugs and fleas. 
When the Allies entered Germany they found there some 500 concentration 
and slave labour camps, and about thirteen million slave workers and displaced 
persons. The author, who had worked with UNRRA for a long time, describes 
in detail the formidable task with which the Allies were confronted in trying 
to help the unfortunate peoples and repatriate them, or to find new homes 
“for them in other countries. For millions the victorious armies arrived too 
late. The Herrenrasse had already murdered or gassed more than five million 
Jews and about one million of other nationalities. But all Germans pretended 
to know nothing about German atrocities, although many concentration camps 
were situated near small towns and many captives often worked alongside 
German workers in war factories. When the roles were reversed, the author 
says, innumerable Germans begen to feel the terror which Europe had felt for 
six years, while millions of foreign workers felt excited at “ the sweet prospect 
of revenge.” In the winter of 1945-1946 the victims of German lawlessness 
committed comparatively few acts of violence in western Germany, while the 
Russians, Poles and Czechs revenged themselves in a terrible manner for what 
they had had to endure under German rule. The Germans, however, “in a 
very little while succumbed to an overwhelming surge of self-pity over their 
own post-war mconveniences, and the agonies of their former captives were 
conveniently forgotten,” although “German suffering after the war was mild 
indeed compared to the misery that had been suffered in their concentration 
camps,” This characteristic German attitude has remained and hardened up 
to this very day. Nobody listens to what Professor F. W. Foerster, that 
courageous fighter against German militarism and chauvinism, said in his 
autobiography: “All Germany resounded in furious lamentations about the 
sufferings of the refugees from the east which certainly deserved our greatest 
pity. But where is the pious memory of five years of pitiless plundering and 
torturing of the nations which after terrible years ridded themselves for ever 
of the Germans who had heartily collaborated with the robbers? What about 
your own guilty shudders? ” J. LESSER 
European Refugees 1939-1952. A Study in Forced Population Movement. By 
Malcolm J. Proudfoot. Faber and Faber. 52a. 6d. 


* bd * + * + 


In the official History of the Second World- War, six volumes have been 
planned on Grand Strategy (HLM. Stationery Office. Vol 5: 42s.; Vol. 6: 
30s.). Of these, the first to be published are Volumes 5 and 6, by Mr. John 
Ehrman. They cover the last two years from the first Quebec Conference, 
“the period of the Allied strategic offensive—of the final offensive in Europe 
and of the first (and as it proved, final) plans of the continued offensive in Asia 
and the Pacific.” The narrative is based mainly upon official sources, including 
Sir Winston Churchill’s papers. The author has also had the benefit of a 
“wealth of private diaries and correspondence” and discussions with many of 
the principal actors concerned. The result is a detailed closely woven account 
of the central direction of the war, written with great skill and devotion by an 
independent scholar. The narrative of campaigns is subordinate tothe plan- 

ning, making and execution of policy at the highest level. The author has a 
valuable chapter upon the machinery through which British and Anglo- 
American decisions on strategy were thrashed out and finally reached. It was 
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a remarkable example of administrative coheaion between two vastly different 
constitutional systems. It worked effectively, in spite of Anglo-American 
differences, because effective control was in the hands of conciliatory men who 
were prepared to give and take. At the summit Sir Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt predominated. In Britain, the Prime Minister was the 
“core of power, the unchallenged centre of affairs.” None the less, “ we must 
also recognise the paradoxical fact that in the last two years of the war he 
seldom had his way on an important strategic decision.” During this period, 
“the shape of the strategic offensive had been determined and its demands 
could be measured . . . inevitably, the professional element bulked large.” 
The Prime Minister would not move, “on a purely military matter” without 
the Chiefs of Staff consent. Mr. Ehrman has produced two volumes of great 
value and interest to the student of the last war. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


* * + * + * 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1956, published under the auspices of the 
Institute of World Affairs (Stevens & Sons, £2 2s.), maintains the high standard 
of its nine predecessors in a series which has become indispensable to statesmen, 
journalists and students of all ages. The twelve monographs by experts from 
the British Commonwealth and the United States deal with almost every portion 
of our distracted globe—Geneva, NATO, Latin America, Bandung and the 
Undeveloped Countries, the Middle East, Security in the Pacific, India’s 
Himalayan Dependencies, Commonwealth Conferences, Colonial Controversy in 
the United States, East-West Trade, GATT, and International Organisation. 
Readers will turn with special interest to Dr. Frankel’s illuminating survey, 
The Middle East in Turmoil, which closes on a relatively optimistic note. “It 
will require a much closer agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The position is serious but by no means hopeless. The 
promising element is the assertion of local forces. So far it has been working 
against the West, but the more the Russians engage in Middle Eastern affairs, 
the less will they be able to stand out of local conflicts. It is possible that in 
time they will create sufficient resentment to act as a national antidote against 
the Communist virus. Instead of being pawns in thé game of world politics 
as in the past, the peoples of the Middle East are now using international 
rivalries in order to assert themselves. For better or worse the Middle East 
seems to be firmly lannched in the direction of complete independence.” In 
addition to the monographs we are supplied with Reports on economic, 
educational and psychological, geographical, legal, sociological and literary 
aspects of the world outlook, and brief notices of several hundred books. 
Beautifully printed and handsomely bound, the volume is a miracle of cheap- 
ness at two guineas, and should find a place in every public and university 
library. G. P. Goocs 


INCA CIVILIZATION 


Here is a book worthy of a place on the shelves of all archaeologists and 
historians, amateur and professional. The aim of the series on “ancient 
peoples and places” of which this is volume one, is to give an introductory 
statement of our present knowledge of their way of life in a manner readily 
comprehensible, and attractive to the general reader as well as to the embryo 
archaeologist. Consequently this work does not set out to be a history of 
the civilisation of the Incas as such, but rather to desctibe the physical objects 
of their everyday existence at various times during their development. Dr. 
Bushnell writes easily and well though not outstandingly, and we are given 
some welcome glimpses of a culture which rivalled in complexity and magnitude 
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that of Mexico and Egypt. These peaple not only possessed no written 
language but were ignorant of iron and of the wheel, yet they managed to 
build great temples and palaces, and to canstruct and use highways not a whit 
inferior to those of Rome. - 

It is suggested in this book that one of the chief reasons for Inca success 
in warfare was their sustained offensive spirit. They had no obvious advantages 
over their opponents. Their weapons and armour Were the same, even their 
military tactics were no different, but their habit of following up and con- 
solidating their position after each battle contrasted strongly with the usual 
raiding methods of tribal warfare. This is said to be due almost entirely to 
the personality of the Supreme Inca, Pachacuti. Similarly their decline is 
attributable to the fact that the Spaniards arrived while the empire was still 
in course of evolution, and at a time when it was divided owing to the death 
of Huayna Capac, who had not named his successor. The Supreme Inca was 
considered to be directly descended from the sun, was worshipped as a god 
during his own lifetime, and all power was vested in his person. This excessive 
centralisation was a grave weakness in an otherwise admirably organised State 
since it meant that when the apex of the pyramid was destroyed the whole 
structure collapsed. This is precisely what happened when the cruel Pizarro 
kidnapped Atahuallpa, the strongest claimant to the emperor’s throne. In 
Japan too we had an emperor descended from the mm who held all ultimate 
power, but here, owing to successive delegation of duties and responsibility, 
the governmental system was far mare secure. 

The lay-out, typography and general appeerance of the volume are excellent, 
especially in the use of marginal notes and references, and the work ends with 
a good selective bibliography. Plates are always a problem ; it is never possible 
to place them in their correct positions in relation to the text, and while it is 
undoubtedly annoying to have to keep turning backwards and forwards as 
required, to group them all at the back cf the book is probably the best 
solution, particularly when they are so clear and well-chosen as to stand apart 
on their own merits. If the remaining volumes in this series are as good as 
the first they will be very good indeed. G. J. Bonrorr 
ra By G. E S. Bushnell, Ancient peoples and places. Thames and Hudson. 


THE PELHAM ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Owen’s book on the rise of the Pelhams is a careful, scholarly study, 
and an important contribution tq our knowledge of eighteenth-century politics 
and of the working of the political system. Its field is the confused series of 
events between the fall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742 and the consolidation 
of the Pelham administration at the general election of 1747. The author 
defines his primary aim as a consideration of the political behaviour of the 

“independent back-benchers” who constituted a majority of the House of 
Commons. But, in fact, he has done much more. The political bickerings 
of these years have, in the past, if treated at all, been usually dismissed as 
mere ‘faction intrigue. Dr. Owen's painstaking analysis, always firmly based 
upon the documents and upon the biographical data concerning the members 
of the House of Commons, shows that thers was much more in them than this, 
relates them intelligibly to the parliamentary situation, and makes clear how 
the British system of “mixed government” functioned in time of stress under 
the conditions of development which it hed reached by the seventeen-forties. 

The analysis of the House of Commons provides a new point d'appui for 
assessments of constitutional development during the century. Under George I, 
the House was much more an assembly of atoms than it was by the time of 
George I. Less than a fifth of the House belonged to parties, whereas, as 
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Mr. John Brooke has recently shown, about a quarter did so some twenty- 
five years later. Heads of families exerted far less political pressure upon 
relatives and clients than they did later in the century. Strengthening of the 
administration depended rather upon drawing into the ministerial fold the few 
able trouble-makers on the opposition “ front-bench” than upon recruitment 
of party groups, as was later the case. An active Toryism—a movement or 
attitude rather than a party—still provided a degree of consistent opposition 
which ceases to be apparent after 1760. There is convincing evidence that, 
while patronage helped to oil the wheels, this did not mean that Parliament 
was bought: contrary to the traditional interpretations, Newcastle had no 
exaggerated idea of the importance of patronage but understood that a com- 
mand of debating talent was the indispensable factor for securing support for 
the administration. The House had its own independent role in the constitution, 
and it could unseat ministers regardless of the King’s desires. The dissatisfac- 
tion of members caused the fall of Walpole in 1742. Carteret’s exclusion from 
office in 1744 and his final ousting in February 1746 from the position of 
irresponsible minister behind the curtain were due similarly, not to intrigues 
by the Pelhams but to the fact that practically the whole Parliament disliked 
and distrusted him. There are new, long overdue, judgments on the respective 
abilities of Carteret and Newcastle (giving due credit to Newcastle), for which 
there are good grounds, though not much of the evidence could be presented 
here. 

The key to political stability was the presence of a strong intermediary— 
necessarily a commoner—who could be both “ Minister for the King in the 
House of Commons” and “ Minister for the House of Commons in the Closet.” 
Walpole had filled this role. On his fall Pelham stood ready to take his place. 
But Pelham could not function as “ Minister for the House of Commons in 
the Closet” so long as Carteret (later Granville), a peer, without experience 
of the Commons and regardless of its susceptibilities, aided by his mastery of 
the German language, engrossed the confidence of George I. Even after 
Granville’s dismissal, from November 1744 till February 1746, Pelham still 
had no power in the Closet, for Granville had the King’s ear, and measures 
were proposed by the King on his advice which had little or no chance 
of parliamentary sanction. Consequently Great Britam, though there were 
ministers, was practically without government, until in February 1746 the 
Pelhams forced George II to exclude Granville altogether from his counsels. 
Dr. Owen quotes Horace Walpole’s appraisal of the situation—“It is not 
easy to see where power resides at present: it is plain that it resides not in the 
King; and yet he has enough to hinder anyone else from having it "—in support 
of his conclusion that, “the ensumg twelve months served only to emphasise 
the degree of power still enjoyed by the English monarchy in the eighteenth 
century.” This deduction is perhaps questionable. On the evidence presented, 
two circumstances postponed a showdown between the King and the Pelhams: 
the reluctance of the Pelhams, blinkered to some extent by seventeenth century 
conventions, to push matters to their logical conclusion; and the restraint 
imposed upon them by the Jacobite insurrection. It was not power that 
restrained them, and a less conservative political leader might well have 
exploited the situation agianst the King at an earlier stage. Dr. Owen does 
not suggest that the Pelhams held back through uncertainty about the attitude 
of the Commons; Lord Chesterfield thought they should have acted in the 
spring of 1745, before the end of the parliamentary session. It is perhaps, 
therefore, too much to suggest, that it was a degree of power in the monarchy 
which prolonged the deadlock over Granville for more than a year. 

i TaN R. CHRISTE 
The Rise of the Pelhams. By Jobn B. Owen. Methuen. 30s. 
t 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

A critical appraisal of the thonght of Reinhold Niebuhr has long been 
overdue and in this volume Mr. Odegard essays it from the point of view of a 
trained sociologist, and, if one may judge from the frequency with which he 
quotes Professor John Dewey, a sociologist with some leanings towards the 
behaviouristic school of psychology. He clearly has at least one major qualifi- 
cation for his theme—he knows of whom and of what he is writing, as witness 
the full notes and bibliography at the end of the book. 

What then does he make of Niebuhr? He classes him among those religious 
leaders who in these last thirty years have led some Christian thinkers in a 
headiong flight from reason. He takes Niebuhr’s main ideas one by one and 
submits them to a searching examination, the conclusion of which is that 
Niebuhr is almost always an untrustworthy guide to the interpretation of 
modern life. He sees in Niebuhr’s emphasis on sin a dogma which cuts the 
nerve of action, in his dialectical interpretation of existence, promulgated by 
way of paradox, a not more than half-true assumption at the best and leading 
to vagueness in the direction of social effort, and°the whole outlook of Niebuhr 
as one which leans too heavily on an Old Testament view of history, and human 
personality in it. 

In the debate in which Mr. Odegard has joined one can give him full marks 
for the shrewdness of his criticlams as a whole, but one suspects that it is a case 
of “ pull crocodile, pull elephant.” He is right in suggesting that sometimes 
Niebuhr trusts too much to paradox, but there is no recognition that at the heart 
of Niebuhr’s use of it is the paradoxical nature of man himself as a being who 
is at the same time in certain aspects of his personality subject to the 
laws of science and determinism and is yet free. One suspects that for 
Mr. Odegard man is himself an artefact of nature and nurture without any 
creative centre,‘and that is at least a highly dubious proposition. Considerations 
like the foregoing mean, I think, that we still wait for a real evaluation of 
Niebuhr in depth but that this is not it. Certainly the present reviewer takes 
some comfort from the fact that Niebuhr and Odegard are not exhaustive 
alternatives but that a theology which recaptures the New Testament emphasis 
on fullness of life would largely escape Mr. Odegard’s strictures. 

Mr. Roubiczek’s book ought not to be missed by those who are aware of the 
limitations of Mr. Odegard’s point of view and seek a fuller and more adequate 
philosophy of life. Implicit in it is the assumption that Logical Positivism has 
gained an illusory attractiveness only because it has deliberately refused to deal 
with that side of it that cannot be expressed in mathematical formulae. The 
business of philosophy, the author declares, is to think the whole of life together 
and that means thinking together both the scientific commensurable realities and 
the incommensurable realities of personal existence. His demonstration that 
personal realities into mathematical formula is a meaningless sum leads him 
to the flat refusal to admit any monism either of matter or spirit by itself but it 
opens up a track of very suggestive thought, at the end of which religious faith 
seems not only rational but necessary. This is a notable book, well and closely 
argued, and written in language which makes the author’s train of thought easy 
to follow. B. C. PLOWRIGHT 


Sin roy ies By Holtan P. Odegard. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
$3. 
Thinking Toward Religion. By Paul Roubicrek. Darwen Finlayson. 15s. 


BRITAIN IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


Although the debt of English medieval literature to France has received 
considerable attention, the overall contribution of Britain to French medieval 
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literature has been strangely neglected. That this contribution was substantial 
Dr. Rickard’s book, based on very wide research, most ably demonstrates. 
Forms of contact between the two countries during the four hundred years in 
question were various: the prestige of Paris as a university centre attracted 
many British scholars, ecclesiastical connections brought interchange of church 
dignitaries, while, on a more terrestrial plane, intermarriages, minstrels with 
their secular lore and the wine trade with Guyenne forged important links. 
This historical background with which Dr. Rickard’s study appropriately begins 
forms of necessity a sizeable chapter, but a lineage tree and certainly a map 
would be useful additions. His deductions concerning Peter’s pence when 
speaking of the Chanson de Roland are less convincing than his arguments 
elsewhere in the book ; this is a point deserving further investigation. 

When we come to the literary aspect, the following questions naturally arise: 
what British figures were used by French writers, how were Britain and British 
customs represented and what changes took place in the French attitude? The 
first reference to Britain in medieval French centred round the misty personality 
of Charlemagne, who was reputed to have conquered Britain, and round Canute. 
England was also introduced at an early date to add picturesque detail; 
Canterbury, for instance, ig mentioned and the English word “ utlage ” (outlaw) 
mistakenly employed. Such superficial allusions were shortly followed by what 
constitutes the largest section of Dr. Rickard’s material, the “ matter of Britain,” 
that is, legends dealing with King Arthur and Tristan which were transmitted 
largely by Continental Bretons and which enjoyed immense popularity in 
France from the twelfth century onwards. Taking full account of previous 
scholarly writings and having sifted the evidence of texts, Dr. Rickard estab- 
lishes that the undeniably courtly conception of Arthur which characterises 
French romance first appeared in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia. Later in 
the period we find Frenchmen writing full-scale biographies of Englishmen such 
as Thomas Beckett, Richard Coeur de Lion and Wiliam Marshal. On the 
subject of British topography a distinction is to be made between those drawing 
on experience of life in England and those relying on imagination. The famous 
chronicler Froissart, for instance, in his Méliador (c. 1380) achieved a curious 
blending of the two, while the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes, who had spent 
some time in Britain, is outstanding for precise description of Welsh costume 
and of activities such as money-lending and the cloth industry in the city of 
London. 

The gradual social evolution is reflected in the literature. At first the ties of 
feudal loyalties and common standards of courtly behaviour were paramount: 
Garnier’s Vie de Saint Thomas Beckett (c. 1172), for example, shows the bias 
of a churchman rather than a Frenchman, but as the Hundred Years War 
accentuated the rising national consciousness, bitterness in treatment of English 
themes became more pronounced. By the fourteenth century the perfidious 
nature of Albion was a byword. Instructive, sometimes amusing and chasten- 
ing, are the references to English character, as also to Scotland and Ireland, 
each of which is given a chapter on its own. With parts of France under 
English domination the national characteristics attributed to the English varied 
in different regions and in different epochs and indeed in different literary 
genres, criticisms of the English belonging more to satire, chronicles and 
memoirs, but being practically unknown in courtly romance. The reader is 
constantly impressed by the mutual awareness of the two countries dating from 
so long ago. The book, like each chapter, is rounded off by an excellent 
conclusion and the whole topped with an extensive bibliography. Its place in 
scholarly libraries is assured. VERA J. DANIEL 
Britain in Medieval French Literature 1100-1500. By P. Rickard. Cambridge 

University Press. 352. 
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ARTIST, SATIRIST, POLITICIAN 

Politically speaking, I was brought up on Low. I knew all about Lloyd 
George's two-headed Coalition donkey long before I knew what a Coalition 
was. Ours was a Liberal household, and so my father always bought the Star, 
but that did not stop him from immediately changing over to the Evening 
Standard as soon as Low transferred there. I have often wondered whether, 
by his habit of changing from paper to paper and thus exposing Liberals to 
the alien, illiberal material which framed his cartoons, he has not contributed 
more than his share to the disintegration of the Liberal Party. I do not think 
it would worry him greatly if he had; never a party man, among his minor 
hates are the “ business men of politics.” His independence, consistency, good 
humour, downright commonsense and healthy radical convictions won him a 
personal audience early in his career, and he has been enlarging it ever since. 
It may be that he has made few converts, but he put backbone into those who 
agreed with him and gave coherence to their ideas, two qualities of which the 
left-wing usually stands in need. 

Lowe is three men—artist, satirist, and politician—and the combination in 
just the right proportions has made him into one of the best-loved and most 
feared public figures of his day. It is Low, the artist, who predominates. His 
first purpose is to produce a work which will stand on its own, irrespective of 
its political purpose. He is concerned less with making a good point than with 
drawing a good picture; but because he has the imagination of a great artist, 
his points are normally good. They are sharp and barbed as well. That is 
where Low, the satirist, comes in with a disconcerting ability to see weakness— 
as well as strength. This applies not only to individuals but also to situations, 
which brings in Low, the politician. He has an astonishing gift for seeing right 
down to the essentials and the inherent inconsistencies of any political conun- 
drum. All three Lows have for nearly forty years kept up a constant barrage 
of devastating comment on public affairs. It is therefore not surprising that 
his Autobiography should have climbed immediately into the ranks of the best- 
sellers. Everyone who has exulted over his work (or deplored it, for he has 
made many enemies) wants to know what kind of a man this is who can put 
the mighty of the earth in their place with such deft, sophisticated care. It is 
liberally interspersed with his more famous cartoons, but the one original 
drawing (which appears only on the dust-jacket, not in the book itself) is as 
good a clue to the character of the author as anything he has written. Here is 
Low satirising himselfi—to maks one wish he had drawn his Autobiography 
instead of writing it. 

The text, however, can hold its own with the illustrations. He has the gift 
for clear, unambiguous statement, and the little conceits and pomposities are 
those of a man of goodwill and sound sense who has found life excellent, and 
has wisely allowed himself to be flattered by his stccess. His is the integrity of 
the fine artist whose common touch has not cut down his standards nor 
deflected his thought. His comments on general subjects show the samo 
unerring markmanship as his certoons. There was scarcely a public figure in 
Britain on whom Low did not throw the searchlight of his scrutiny. Many of 
them he knew intimately ; all of them he studied with the insight of the artist- 
psychologist, noting the bone-structure, the turn of a lip, the angle of a cheek, 
the lines of a neck, and deducing from them the reality behind the public front. 
Because he saw events in terms of personalities, and because he understood 
these personalities so clearly, he was able to present current history to his public 
in a manner no other political commentator could imitate. In Colonel Blimp 
he captured the very essence of stupidity, personalised it and held it up as a 
mirror to the confused thought which was making mincemeat of British policy 
in the 1930's. It was his savage portrayal of the humbug dictators that caused 
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his work to be banned from Germany, Italy and Spain and his name to figure 
on the lists of war criminals prepared for Der Tag. 

He says it is what you are, not where you are, that counts,-and one 
begins to feel that for all his insight, down-to-earth good sense, brilliant 
gift for selecting the pillory, he is driven by instinct rather than by any clearly 
conceived philosophy of social life. He has an instinct to hate the sham and 
denounce cruelty and folly, to praise courage and staunchness, to warn against 
taking things at their face value. What one misses is any constructive element 
in his thought. He might reply that it is not the function of the cartoonist 
to be constructive, and he would probably be right. Nevertheless, it is the 
function of Liberalism, and it is there that the Liberal path tarns off from the 
radical way. That is not a criticism of a great master, but a warning rather 
to those Liberals who, dazzled by his gift for pinpointing their own views of 
their opponents, identify him with themselves, and forget their own job in the 
riotous fun of telling others where they get off. Most assuredly he has been, 
and still is, their sword, but he is not the type to be beaten into the ploughshare 
they also have to use. Jonn H MacCartum Scorr 
Low's Autobiography. By David Low. Michael Joseph. 30s. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 


The laboured and not entirely disinterested concern expressed in many quarters 
over recent years about the present and future of the novel is resulting in a 
stream of pedagogic criticism tackling the subject with varying degrees of 
optimism from both sides of the Atlantic. Of the four critics here considered, 
- Mr. Blackmur and Professor McCormick are American, while Professor Watt 
and Mr. Gray are English, and it is pleasant to record that however diverse 
their approaches to the subject, all four succeed in what, in the last resort, 
is the only valid excuse for such an embarrassment of applied scholarship: 
the stimulation of interest, not in The Novel as an amorphous Art Form but 
in specific novels by specific authors. All four books are worth reading and, 
with a few reservations in the case of Professor McCormick, are remarkably 
readable. 

Professor Watt is een to trace the origins of the novel from Defoe, 
through Richardson to Fielding, and to plot its growth as a new literary form 
rooted in realism. The distinguishing and unifying characteristic of the work of 
both Defoe and Richardson is the substitution of the human particular for the 
extra-human general, of the individual for the symbol. He traces the parallel 
influences of the philosophical realism of Descartes and Locke, and the growing 
economic individualism that inspired Defoe in his creation of Robinson Crusoe, 
Roxana and Moll Flanders. Defoe’s heroes, observes Professor Watt, have 
no need to learn the techniques of profit and loss’ book-keeping, “ they have 
it in their blood and keep us more fully informed of their present stocks of 
money and commodities than any other characters in fiction.” The popular 
nineteenth-century view of Defoe as little more than “a great, a truly great 
liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived,” has been accepted with certain 
qualifications by, among others, Dr. Leavis. In The Great Tradition he admits 
that Defoe was “a remarkable writer” but his standing as a novelist is dis- 
missed with typical brevity: “He made no pretensions to practising the 
novelist’s art, and matters little as an influence.” For Virginia Woolf, on the 
other hand, Moll Flanders was among the few * indisputably great” English 
novels. Professor Watt's analysis of this particular novel is the best thing in 
his book. He rates Defoe as an important novelist, but incomplete; it was 
left to Richardson to adapt Defoe’s mastery of episodic realism to fit the 
framework of a coherent plot. 
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The three other critics are concerned in varying degrees, and from vastly 
different standpoints, with the modem novel, and Mr. Gray’s examination of 
Kafka's The Castle is a triumph for analysis and interpretation, remarkably 
free from literary, political or religious dogma. Was Kafka a tortured seeker 
after truth or a misguided follower of false gods? Was his uncovering of the 
folly of certain brands of mysticism accidental, or consciously achieved as 
satire? Such questions are answered with great caution and the author's 
conclusion, that The Castle is “ the description of a metamorphosis of the kind 
attributed by Christians to the action of Grace” is unlikely to shake any 
literary foundations. Nevertheless, his painsteking analysis of one of the most 
intriguing novels of this century wilt be of value to all students of literature. 

Mr. Blackmur’s book is a collection of essays “in solicitude and critique” 
and his first thirty pages embrace a consideration of what may well be the 
most significant paradox of our times, the fact that universal education has 
resulted in a new and frightening illiteracy. “The new literacy degrades tho 
verbal aspects of our culture into a new illiteracy almost wholly indifferent 
to the fund of intellectual power.” Universal literacy has succeeded in multi- 
plying ignorance by confusion. “The product is half idiocy, half fanaticism ; 
and what arises from it in political and cultural experience is dissension, 
distrust and dismay: in short, hysteria.” Time is running out; no country is 
free from the dangers of this cultivated illiteracy; the scene is set, and Mr. 
Blackrmour sounds a chill warning. But who will listen? His more specifically 
literary essays are on Melville, Eliot, and Heory Jamesa among others, and the 
book ends with an involved dissertation on morals and literature in which 
he undoubtedly says something worth hearing if one could disengage the 
conceptual wood from the verbal trees. 

I have left Professor McCormick’s book till last, not because it is the least 
interesting but because it is, by reason of its diffuseness, the least important. 
His interpretation of the contemporary Engish and American novel in terms 
suggested by his title is stimulating and provocative, but his grim determination 
to include every recent novelist of any worth makes for an abruptness of 
judgment in certain cases that is hardly fair to either the novelist or Professor 
McCormick. One does not have to be a fervent admirer of Messrs. Amis 
and Wain to resent the assertion that Lucky Jim and Hurry on Down are 
“negligible as novels,” and however highly one regards Mr. Rex Warner’s 
limited talents the Professor's eulogy of The Aerodrome as “ one of the finest 
English novels for decades” is difficult to accept without a more detailed 
examination than can be contained in one paragraph. B. EVAN OWEN 
The Rise of The Novel. By Ian Watt. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 

Kafka's Castle. By Ronald Gray. Cambridge University Press. 13s. 6d. 
The Lion and The Honeycomb. By R- P. Blackmur. Methuen. 258. 
Catastrophe and Imagination. By John McCormick. Longmans, 25s. 


NOVELS 


Mr. Panl Bowles in The Spider's House sets out to give an American’s 
eye view of French Morocco up against the cynically ruthless terrorism of tho 
Istiglal. A male and female American and two caricature Englishmen repre- 
sent, in their not very representative ways, the western viewpoint, Amar, a 
devout Arab boy with the gift of healing, represents the best of old Islam, and 
the Istiqlal and its followers-cum-victims represent the new, misguided nation- 
alism of the Middle East. A flaw in the novel is Mr. Bowles’ failure to give the 
French point of view or even to suggest that they have ons. He shows brilliant 
insight into the mind of his Arab boy but in the end burkes the serious issues 
involved in the clash of old and new, of Esst and West, to give us instead a 
pretentious, journalistic piece of fiction purveying the fashionable Angst against 
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the exotic background of Fez. What strikes one most about Mr. Bowles’ two 
American innocents abroad is their smug cluelessness. They are unhappy and 
without faith, blind and groping, and yet, in their own opinion, oh so pro- 
gressive and enlightened. Mr. Bowles shows us that such attitudes, no less than 
the vicious political opportunism of the Istiglal, represent the frail “ spider’s 
house” of the Koran—so like the “house built on sand” of the Christian 
parable—but the lack of moral and intellectual stature of his central characters 
creates a corresponding moral and intellectual void at the heart of his novel 
His ex-Communist novelist Stenham is one of those sponge-like characters who 
absorbs an alien culture without ever really becoming a part of it. By 
contracting out of his own traditions, he has nothing to bring to a native way 
of life with which his relationship is no more than that of a sympathetic, 
fascinated hanger-on. Because he is, in T. S. Eliot’s phrase, a hollow man, 
local colour and pinkish prattling about Religion, Life and Politics are not 
enough. They cannot, that is, make a significant novel out of a sensitive essay 
on futility. 

Shadow of the Monsoon by William Manchester is a big, torrid book about 
little, horrid people. The background is modern India going through its 
Congress dances. The main characters are an adulterous American doctor, a 
bad-tempered, parasitical Englishman and his all-but-certifiable American wife, 
an alcoholic ingénue who—did you guess?—ends up in bed with her fellow- 
countryman. Mr. Manchester’s white characters are mean, sensual and 
miserable. His Indians are, perhaps, a little happier, except those who, 
unwarned about Cripps and Mountbatten, once loyally supported the British 
Raj. Mr. Manchester’s pet climacteric is near-rape, but there is also a fairly 
detailed adultery. The sex passages would be more offensive if they were less 
unintentionally comic. The antics of the unspeakable white cast of this (one 
suspects) Hollywood-bound melodrama would undoubtedly have been dismissed 
by any pukka sahib as letting the side down. The pièce de résistance is a badly 
bungled big-game hunt that introduces a seasoning of mutilation and death. 

In The Eleven Men of Eppynt Mr. Roland Mathias, who is a Welsh poet, 
gives us a collection of short stories that are imaginatively but somewhat self- 
consciously written and, in their mass effect, extraordinarily depressing. This is 
because they contain little humour and less hope. Life, Mr. Mathias seems 
to suggest, is something to be endured, not enjoyed. If his phrase-spinning is 
not always successful—he can write of “... the unpleasant bruit it would 
make in a corpse-warming world” and “ the almost posthumous wanderings of 
the individual dead ”—he sometimes effectively evokes a dream-like atmosphere 
that conveys from the start a sense of despair and approaching doom. Subtly 
he catches the significance of the fleeting moment but is no more successful than 
was Virginia Woolf in weaving such moments into a meaningful pattern. “ The 
Palace,” a sad, ghostly little tale that involves a flashback in time, is within its 
range perhaps the best in the book. Others have the ghastly inconclusiveness 
of a nightmare and leave one with the same depressed dissatisfaction. “ Ffynnon 
Fawr,” which is Mr. Mathias’ second essay in the supernatural, is spoilt by 
sentimental romanticism. “ Agger Makes Christmas,” a school story involving a 
practical joke, is neo-Saki without the wit. An interesting sociological mono- 
graph could be written about the way in which Hollywood films and Welsh 
prose fictions blacken, respectively, the American Way of Life—that fabulous 
myth!—and the Welsh way of living. One likes to think that Mr. Mathias 
and other Welsh writers are less than fair to the land of their fathers. 

Luxe Parsons 
The Spider's House. By Paul Bowles. Macdonald. 16s. 
Shadow of the Monsoon. By William Manchester. Cassell. 


16a, 
The Eleven Men of Eppynt. By Roland Mathias. Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke 
Dock. 10s. 6d. 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Inaccuracy and superficiality lie in 
wait for those who write prodigiously 
from a prodigious memory. The lack 
of a correcting stimulus provided by 
a sound library and contact with can- 
temporary authors and works can lead 
to complacency and insensitivity. So 
that the kind parish priest, ever heed- 
ful of the woes of his poor, is without 
sympathy on paper for the unfor- 
tunate and the ridiculous; his pen 
can even be brutal, heartless and 
cynical. 


A Parson squire 

Yet when a Sabine Baring-Gould 
holds it, the resulting novels are 
extremely popular, and though this, 


as W. E. Purcell saya in ONWARD‘ 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER (Longmans, Green. 
21s.), “is by no means a test of 
quality, it is an indication of certain 
journeyman capabilities.” The faults 
lie in the enormity of the output: Mr. 
Purcell’s arithmetic puts it at 170,000 
words for each of the thirty novels; 
“his larger-scale histories and theo- 
logical works far exceed that figure. 
To these have to be added the histari- 
cal, topographical, archaeological and 
devotional books.” Nor must we 
forget the hymns of this astonishing 
man, for he who could give Christiens 
“marching as to war” the trappings 
of a Hitler rally also wrote the tender 
Now the day is over, 
drawing nigh; 


Night 18 i 
which tells us still, like a gentle sigh 
from childhood, 

Birds and beasts and flowers 

Soon will be 


Then he was something of a pioneer 
in the collection of folk-songs, whose 
words and meanings he industriously 
altered to conform to current notions 
of respectability. He delighted in the 
oddities of his native West Country, 
in the Celtic Church, in the Caesars 
no leas than in Napoleon, in his meny 
travels, and all of it went into those 
copious books. The sermons of the 
rector-squire occupied more than 
twenty volumes, and two more of 
Reminiscences gave little indication 


of the man inside. One likes the 
picture of the eager fifteen-year-old 
boy, solitary and content, translating 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades at 
Pau and collecting wild flowers in 
his. spare time—to discover and to 
excavate (paying the diggers himself) 
the pavements of a Roman villa 
“with an almost professional pre- 
cision.” But this gently born con- 
tradictory creature, “ hot and furious ” 
in love at thirty-two, hints at a cal- 
culating coldness in his choice of the 
mill girl of sixteen, whose possibilities 
caused him to send her to a family in 
York for two years’ development 
before he married her. Gracefully 
she filled the post, her lifelong 
devotion strengthened by the fifteen 
children she bore him, and presumably 
his reserve and despotism did not 
prevent the union from being mutually 
happy. The saga of his ninety years 
is recounted with affection and 
humour by Mr. Purcell, whose narra- 
tive style assures him of reciprocal 
feelings in hig engrossed readers. And, 
as John Betjeman's Introduction puts 
it, this biography “is particularly 
interesting today because it records 
someone who behaved in a way 
modem conventions would not per- 
mit.” 


The aftermath of war 

Not surprisingly Baring-Gould’s life, 
and death in January 1924, are unsung 
in Tag Twentigs (George Allen & 
Unwin. 25s.), John Montgomery’s 
“Informal Social History.” In the 
April of that year the world was 
abuzz with the opening of the 
Wembley Exhibition and 2 LO made 
wireless history by broadcasting the 
royal speech. This book is a rescue 
from the caricaturing lately become 
fashionable, and is indeed a fair 
enough picture of what Engiand was 
really like. Millions did not dance 
the Charleston, millions more did not 
take drugs in night clubs, and although 
women wore beads, cloches and waists 
at the hipline, there was resignation 
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(as there is now to flowerpot hats) 
rather than pleasure in the fashions. 
Eamestness and enterprise were about, 
and if to be young was not exactly 
“very heaven,” at least there was 
relief in the certainty that the Great 
War could never happen again. The 
slaughter of own relatives and their 
friends, to a degree unknown in the 
second conflict, seemed a guarantee in 
itself that their sacrifice could not be 
in vain. So amid the quarrelling 
statesmen the League of Nations was 
a beacon of hope, an inspiration to 
countless youngsters to build a better 
world. How they failed, not with 
general roarings and riots of gaiety 
but with a stunned sense of the inade- 
quacy of their elders, seeps through 
Mr. Montgomerys pages. If the 
camera does not lie (the caption to 
his photograph babbles birthplace but 
not age), he has relied entirely on hear- 
way, the extensive bibliography listed, 
and documentary evidence for his 
facts; creditably he has left these to 
speak for themselves. His pictures are 
excellently chosen too, grim and light- 
hearted in equal parts, and with a 
number of advertisement reproduc- 
tions to pinpoint the times unerringly. 
There are minor errors—among them 
Augustine was Birrell’s christian name, 
the Victory Parade was in July 1919, 
and it was not E. M. Dell .whose 
heroes made love in tents—but the 
whole successfully blends report and 
evocation of a period that, as well as 
its terrible growing pains, had its 
triumphs in literature and the theatre, 
in scientific advancement, in female 
emancipation, in sport and speed. 


How the other half lives 

Not altogether unmaliciously do we 
reflect that the next generation is going 
to regard the 1950s as the rock 'n 
roll era, the day of the teddy boy. 
Richard Hoggart smartly forestalls 
any shallow verdicts with Tes Usss 
OF Lirsracy (Chatto & Windus. 25s.) 
as it affects most of our population. 
No future authoritative survey will 
be able to neglect these “ Aspects 
of Working-Class Life, with special 
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reference to publications and enter- 
tainments.” If tbe classification 
sounds anachronistic, it is hard to see 
how else Mr.-Hoggart could have 
defined his characters, who live in 
districts such as Ancoats, Manchester, 
whose houses are usually rented, whose 
wages are paid weekly, whose shop- 
keepers cater for members of the 
group to which they are all very con- 
scious of belonging, and whose 
children attend what is still called the 
“elementary ” school. In occupation 
they are skilled or unskilled labourers, 
craftsmen and apprentice-trained, fac- 
tory hands, and so on. The mode of 
speech indicates their origin, and the 
“habit of paymg out money in small 
instalments over month after month” 
their attitude towards possessions. 
There are infinite grades within, with 
the separate kitchen or the bit of yard 
as standards, and the apathetic and 
the self-improvers as objects for 
caustic or admiring comment. What 
they read, according to the author's 
careful analysis, is literally an eye- 
opener; and their aids to living range 
from fish and chips to the “chara” 
trip, from doing the pools to the fair- 
ground, from simple faith in luck to 
Old Moore’s Almanac horoscopes 
Mr. Hoggart has chapters on “ the 
newer mass art” with its “ invitations 
to a candy-floss world” and instances 
the weekly family magazines, the 
“pop” songs, the Peg’s Paper content 
of the women’s magazines, with beauty 
hints and advice from aunties, the 
“ spicy ” journals for men, the violence 
novelettes, the juke boxes, all of them 
bringing “sex in shiny packets.” 
Without denying the blessings of the 
material benefits that have come to 
the working classes he wonders “ how 
little of a decent local, personal and 
communal way of life remains? ” The 
commercial approach debases those 
who have no intellectual springs 
becauss it does not teach them to 
retain the common sense, the common- 
man attitude that bred its own kind 
of wisdom. Mr. Hoggart’s fears over- 
spill; we shrink afresh at the danger 
of down-levelling for all of us by 
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shoddy appeals and toadyings to the 
masses, when our dearest hope of the 
Welfare State has been that it would 
help to level everyone up. He has a 
rueful essay on scholarship boys who 
are uprooted and anxious, and an 
examination of the advertised aids 
most likely to gain their attention, of 
the dangers of “ fragmentation” and 
still more of “ opinionation ” wherein 
“they can enjoy the crackle of mainly 
borrowed ideas.” In the confusion it 
is possible either to be proud of read- 
ing a Mr. Priestley because he is “a 
serious writer with a message,” or to 
learn that he is “a ‘middlebrow’ 
and only mention him in tones of 
deprecation.” 


~l 4 ky rs £ 
Veneerings = |7. om 
Whatever His 8 d he seems 
to be able to: en tat spheres 
and keep reasonably balanced—J. B. 


Priestley was an inspired choice 
for a new Introduction to OUR 
MoruaL FREND (Macdonald Hlus- 
trated Classics. 12s. 6d.), the last 
completed novel of Charles Dickens 
(“with the original illustrations by 
Marcus Stone,” runs the subtitle, and 
signed W. T. Green or Dalziel). There 
is just enough similarity in the purpose 
and achievement of the two novelists 
to ensure from the Introducer a most 
percipient guidance through the tor- 
tuous and tortured mind of a jaded 
storyteller hunting for a plot. We are 
commended to envisage Dickens today, 
“ committed to producing some wildly 
successful television or radio pro- 
gramme.” Says Mr. Priestley: “ The 
man himself may be eager to express 
all manner of resentments and 
rebellious judgments, but the profes- 
sional entertainer in him does not 
want to let anybody down.” There 
is the mixture and muddle of the long- 
delayed beginning, but the secretly 
embittered Dickens comes “ trium- 
phantly to the rescue” to produce 
after all a thing for admiration. The 
Harmon who had become rich from 
dust heaps, the Veneerings who “ were 
bran-new people in a bran-new house 
in a bran-new quarter of London,” 
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and the schoolmaster Headstone, 
“emerging from the dark and drudg- 
ing mass of the poor,” might have 
served to point the message of Richard 
Hoggart’s social study. For size, 
variety, savage humour, insight, social 
criticism and brooding symboliam we 
may go to Mr. Priestley’s novels, and 
it is for these qualities that he thinks 
Our Mutual Friend “is something 
worth sitting up with.” 
A bow of burning gold 

Brooding symbolism, refreshingly 
human irritability, and powers of 
imagery to fill the London streets with 
howlings and torments—the poet who 
died when Dickens was fifteen had 
these characteristics too. The vision- 
ary who “let the mner and outer 
worlds co-exist as parallel realities 
without ever coming into any actual 
contact with each other ” is Introduced 
anew by F. W. Bateson in SELECTED 
PorEMS oF WoLIAM BLAKE (Heine- 
mann. 9s. 6d.). With the fantasy world 
of the child for ever intervening the 
summarizing of his mental and spiri- 
tual biography is a difficult task; Mr. 
Bateson shoulders it brilliantly. The 
obscurities, dread as the poet’s own 
private bogies, are challenged forth- 
rightly in the opening words of the 
Preface: “The total intelligibility of 
Blake’s poetry is a modern discovery.” 
Called mad, he was only endeavouring 
to say too many things at the same 
time, and Mr. Bateson makes clear 
“ at which level of meaning the empha- 
sis comes or at what point one level 
begins and another ends.” The poems 
gain depth and richness from the use 
of the notes placed altogether at the 
end. These are headed by a disarming 
preliminary caution which explains 
that Blake is difficult because he never 
went to school, his poetic eye is not 
on the actual objects in the titles, and 
he used his symbols to express in- 
creasingly subtle distinctions. Any 
reader who has been deterred by what 
Blake was trying to say and what the 
traditions of English speech tried to 
make him say is advised to begin 
again, hand in hand with Mr. Bateson. 

GRACE BAYYARD 
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REFLECTIONS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


_€¢WT is our function,” observed Lord Acton in the Study of History, 
“to keep in view and to command the movement of ideas, which 
are not the effect but the cause of public events.” Had greater regard 

been paid to this sound advice by those responsible for our foreign policy 
since the War the course of events might have been very different. At the 
end of the War Britain’s reputation in the world was very high indeed. 
The setbacks that have been suffered since the War cannot be accounted 
for solely by economic difficulties or by the fact that Britain has been 
outstripped in military power by Russia and America. The loss of 
influence and prestige, which is so distressing to anyone who loves this 
country, is largely due to this country’s own errors and I do not refer only 
to the Suez debacle, for that was merely one incident in a series of 
misjudgments. One of the errors has been to think of our problems 
primarily in terms of military and economic power rather than the influence 
of ideas. The statement that we are engaged in a “war of ideas” has 
become a platitude, but there is little evidence to show that British 
Governments have fully appreciated the significance of this new factor in 
international diplomacy. It is, perhaps, too much to expect any govern- 
ment to base its policy wholly on the conviction that events are determined 
by ideas, but to ignore the importance af “ moral force” and of public 
opinion, particularly in countries which have recently gained, or are striving 
to gain, independence, is to court disaster. It may be premature to talk of 
world opinion, but it is clear that, if Britain is to play any serious part in 
world affairs and to exert any real influence, she must be able to justify 

“her actions in the eyes of an ever-growing number of people who read 

newspapers and listen to the wireless. 

In the nineteenth century it was not so necessary for Britain to concern” 
herself about popular opinion, except in a few European countries. Britain 
ruled the seas and from time to time gunboat diplomacy could be used 
very effectively. The goodwill of the general public in a foreign country 
was helpful but not essential. Alliances were made and abandoned without 

_ much regard to popular opinion. Diplomacy could be carried on through 

the select channels of Foreign Offices and embassies. Today, the situation 

is entirely different, and this difference is of peculiar importance to Britain 

—not merely because Britain does not now possess the same degree of 

military and economic power, but on account of the revolutionary changes 

that have taken place in the medium of mfluencing public opinion. The 
success of the Cairo broadcasts in undermining the position of Britain in 

Jordan, resulting in the dismissal of General Glubb, provides a striking 

example. Britain spent millions of pounds on military aid to Jordan, whilst 

Egypt used modern methods of propaganda which cost very little and 

which Britain made no serious effort to counteract. 

The whole approach to the problems of the Middle East by British 
Governments has tended to be nineteenth century in its attitude and the 
price which we have had to pay in consequence is a heavy one. As to 
whether the United States will fare any better remains to be seen. In the 
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long run I doubt whether America will succeed in buying the friendship of 
the Arab world, unless her economic and military aid is accompanied by 
social reforms in the aided countries and by a serious attempt to counteract 
the influence of Egyptian teachers. Egypt, though financially on the brink 
of insolvency, has achieved remarkable success in supplying teachers 
throughout the Middle East. It may be that Nasser has overplayed his 
hand in Jordan, but that does not discount the subtility of the Egyptian 
policy. The seeds of anti-Western feeling have been well sown in large 
areas of the Middle East, and I doubt whether even the American Sixth 
Fleet can stop them growing. It is a tragedy that Britain did not make 
better use of her position in the Middle East while she had the chance. 
Although embarrassed by conflicting promises to Arabs and Jews, the 
British had great opportunities. Had money and manpower been expended 
on building universities and teachers’ training colleges and encouraging 
social reform, what a different story it might have been ! 

If we look at the Eastern Mediterranean we find another example of a 
mistaken reliance on mere military and economic strength, namely, in 
Cyprus. Military experts differ as to whether Cyprus is of any great value 
as a base, but let us assume that it is. The aim of British policy should 
have been clear—to create in the island a substantial body of opinion in 
favour of continued membership of the Commonwealth, not because Britain 
wanted it, but because membership of the Commonwealth was seen by the 
people of the island, both Greek and Turk, to be advantageous and well 
worth maintaining. For half a century Britain had the opportunity of 
showing to the Cypriots the merits of the British way of life and the 
advantages of belonging to the Commonwealth. For many years the island 
was neglected. In more recent times considerable sums have been spent 
on materia! development, but neither the expenditure of money nor the 
presence of an overwhelming military force achieved what we most needed, 
namely, a community which would voluntarily remain within the Common- 
wealth. Britain’s task was, of course, made more difficult by the fact 
that most of the teachers came from Greece, inspired with enthusiasm 
for Enosis and determined to overthrow British rule. The only British 
answer to this was to make tactless remarks about British sovereign rights 
which would never be given up. 

Far be it from me to advocate indoctrination and brain washing; but if 
we believe in the value of the British Commonwealth, in the merits of the 
British way of life and the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship 
with colonial peoples and with the inhabitants of the uncommitted countries 
of the world, the least we can do is to try to propagate the ideas and 
ideals in which we believe. We have, in fact, all too often taken the 
reverse course. We have allowed the impression to be created—sometimes, 
perhaps unjustty—that Britain is only concerned about her so-called “ vital 
interests,” and we have given critics grounds for saying that when these 
interests are affected Britain will even go to the length of breaking her 
obligations under the United Nations Charter. No wonder many friends 
of Britain overseas are worried and disillusioned | 

Many other examples come to mind. But it is only fair to say that 
Britain is not the only Western nation which has tended to:ignore the 
powerful influence of ideas and the strength that may be gained, or lost, by 
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the movement of public opinion. The lesson which we have to learn is 
that this is a subject of vital importance to Britain, perhaps more so than 
to any other country, because Britain must rely on the friendship and 
respect of peoples of so many different races and colours. 

There are times when a choice has to be made between moral and 
material force and this is not always easy. I believe that Britain was faced 
with such a choice over the testing of the H-bombs, and the issue was not 
clearly presented by either Government or Opposition. The general public 
has been bewildered by the conflict of scientific opinion. Some of the 
forecasts may be exaggerated. It is difficult to reach any definite conclu- 
sion, but it is clear that we are rapidly reaching a stage when incalculable 
harm may be done to the human race, that there is a growing fear of the 
consequences of these tests among ordinary folk everywhere, and that 
sooner or later some country must take the lead in bringing the manufacture 
and testing of these devastating weapons to an end. The country that has 
the courage to set a bold example will gain great credit. 

It is true that when the Government was asked to defer the tests on 
Christmas Island, it was faced with a difficult choice. I believe the wrong 
decision was made. It is true that, if the tests had been deferred, this 
might have been taken as a sign of weakness, but against that must be set 
the disturbing effect these tests are having on many people in the Far East, 
quite apart from the possible barm to humanity. If our Intelligence Service 
is any good at all, the Government must have known of the probability that 
Russia was about to carry out a series of tests in March and April. Even 
if that information were not available, it would be reasonable to guess that 
such tests would be carried out before long. If Britain had challenged 
Russia to discontinue her tests and had offered to cancel the Christmas 
Island tests, she might have gained an important diplomatic victory. Russia 
would certainly have been placed in a very awkward dilemma. Probably 
she would not have cancelled her tests, having already made elaborate 
arrangements; but had she continued with them after Britain’s challenge, 
the revulsion of feeling amongst the people of the uncommitted countries 
against Russia and the whole Communist régime might have been much 
greater than anything that occurred after the crushing of the Hungarian 
revolt. This would have far outweighed any advantages that Britain might 
gain from being able to show that her hydrogen bomb works. 

The case for manufacturing and testing the hydrogen bomb put forward 
by the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and others, including promi- 
nent members of the Opposition, is that Britain must show the world that 
she possesses military power in its most modern form, that she has the 
“ great deterrent,” and that she is in a position to negotiate from strength. 
The fallacy does not lie in the argument that Britain must be strong in order 
to maintain her independence. The general proposition about negotiating 
from strength is sound. The error lies in the narrow and short-sighted 
definition of “strength.” If the tide of popular opinion in the uncom- 
mitted countries is flowing against the West, the position of Britain is 
inevitably weakened, whether she possesses the bomb or not. [If it is 
flowing the other way, her position is correspondingly strengthened. This 
factor must never be ignored when assessing the effectiveness of our defence 
policy. Britain’s potential greatness today arises not from military or 
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economic power, but from her unique position as a member of NATO, 
a member of the Council of Europe, and above all as a founder member 
of the British Commonwealth. Whilst I believe that the psychological 
moment has been missed for challenging Russia on the subject of the 
manufacture and testing of thermo-nuclear weapons, a new opportunity 
may occur during the meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. If, 
before the conclusion of the conference, unanimous agreement could be 
reached to make a bold appeal to Russia and America to halt the making 
and testing of bigger and deadlier bombs, the response amongst ordinary 
folk all over the world would, I believe, be so enthusiastic that the appeal 
could not be ignored. Even if it failed, this country would have shown 
in a practical way the valuable role which Britain and the Commonwealth 
can play in world affairs. DonALD WADE 


TENSIONS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


HE intensification of the inter-confessional tension in Germany is 
perhaps the most striking impression of a month’s stay in the Federal 
Republic, One is sometimes tempted to infer from the success of the 

Christian Democrats that the Protestants and Catholics have moved closer 
together. There is, indeed, some excellent co-operation between the two 
confessions in the Federal government and in the Christian Democrat Party. 
But when one scrutinises the mode of co-operation, it becomes clear that the 
tensions have been covered up and not removed. It has only been possible 
to bridge the gulf by introducing a rigid parity between Protestants and 
Catholics in the filling of offices on most levels, from the Federal government 
down to the teaching posts at mixed schools. If there were a genuine spirit 
of co-operation between members of the two Christian Churches, it would 
not be necessary to resort to these mathematical calculations. 

To somebody used to British conditions the part played by the tension 
between Protestants and Catholics is quite incredible. Any idea that 
common ideals or common sufferings have bridged the gulf is quite 
mistaken. The first thing it is necessary to find out about anybody one 
meets in Germany is his faith. As soon as it has become clear to Protestants 
that there are no Catholics present—and sometimes even then—the Catholics 
are attacked. As a Protestant the present writer has no means of judging 
to what extent the abuse is mutual. For German Protestants, in any case, 
this anti-Catholicism is easily the most important talking-point. Sensible 
Protestants feel very unhappy about the state of affairs. ; 

The Protestant malaise is due to a fear of Protestantism being crushed 
in the traditionally preponderantly Catholic areas of the Federal Republic. 
While the migrations and expulsions of the post-War years have blurred the 
statistical outlines of the confessional question, it is still true to say that 
the accession of the Soviet Zone to the Federal Republic would strengthen 
Protestantism. The Protestant rank and file—rather than the leadership of 
the Church—are afraid that the Catholics have been able to strengthen their 
position so considerably in Western Germany since the War, that they are 
in danger of declining rapidly. Without, perhaps, being fully conscious 
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- of it, their negative attitude to Catholics springs also from another weak- 
ness in their own position, their disunity. Possibly this disunity is inherent 
in Protestantism as such, in the protest against something rather than the 
affirmation of a positive belief. Over and above this, however, the German 
Evangelical Church—-which, incidentally, also embraces the Soviet Zone— 
is still trying to grapple with the difficulties which the perversion of the 
State by the Nazis posed. The Niemoeller wing of this Church illustrates 
strikingly the problems posed by an attempt to come to terms with the 
lessons to be learnt from the Nazi régime. History will give due credit to 
the brave men of the Confessional Church, of whom Niemoeller was 
the internationally best-known, for their refusal under Hitler to render 
unto Caesar the things that were not Caesar’s. The tragedy today, however, 
is that men like Niemoeller and another prominent Protestant, Dr. Adenauer’s 
first Minister of the Interior, Dr. Heinemann, have came to adopt a com- 
pletely negative attitude to their own State as a result of their experiences 
under the Nazis. They seem to look on their own State as evil as soon as 
it departs from undiluted pacifism. They are not helped by Luther’s 
teaching about the duty of Christians to the State which is, to say the least, 
capable of several interpretations. Curiously enough, Niemoeller and Heine- 
mann adopt a dual standard, holding everything against their own—West 
German—State and finding objects for praise in the countries on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, as well as advocating acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse line. Niemoeller has certainly travelled a long way since his days as 
a U-Boat commander during the First Wozld War. 

The German Protestants cannot write off Niemoeller and Heinemann as 
unimportant people to whom no attention should be paid. It is true that 
their pacifist propaganda has not made any difference to the almost universal 
acceptance of the call to conscription by German youth in the Federal 
Republic. But Niemoeller has, after all, for many years been President of 
the Hessian Church and has played an important part on the Council of 
the Evangelical Church. Heinemann was made Federal Minister of the 
Interior mainly because of his importance in the Protestant Church. Thus 
the ordinary German Protestant, who is certainly no pacifist and cannot 
be suspected of any sympathies for Communism, finds the leadership of his 
Church unduly weighted by men with whom he has nothing in common 
and whom he heartily dislikes. Moreover, in addition to acute dissension 
over current problems, there is still, within the Evengelical Church, the 
old difference between Lutherans and Calvinists over matters like liturgy. 
The German Protestant thus cannot hel> contrasting the weakness and 
disunity of his own Church with the strength and unity of the Roman 
Catholics. To the present writer, the spiritual peace of the Catholic 
Churches he visited was very noticeable. 

The Catholics have certainly not always distinguished themselves by 
moderation, particularly in the controversial question of school education. 
This probably causes more current difficulties between the confessions than 
anything else. It was the Catholic Church which introduced the “ confes- 
sional school ” in the States where the Christian Democrats had a decisive 
say, such as in North Rhine-Westphalia. Under the confessional school 
system, which does not apply to secondary education, Catholic and 
Protestant children are segregated when they start going to school, thus at 
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an early age becoming acutely aware of the differences which divide them 
from the other faith. Though the confessional school is mainly the creation 
of Catholicism, some Protestant circles seem to have supported it as a 
means of ensuring religious education. 


The inter-confessional tension naturally poses a long-term problem for 
the Christian Democrat Party, which needs its Protestant voters. In some 
parts of the country, such as in Hamburg and in Schleswig-Holstein in the 
North, it would lose its preponderant role with a Protestant withdrawal. 
The Party is acutely aware of the problem and is grateful for every leading 
Protestant personality which emerges within it. Unfortunately, however, 
the Protestants in the Party have not yet been able to make good the loss 
of the late President of the Bundestag, Dr. Ehlers. The decisive personalities 
still seem to be in the main Roman Catholics. 


In spite of the indiscriminate influx of refugees and of all the changes 
there have been over the centuries, it is still possible normally to tell, from 
the religious complexion of a town or village, who ruled it during the 
religious conflicts in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One can still 
see the working of the principle of “cuius regio, eius religio” of the 
Augsburg settlement of 1555. Travelling from place to place one is very 
conscious of the boundaries of the old principalities, however long ago they 
may have disappeared from the political map. 

Religious disunity is only one aspect of Germany’s long delay in forming 
one nation. Little that has happened since 1945 has brought any reduction 
in the regional atomisation of the country. To the extent that the influx 
of trans-Oder-Neisse expellees and Soviet Zone refugees has led to a 
weakening of closely-knit, organic communities, this has had an unsettling 
effect and has certainly failed to produce any greater coherence. Further- 
more, the inter-zonal frontier dividing Western Germany from the Soviet 
Zone was a purely arbitrary one, not taking any account of history. The 
same applied to the three occupation zones in the West. Thus, further 
developments had to take into account the way zonal frontiers affected the 
old “ historical” States. The result was the formation of a number of 
Laender of which only some—like Bavaria—combined historical justification 
with economic viability. 

When the West German State was formed in 1949, it naturally adopted 
the federal principle. The application of federalism, however, has gone 
to excessive lengths and has tended to discredit the parliamentary system. 
Even “Pumpernickel” States—like Bremen, with well under a million 
inhabitants—have set up full scale “ governments ” with all the para- 
phernalia of modern bureaucracy. Each “ Land ” has its own set of school 
regulations, making a move within the Federal Republic with children of 
school age a major problem. Although the competence of the ‘“ Laender ” 
is severely limited, they take their affairs as seriously as if the destiny of a 
major Power were involved. In the absence of any real issues which can 
be submitted to the electorate, political warfare degenerates into a mere 
squabble for power. It remains to be seen whether Germany can eventually 
find the right balance between regional variation and central direction. 
The difficulties and tensions which lie under the surface certainly should 
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not be ignored in assessing the long-term prospects of the Federal Republic, 
in spite of its brilliant achievements at the present day. FRANK EYCK 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


: A RUSSIA’S “INDIRECT RULE” IN HUNGARY 


RDER has, to all mtents and purposes, been fully restored in 
Hungary. Communist functionaries are going about their sordid 
business without armed escorts, and whispered news of security 
policemen shot in back streets are few and far between. The supply of 
potential martyrs fell sharply since last November; many have met their 
fate in fighting against the Russians, more are behind barbed wire, and 
- perhaps more still succumbed, to despair and disgust of, the world as a 
Hhole.. Hungarians generally are tuming inwards, trying to take as little 
notice as possible of the nauseating political environment into which they 
were pushed back by the Soviet Army. (Drunkenness and the number of 
marriages haye both increased markedly since the repression of the revolu- 
tion last year); Less calculating than the Czechs but more reasonable than 
the Poles, the Hungarian people since last November realised the futility of 
openly resisting the clique nominated to govern them by the more aggressive 
of the world’s two Great Powers. Their own business now is. merely to 
survive and preserve. sqnity. 

Above them, in the political stratum which floats on top of the misera 
plebs like a film of oil, there is the usual old, dull facade of unity. It 
signifies little beyond the Soviet presence, and only the most ingenuous 
Communists would ascribe it to anything more lofty than that. Behind the 
uniform facade, however, there is a fascinatingly broad spectrum of political 
„motive. There is, first, a hard core recruited mainly from the highest Party 
“functionaries, officers of the various security organs, officers and ranks of 
“the best-hated security branch (the former “blue AVH”), and Army 

‘political officers. Most of these regard themselves as hopelessly compro- 

: mised; the Communist régime is for them not so much a matter of salary 

[ and privilege but of actual survival. In siding with Soviet Communism 
they feel they are saving their own lives. There was no real choice for 
them during the revolution. Some leaders do not belong to this category. 
Kádár and Marosán, both having been imprisoned under Rakosi, might have 
been acceptable on the fringe of political life even if the revolution had 
succeeded. Their lives were not in danger, and they seem to have freely 
‘chosen their present rôles. The rest of the hierarchy, however, a few 
thousand out of the nearly 300,000 party members now registered, had no 
alternative. 

To the right of this hard core extends a mass of functionaries notivated 
by various shades .of opportunism. Common to all is the se -justityirig 
belief that because of the Soviet proximity and military interest there must 

Din any case be Communist dictatorship in Hungary; it would be quixotic 
[to stand aside and leave the pickings to others. Since the revolution this 
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is the comforting argument which enables the average Communist func- 
tionary to enjoy the exercise of power without a feeling of individual guilt. 
At the same time he must again and again be reassured that the Soviet 

. military presence is not temporary, that the occupation will be maintained 
until the last American soldier leaves Iceland, until Western Germany is 
purged of Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and other Fascists, until 
other “ essential security requirements ” of the Soviet Union are satisfied— 
dn.brief_ practically forever. Mr. Khrushchev’s jocular remarks to this effect 
are helpful, for the Hungarian functionary, realising his and his comrades’ 
precarious minority status and the mood of the people, is visibly uneasy 
at the thought of a day of reckoning in the distant future. Press and other 
propaganda channels are used with considerable intelligence to set his mind 
at rest about Russian intentions. 

Yet further to the right there is a large stratum of resigned collaborators, 
mostly factory managers, officials, trade union secretaries and other typical 
members of a People’s Democracy’s middle class. Enthusiastic supporters 
of the revolution last year, they are now convinced that the Dark Ages have 
come back to Hungary to stay; they. try.to.keep. their jobs and get by with 
the. indispensable minimum.of. lip-service to the official ‘Teligion. ‘At Party 
meetings they say their prescribed prayers about socialism, planning, 
counter-revolution and so on with absent-minded detachment; sheer practice 
enables their minds to wander elsewhere and saves them from blushing. 

Beyond these, there is the common people, sullenly hating and despising 
the régime; resolutely disbelieving every official pronouncement including 
the few demonstrably truthful ones; trusting only the writers who, despite 
pressures subtle and brutal, are still on strike as a silent protest against 
the imprisonment of such colleagues as Déry, Háy, Zelk, Tardos, etc.; 
restraining the young and the children from reckless gestures of resistance: 
and keeping body and soul together for another day. 

The régime, notwithstanding the abatement of open resistance, still seems 
to have both hands full. For the benefit of would-be challengers of the 
sacred status quo of dictatorship it is conducting a quite exceptionally 
harsh campaign of ‘‘ educational” terror. “Socialist legality ” has, for the 
time being, been suspended; the security police have reverted to the methods 
of 1949-55. Revenge for their comrades lynched last October may play a 
rôle, but the Kádár Government is certainly not discouraging police brutality 
now. Indefinite internment has been officially reintroduced, and the 
Kistarcsa concentration camp, virtually empty this time last year, is alone 
reported to have 20,000 inmates. The Hungarian people are being taught a 
very systematic lesson; arrests for activities last October are still being made. 
The net must eventually catch all active participants in the revolution, 

į including the severely wounded and those who till now thought they were 
; tacitly forgiven. A ceremonial show trial of Mr. Imre Nagy, Mr. Losonczy 
‘and other “traitors to the Party” is rumoured to be under preparation; 
but there is opposition to the idea within the régime, for past show trials 
were followed by rehabilitations, and thus a Nagy trial might well evoke 

|quite unintended mental associations. People must not think that Nagy 

,and his “ revisionist ” heresy will ever be rehabilitated, therefore it may be 
better not publicly to try and sentence him. 

Another main task of the régime is to disabuse the industrial workers of 
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the-false idea that “ working-class rule ” means rule by the workers. This 
fallacy seems to haunt the whole Eastern bloc; it is being toyed with in 
Poland and Yugoslavia, and the Hungarian revolutionary workers’ councils 
last November came within an inch of putting it into effect. The Kádár 
régime willy-nilly legalised the councils at plant level, and is ever since 
engaged in packing them with pliable and servile people, gradually circum- 
scribing their functions and converting them into an auxiliary of the State- 
appointed managers. The councils are quietly fighting back in a slow 
rearguard action; the official Press often complains that “ some elements ” 
in the councils are still relying more on the “ backward masses among the } 
employees ” than on the Party organisation in the plant. They “shirk :. 
unpopular tasks,” fail to carry out work speed-ups, lend an irresponsible ear,; 
to demands for higher wages and a five-day week, and omit to invite ther 
local Party representatives to their meetings Worst of all, they still says; 
that control of the plant, and possibly even its actual ownership, should be : 
vested in the workers’ council rather than in the State. This, of course, is. 
the blackest heresy, striking at the very roots of Communist dictatorship, : i 
and therefore the purging and emasculation of the workers’ council is going > A 
ahead at full pressure. 

The current political trend is definitely veering in a “ Stalinist ” direction, 
not so much because the whole Sino-Sovizt bloc is eating Mr. Krushchev’s 
words spoken at the Twentieth Congress, but because, as Mr. Rakosi angrily 
predicted when he was pressed to resign last July, in Hungarian conditions 
nothing else will work. Men like Kádár, Kállai, Marosán, and quite a few 
others in the present Cabinet and Central Committee, were not always 
true-blue Stalinists. They lived in fear of the security police themselves, 
and they had some illusions about the sympathies of industrial workers and 
“ working peasants,” believing the Party could rely on them rather than on 
undiluted terror. By now their illusions are gone, for the workers have 
shown themselves more implacable in opposing Communist rule than even 
the dispossessed “‘ capitalists and landlords.” The latter are not, by nature, 
revolutionaries, but the former proved to be—to the dismay of the Com- 
munist faithful. Not unlike Hitler's Germany in 1944, the Soviet Union in 
1956 was forced to reconsider the ae of indirect rule in her 
Hungarian colony. Mr. Kádár and his quisling colleagues are plainly 
trying to do their best, but even Mr. Kádár’s best may not be good 
enough. A. E. DE JASAY 


Nuffield College, Oxford. 


THE PLIGHT OF POLAND 


HE “bread and freedom ” riots in Poznan on June 28, 1956, ushered 
Poland, after twelve years of Communist domination, upon a road of 

a freer and happier development, and has precipitated a chain-reaction 

of political forces of which the Hungarian revolt last year was only a 
prelude. Although the Poznan uprising was ruthlessly suppressed by the 
Soviet forces, the lesson was learned no: only by the Poles but also by the 
free world outside that it is possible, and even necessary, to show fortitude 
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and courage when faced by the Russian bullies, and that a defenceless nation 
could, if it wanted to, oppose Russia’s military might and win the day. 
The subsequent Warsaw anticlimax of October 19, 1956, merely reinforced 
the belief that the Soviet “ Goliath” could be stood up to and challenged 
by a Polish “ David,” who could triumph in- an unequal battle for human 
rights, if only for a short time. Moreover, the Soviet prefabricated myth 
that the satellite countries were completely integrated in the Soviet Empire 
was exploded. This assertion was, of course, a fallacy. The truth is that, 
far from having imposed its nefarious doctrine on-a helpless and ill-treated 
people, the Soviet rulers have come to realise at last that their system, 
with the exception of a few henchmen and opportunists, has no hold on the 
country, while from the strategic and military point of view Soviet Russia 
cannot rely on any of the oppressed nations. It is clear that Polish, 
Hungarian or any other army of the Communist-dominated Eastern Europe 
of some 100 million inhabitants is completely unreliable, and as such is 
bound to be, in case of crisis, a burden rather than an asset. This makes 
the Soviet occupation of Eastern Germany very precarious, because all 
communication lines from Russia to that part of Europe run through 
Poland. The Pdznan and Warsaw rebellions have also wrecked another 
Soviet assumption, namely, that it had succeeded at least in winning the 
Polish youths. Having found this to be also untrue, the Soviet press now 
brands the young Poles as “ hooligans, bandits and brigands.” 

In religious matters the change is even more astounding. Far from being 
weakened by the incessant Godless propaganda, the Roman Catholic faith 
and its adherents are more closely united than ever. All the churches are 
full, almost daily, to overflowing, and the ardour of the faithful is as 
powerful as during the days of the early Christians. Years of persecution 
and martyrdom of the Roman Catholic clergy, with the Primate Cardinal 
Wyszynski at the head, have deepened the devotion of all Poles beyond 
description. The revival of the religious mass-worship has found recently 
an unforgettable expression in a great demonstration in the city of 
Czestochowa, the famous place of pilgrimages to the shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin. The shrine, to which the Polish Roman Catholics ascribe mira- 
culous properties, was visited on August 26, 1956, by more than a million 
people from all parts of Poland, to commemorate the 300th anniversary 
of the proclamation by King Jan Casimir of the Mother of God as 
- “Queen of the Polish Crown.” It was thus that the highly religious Poles 
supplicated the protection of the Holy Virgin, as of yore, in their fight 
against the eastern barbarians and their. atheist thought. This act of 
patriotic and religious submission proved once more that the Roman 
Catholic religion is the most powerful bulwark against the Godless and 
brutal Communist doctrine with its materialistic tenets and absence of all 
moral and spiritual values, while the illegal incarceration of Cardinal 
Wyszynski only strengthened the conviction in all Poles that their religion 
is the best and most potent weapon against Russian tanks and police terror. 

In this_ political situation the Poznan and Warsaw events brought a 
material, though not very solid, change for the better. Gomulka, an old 
Communist who had been purged for his pro-Titoist views and imprisoned, 
became First Secretary of the Polish Communist party, a virtual dictator 
of Poland on the Soviet model. He replaced a hated Moscow henchman, 
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Bierut, who lost his life in mysterious circumstances in Moscow on 
12.3.56. His dramatic encounter with Mr. Krushchev last October in the 
“ Belvedere,” former residence of Marsha” Pilsudski in Warsaw, paved the 
way for a relaxation of the Soviet iron rule in Poland. His plan is to give 
Poles as much liberty as is indispensable for avoiding a new popular 
uprising, while keeping the Communist system intact. Thus, almost over- 
night, the Soviet Marshal Konstantin Rokcssowsky, who stood inactive with 
the Soviet army while Warsaw burned during the 63 days abortive uprising 
in 1944, was sent home. He was the Soviet military governor of Poland, 
and as such was treated as a symbol of the Soviet domination. Soviet 
Officers and “advisers” in the Polish Forces were replaced by Polish 
officers. The dreaded UB (secret police) was disbanded or camouflaged 
into a less obnoxious body. Fress censorship was considerably relaxed, 
and more freedom of speech assured. Ncwadays the press can write fairly 
freely provided it does not attack Soviet Russia or the Government. The 
jamming of foreign radio transmissions has also been stopped, at least 
temporarily, and the entrance allowed of a few foreign newspapers and 
publications. Collectivisation of farms was largely abandoned, and a small 
dose of private initiative permitted, especially for small traders and 
handicraftsmen. 

This is not all. Some 70 per cent of all Polish farmers have been 
allowed to purchase small holdings and were given building materials to 
rebuild their homesteads. Small privately owned shops have been allowed, 
and they are sprouting all over the country like mushrooms. Trade barriers 
have been relaxed to some extent, and customs duties may be lowered on 
foreign imports. This is of immense importance to the whole population 
which is getting food and clothing parcels from their relatives living in 
Britain, France, Canada, United States and other countries which prohibitive 
duties have hitherto prevented. Now it will be easier for Poles to import 
consumer goods which are in extremely short supply there, and that means 
practically everything that people in the West are enjoying in plenty. 

This confirms the well-known fact that the economic situation in Poland, 
and for that matter in all satellite councries, is appalling. After taking 
over in Poland in 1945, in accordance with the Yalta agreements, the 
Soviets-made it clear that their aim was to “ bolshevise and russify ” the 
country. Its 27 million population (near-y 35 million in 1939) was to be 
turned into docile Soviet slaves whose lives would be controlled by Soviet 
agents from birth to death. The Polisa economy was to become the 
“milch cow” of the Russian “Moloch.” The outcome was that the 
country soon became a secret police State, with the rule of terror and 
oppression rampant in every walk of life. In the economic field the nation 
which in pre-war days was a large exporter of foodstuffs was brought 
practically to the verge of starvation, and is now forced to import enormous 
quantities of grain from Russia and other countries. 

Excessive industrialisation and collectivisation has produced chaos and 
impoverishment. With Polish industries geared to swell the Soviet war 
potential, and agriculture ruined by a bghly unpopular and unworkable 
collectivisation system, with high prices for foodstuffs and commodities, and 
very low wages, the nation’s economy, from a normally prosperous level, 
has been reduced to the state of famine and penury. In a territory which 
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before the war exported large quantities of eggs, butter, bacon, sugar, starch, 
etc., food is scarce, consumer goods are unobtainable except at very high 
prices for the privileged few. While unemployment is growing and housing 
in short supply, the industrial population is forced to produce fatuous 
“ quotas ” and “‘ norms” of inferior goods which are not satisfying even 
the barest needs. Such commodities as pins, razor blades, buttons, hooks 
and even common glue, are almost unobtainable. What there is is of such 
a poor quality and in such short supply as to be completely inadequate for 
a population used to Western standards. The discrepancies and injustices 
of the economic system come to light at once when one remembers that 
the average wage of a skilled worker in office or factory amounts to about 
600 to 1,000 zlotys (roughly £10 to £15 a month), as compared with the 
salaries of party officials who get as much as 40,000 zlotys a month. With 
the price of a good pair of shoes about 500 zlotys the incongruities of the 
present economic situation in Poland are even more apparent. 

These examples prove that the Communist system in Poland has failed 
lamentably. Ever since 1945 Russia’s policy has been to tie Poland hand and 
foot to the Soviet political and economic system, and use it as a jumping- 
board for an eventual attack against the West. As in the Soviet Union, 
the whole Polish economic life has been made subservient to the needs of 
the Soviet war plans, while spiritually the country was to serve as an outpost 
of the Communist assault against the West. No efforts were spared to 
achieve both ends, and to crown the pattern of Soviet imperialism and 
colonisation, great efforts were made to substitute the worship of the 
prophets of militant Communism, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin for that 
of the Almighty. 

The Poznan uprising and subsequent bloodless ‘‘ Warsaw revolution” 
came as no surprise. Shortage of bread, destruction of all civic liberties in 
the name of the triumph of the working masses, have led to a bloody 
showdown between an ill-fated and exhausted nation and its Moscow- 
imposed stooges. Betrayed by their Allies in Yalta, crucified and oppressed, 
first by the Germans, and then by the Russians, the Poles could no longer 
stand the grind of perpetual famine, poverty and enslavement. The seeds 
of revolution were sown and the volcano continues to smoulder. Gomulka 
and his friends know this, and are performing a tightrope trick to keep 
themselves and their party in power, to hold the emotional and sorely 
tried Poles under control, to appease Russia without losing freshly gained 
concessions, and to put off the day when the Poles start asking for real 
freedom and independence. It is an unenviable position fraught with 
enormous dangers and risks as the Hungarian revolt has shown. ‘The Poles 
feel like a man who has just come out of a prison and whose hands have 
been freed, but his feet are still tied to the prison walls. 

There is, however, an answer to Poland’s tragic plight. It was given 
by August Zaleski, President of the Polish Republic in exile residing in 
London, in an interview published by “El Dia” of Montevideo on 
November 11, 1956, Polish Independence Day. “ Let us hope that the Soviet 
Union will come to realise that it is impossible to hold down by force 100 
million people living in the centre of Europe and accustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. In the long run such a state of affairs will become very 
dangerous for Soviet Russia, because, whenever she will fall into difficulties, 
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the oppressed nations will renew their protests against Soviet domination. 
If Soviet Russia truly desires peace, she stould understand that by granting 
freedom to the States of Eastern and Central Europe, from the Baltic Sea 
to the Mediterranean, she will secure a mtch better protective wall.” 

S. KLECZKOWSKI 


ALFRED DE MUSSET 


ITHIN some thirty years the French Romantic movement of the 
early nineteenth century won new end unfading glory for an authentic 
personalism alike in diction and in form. It eschewed rhetoric. 

It broke with the oldtime classical unities and restraints. The dynamicism of 
its leaders and the dignity and nobility o? its ideals did much to offset the 
relative fewness of its ideas. As a school of literature it was conceived 
in protest, and its intrinsic spirit was libertarian. The earlier literary 
crusade of Romanticism flanked the political campaign for the Charter of 
Louis XVII and for those principles of liberty which were to suffer erosion 
during the White Reaction in the days of Charles X and Polignac. It is 
not an accident but a concomitant of history that a principal architect of 
the Charter and the “ Additional Act,” Benjamin Constant (who sat as a 
Liberal first for the Department of the Serthe and later for the Department 
of the Vosges), was the author of Adolphe and a pioneer of the Romantic 
novel. Lamartine, who was to be Foreign Minister in the short-lived 
Second Republic of 1848, published his Méditations in 1820 and thereby 
inaugurated the truly great era of French lyricism. In tempestuous 
succession came the Odes of Hugo in 1822, the Poèmes Antiques et 
Modernes of Vigny, and the denunciation in Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell 
of favoured classical tenets. The stage was set for the Battle of Hernani 
and the rout of that insipid formalism of meaningless symbols which had 
too long divorced art and letters from life and living. 

The stage was set, too, for the advent of young Alfred de Musset, most 
effervescent and wayward of Romantic poets and playwrights. Born in the 
middle of old Paris on December 11, 1810, he was seventeen when he won 
the second prize at the Collège Henri IV with an essay on The Origin of 
Our Feelings. It was an auspicious star. Soon he was meeting Mérimés, 
Vigny and Sainte-Beuve at the home of Victor Hugo. In 1829 he published 
Contes d'Espagne et d'Italie. His association with the Cénacle was, 
however, loose, vague and ill-defined; be was in it, but not of it. But he 
was aware that a new school was in tte making and that he would be a 
leader in it. Amidst the Contes was a lively parody on Romanticism. Tho 
Ballade à la lune with its gay recurrent comparison of the moon over the 
steeple to the dot over an “i” was taken seriously by both classicists and 
romanticists. Such reactions pleased him. He was a foppish young man. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, in a just tribute in his Ronsard to the six-foot 
national heroic iambic line, the alexandrine,—“ the danseur noble of French 
verse-rhythms,”” recalls that “ when Rachel first spoke the lines from 
Racine’s Phèdre beginning Ariadne ma soeur, Alfred de Musset fainted in 
his box at the Comédie Française.” Here, surely, was la sensibilité with a 
vengeance. Such conduct was fashionable. His output was fast growing. 
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The year 1833 saw the appearance of Un spectacle dans un fauteuil, André 
del Sarto, Les Caprices de Marianne (this was spiced with four Romantic 
ingredients, terror, the grotesque, and the comic, plus predestination, for 
somehow this new libertarianism seldom embraced free will), and Rolla 
whose hallmark was a Byronian melancholy and mal du siécle. It was in 
this year, too, that he was first asked to write for the Revue des deux 
mondes. 

Then Musset fell in love with George Sand. Their love was not the less 
genuine because it subsequently furnished them with “ good copy,” in her 
Elle et lui, and in his brother Paul’s rejoinder, Lui et elle. Their sincerity 
was theatrical, but their very theatricality was sincere. She was a stupen- 
dous woman. George Sand had begun to pay her way in 1831 with her 
novel, Indiana, a trumpet-blast against cherished social institutions. Her 
imaginative powers were vast, nay, unwieldy, and the writing of her more 
humdrum hours was often her best. Her features were regular, her arms 
and hands beautiful, her figure dumpy, her complexion swarthy, her eyes 
strikingly eloquent, and often, while quaintly attired in the fantastic 
Arcadian garb of a shepherdess, she would nonchalantly puff a cigar. 
Mickiewicz, a man of perspicacity, saw that the domineering masculinity 
of this militant feminist was partly fagade. She had great sensitivity; so, 
too, had Musset, and both were wounded. It was not realised until long 
afterwards that, although December 1833 was the date of their Journey to 
Italy, quite a different woman evoked the passion of Musset’s famous 
Nuit de décembre. 

The Revue published Fantasio during the Italian venture, and On ne 
badine pas avec l'amour followed. Lava continued to pour forth from the 
erupting volcano of Musset’s pen. Seven major productions, including the 
distinctive Confession d’un enfant du siécle, appeared in 1835, and the 
noble Lettre à Lamartine, a model of near-classical dignity, together with 
Il ne faut jurer de rien, in 1836. Musset was to die in his forty-seventh 
year, but almost, if not quite, all his finest work was written during his 
twenties. He burnt himself out. Perhaps the only notable exception was 
Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée in 1845. The all-pervasive 
charm and scintillating wit of his prose Comédies et Proverbes were late to 
command public admiration, for none were acted until 1847, when Le 
Caprice, which had been written ten years before, was produced by Madame 
Allan at the Théâtre Francais. 

Worn out by his excesses, and by now perhaps almost indifferent to 
success, Alfred de Musset died a century ago on May 2, 1857. Not without 
opposition had he been elected to the Académie Française. The Académie 
succumbed at long last to the Romantic offensive, for did not the great 
Victor Hugo opine that ‘Everything is subservient to success, even 
grammar”? Musset had delicacy and was not without power; he had 
genius, albeit unchecked; he had a talent for the whimsical and the satirical; 
and he inspired a long-sustamed personal affection in countless Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen. Of some of his heroines a discerning critic has written, 
“Ses jeunes filles sont d’exquises visions.” Yet one always has the feeling 
not only that one would like, but that one is entitled, to know rather more 
of them from their creator. They are, perhaps, too visionary. Musset was: 
always, his own hero—his own version of the héro romantique. His 
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characters, idealists and libertines, personify his own sensibilité in its varied 
manifestations. No invocation of history, of the glorified moyen age, of 
Hugo’s Gothic era, no appeal, as with Chateaubriand, to the inner heart 
of Christianity, would induce him to depart from that settled technique. 
If ever he preached a sermon, it is that the beauty and the majesty of love 
consist less in itself than in its own memory, in its retrospective contem- 
plation. That doctrine is admirably epitomised in the last verse of Andrew 
Lang’s translation of Musset’s Juana: — 
The season bears upon its wing 
The swallows and the songs of spring, 
And days that were, and days that flit ; 
The loved lost hours are far away; 
And hope and fame are scattered spray 
For me, that gave you love a day, 
For you that not remember it. 

For those who cultivate the poetry of ideas, the austerity and the grandeur 
of Vigny, not least his Moise and La Colére de Samson, with their 
exposition of the solitude of genius, are more satisfying than anything of 
Musset. But when the manifestoes of Romanticism are forgotten, little 
children will love to sing the Chanson de Fortunio and thé Chanson de 
Barberine. Musset, as Gustave Lanson has so truly written, “a véçu sa 

. poésie : elle est comme le journal de sa vie.” Derycx ABEL 


LENIN IN LONDON 


N 1902 I was a resident in Toynbee Hall, or, to be more exact, in Balliol 
House, which was an annexe of Toynbes Hall and was known as a 
students’ residence. At frequent intervals, during the evenings smoking 

“debates were held in Toynbee Hall. The Warden, Canon Barnett, who had 
a powerful influence, arranged them. He could secure the attendance of 
almost any well-known public man. On one occasion our guest was John 
Morley. The debates were open to the East Enders. They usually 
consisted of a few Russian political refugees who worked at the d and 
were known as Nihilists. For the most part they could s8 and 
understand English. They were forceful and intelligent men, but only one 
subject interested them——-Marxist Revolutionary Socialism. On that evening 
in 1902 the subject of the debate was “ Our Foreign Policy.” There were 
half a dozen East Enders present including a stranger who, although shabby, 
was rather better dressed than his colleagues. Afterwards, I learned that he 
was called Richter and, although we did not know it, was, in fact, Lenin. 
I was to meet him again later and can clearly remember him. He appeared 
about thirty-four or five and looked sick and impoverished. He was short 
and stiffty built with a short neck and large head. His chin was strong and 
he had a short beard trimmed to a point. His hair was dark brown and 
had a red tinge. He was definitely Oriental in appearance. He was not 
an impressive figure, and few outside his own friends would have looked 
twice at him. His shabby clothes helped to detract from his appearance, 
but he was evidently an intellectual. One could hardly imagine him to be 
a leader even if his personality expressed a considerable amount of augacity. 
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By contrast with his companions, who were big, hefty men, he looked almost 


insignificant. 

John Morley opened the debate by stating that the Liberals and 

were in agreement regarding the main principles of foreign 

policy but differed on the details. The Sudan campaign and the Boer War 
were over and we had won them by force of arms, This, in his opinion, 
was a mistake because it would leave an aftermath which might burst out 
into another conflagration at any time. He would not use the force of 
arms to subject any country. It should be our policy to give self- ` 
government to these two countries as early as possible. His desire was to 
see peace and goodwill amongst all men. I have rarely spent a more 
enjoyable fifteen minutes in all my life. Two or three of the residents 
spoke and then Richter got up. He spoke in broken English but was 
understandable. “ What is the use of you coming to the East End,” he 
said, “and talking about your foreign policy? Who there understands or 
cares about it? Go down to Limehouse or Shadwell and see how the people 
live. Their slums, bad food, low wages, impoverishment, degradation and 
prostitution! That’s where your foreign policy should lie. They are the 
victims of your capitalist organisation which is just as powerful and cruel 
as the force of arms. What does your Government’s foreign policy consist 
of? TI tell you. You, together with other capitalist nations, look round 
the world until you find a delectable place and then you send your Christian 
missionaries out there. They preach to the natives, ‘Dear brother,’ they 
say, ‘there is nothing on this earth worth living for. Look to Heaven and 
prepare to wear the golden crown and play-the harp that awaits you.’ Then, 
when you have got the poor black man looking into the heavens, you send 
your armies and you take their land away from them. Thats your foreign 
policy!” With a flourish of his arms he sat down. 

John Morley sat through this impassioned diatribe, watching the speaker 
intently. He rose to reply. “I am very surprised to hear that the work- 
men of the East End are not interested in our foreign policy and I don’t 
believe it. I am accustomed to addressing large audiences of workmen 
in the North of England, who are just as much interested in the subject as 
I am, and I have to be very careful what I say to them, or they will soon 
pick me up. Nevertheless I should like to see you im another place. 
Perhaps the day will come when the House of Commons will have men 
like you expressing your views, but whether that will be good or bad I 
won’t venture to guess.” The debate became warm and the evening was 
prolonged. At the end, John Morley shook hands with all the Russians, 
who were then taken to the dining hall for refreshments. 

A few days later Dean Robinson, the Dean of Balliol House, came to 
me and said, “I have invited that Russian fellow, Richter, to tea on 
Saturday afternoon, will you join us? There will only be the three of us.” 
Saturday afternoon found us in his comfortable study, Richter dressed in 
his shabby clothes. After introductions the maid brought in a trolley laden 
with foodstuffs for tea. A large brown teapot, a dish of toasted and 
buttered muffins and an assortment of cakes. Encouraged by the Dean, 
I never saw a man eat a larger meal than Richter. Evidently he was very 
hungry. He also had several cups of tea. During the meal, we talked 
about fgod. The muffins interested him, he had never eaten them before. 
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He said that food in his Russian home was good. They had rye bread, 
butter and eggs, plenty of cucumbers and home grown vegetables and fish 
fresh from the Volga. He thought that with the exception of meat food 
in England was bad. He also told us about his exile in Siberia. They 
lived in a comfortable shack and had plenty of wood for fuel. He kept 
the house going by fishing and shooting and he had found plenty of time 
for writing. His health had improved from living there. 

After the tea things had been cleared, the Dean produced a jar of tobacco. 
We filled our pipes and drew up our chairs round the fire. Richter almost 
at once launched out into his revolutionary ideologies, which seemed to be 
his religion and life’s blood. “ You took South Africa,” he said, “ because 
of its gold and diamonds. You took India because of its starving millions 
and low costs of production. Great Britain has become rich and indolent 
by robbing these countries of the results of their labours and possessions; 
but the day will come when they will rise up against you and clear you out, 
you will have to return to them their lands and you will have to live on 
your own industry or else starve. The Imperialist British Empire will 
dissolve.” “‘ That’s not true,” said the Dean, “ but it’s too big a subject 
to discuss here today. What’s your attitude to religion?” “I have no 
use for any religion,” the Russian replied, ‘‘I regard it is an opiate used 
by the capitalist classes to dope the people.” “I entirely disagree,” replied 
the Dean, “ you could not say it about the Christian religion which has done 
more to uplift the working classes than any other movement.” “ You take 
your teachings from the Bible,” responded Richter, “I regard the Old 
Testament as just a lot of old Jewish fairy-tales, quite unbelievable and of 
no value to anyone. The New Testament is an unreliable and inaccurate 
record of three years of Christ’s doings and teachings upon which no scholar 
can honestly place reliance.” The Dean looked annoyed but tactfully 
refrained from further pursuing the subject. 

In response to a question from Richter, I told him the students in the 
main would be sympathetic to some of his views but would differ from 
the methods he advocated. They believed improvements could be obtained 
by education and peaceful methods, by evolution and not revolution. 
“ History has shown,” replied Richter, “ that no great change has ever been 
brought about without the shedding of blood and revolution. I am con- 
vinced this is absolutely necessary, and the toiling masses will continue in 
their slavery unless these methods are used.” “Tm afraid we must differ,” 
I replied. He rose to his feet. “I have enjoyed this talk,” he said, “ but 
now my time is up and I must go. I am going to visit my friends down in 
Limehouse.”” He shook hands, thanked the Dean very sincerely for his 
hospitality and went out. None of us realised that we had been entertaining 
the world’s greatest revolutionary. WILLAM T. BOWMAN 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—V. THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 
HE gravest error of Eugénie’s career was her ardent championship 
[ot = catholic Empire in Mexico. The Emperor had taken a lively 
interest in the New World ever since his visit after the Strasbourg 
putsch, had published a pamphlet on a Nicaraguan canal, and loved to build 
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castles in the air. Her approach was from a different angle—to secure 
some compensation for the Vatican after the loss of the larger part of the 
Papal States and at the same time to enhance the prestige of the Empire. 
Knowing nothing of conditions in Central America she listened eagerly to 
the fairy tale that an Emperor under French auspices would be welcomed. 
When the French troops obeyed the peremptory summons from Washington 
and left Maximilian to his fate, she found herself the object of bitter 
attack. “The people are very severe on the Empress,” reported her old 
friend Mérimée to Panizzi, the eminent Librarian of the British Museum. 
Though she felt the humiliation like a blow in the face, she never lowered 
her flag. “Iam not ashamed of Mexico,” she told Paléologus forty years 
later. “I deplore it but I do not blush for it. I suggested it at Biarritz 
in 1861, when some conservative and clerical émigrés urged intervention 
by France, Spain and Italy who had nationals there. We were misled about 
the resistance.” 

An even graver blow at the prestige of the Empire was struck when 
Austria was expelled from the German Confederation in 1866. Anticipating 
a lengthy struggle, the Emperor hoped to secure territorial reward for 
his neutrality; but no time was allowed him, for Bismarck closed the 
campaign without annexations. When the latter declined a demand for 
compensation and no consequences ensued, the military hegemony of the 
Continent passed from Paris to Berlin. “The summer of 1866,” remarked 
Eugénie to Paléologue, “ sealed our fate.” She had urged mobilisation to 
extort compensation and secured the Emperor’s approval, but the argu- 
ments of the Council led him to change his mind. Had she had her way 
the Empire would doubtess have collapsed in 1866 instead of in 187C. 

Her growing influence in high politics was denounced by Persigny in a 
lengthy memorandum to the Emperor in 1869. In his opinion the failures 
in Poland and Denmark, Mexico and Germany, were mainly due to her 
presence at the meetings of the Council which created a dualism in the 
State and gave rise to intrigues. Having tried in vain to secure a private 
audience with the Emperor, the candid friend felt it his duty to explain his 
views in writing, hoping that she would not learn of his intervention. By 
bad luck the memorandum reached the ruler when he was ill in bed and 
was read by the Empress with his permission. Of course she should be 
prepared for the eventuality of a Regency, began Persigny, and she was 
a good learner. Everyone knew of her energetic discharge of her duties 
as sovereign, her courage in danger, her intelligence, her private virtues, 
the heroic resolution she would display in case of need. Her entourage 
knew how she had profited by the lessons of her august husband. In 
summoning her to the Council, however, he seemed to be going too far in 
thus identifying her with its decisions and exposing her to criticism if things 
went wrong. It was widely felt that she represented ideas for which the 
Bourbons were justly reproached, and the opinion was everywhere enter- 
tained in the army, the magistracy, even within the government, that she 
had shaped policies which had failed. Unfortunately—and however 
unjustly—it was believed that she encouraged clerical pretensions, initiated 
the Mexico expedition, and sabotaged the policy of the Emperor after 
Sadowa by her zeal for Austria. Finally, to complete the sad story, people 
everywhere were saying that when she confined herself to court life, the 
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Empire, governed by a great prince, attained the height of power and 
glory and that all this glory had been eclipsed by her. A revolting injustice | 
Whatever opinions she may have expressed, the responsibility rested with 
the-Emperor. All this talk showed the unwisdom of her presence in the 
Council. Differences with Ministers weakened the Government and 
encouraged the enemies of the State. Her presence constituted a sort of 
division of power, which was always a source of weakness, and if the 
sovereigns themselves differed it embarrassed the Ministers “ The presence 
of the wife of a sovereign in the Council is a danger to the State, condemned 
by the theory and practice of all governments, and contrary to the nature 
of things. I am criticising not this or that policy but the principle. If she 
wishes to take part, any difference between the Emperor and the Empress 
should be composed before the Council meets. She gains nothing by her 
presence. If measures fail, she receives a share of the blame; if they 
succeed she deprives the Emperor of the honour. The wife of the sovereign 
should remain aloof in a calm, elevated sphere, inaccessible to the passions 
of politics. In the name of thirty years of faithful service I beg that this 
advice be not regarded as a crime. I hope that the great Prince whom I 
love, honour and admire, whose friendship has been the glory of my life, 
will not withdraw his affection.” No one but Persigny ever dared to 
address the master of France in such a tone. 

The Emperor replied that the Empress had decided to cease attendance 
at the Council, a resolution which he disapproved since the future Regent 
ought to learn her trade. The mild tone of the letter (not preserved) 
suggested to Persigny that the writer shared his opinion more than he cared 
to show. The Empress replied in a letter of eight pages (not preserved) 
energetically denying her intervention in past events but accepting respon- 
sibility in order to relieve the Emperor. “She believed I was the only 
person to hold that she influenced decisions and to disapprove her presence, 
but she would not be present again.” Evidently—and inevitably—she was 
deeply hurt. While welcoming her decision to withdraw, Persigny expressed 
surprise at her ignorance of what people were thinking and saying. “It 
will be best for the Emperor, your son and yourself. Calm will be 
restored.” A few days later the Emperor informed the audacious critic 
that he could not accept his wife’s sacrifice and desired her to continuo 
attendance in order to avoid unfriendly comment if she were suddenly to 
disappear. Persigny replied that it was the principle, not the person, which 
was dangerous, and that he advised 20 sudden change but gradually 
decreasing attendance. This arrangement was introduced and by 1869 she 
no longer appeared. “I feel I rendered a real service to both sovereigns,” 
he wrote when compiling his Memoirs in 1869. *“ Her anger is legitimate, 
but it is noble of her to have displayed so little resentment.” On the other 
hand there can be little doubt that the sharp criticism of the Empress— 
for such it was despite the sugar on the pill—was a factor, perhaps the 
principal factor, in the final estrangement of the ruler from his oldest and 
most devoted comrade. _ 

No chapter in Eugénie’s political career has provoked such controversy 
as her record in [année terrible. “She and she alone has been the cause 
of all France’s misfortunes,” screamed Princess Mathilde; “this woman 
has ruined the best and most generous of men and with him opr poor 
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country.” The Princess, we must remember, had always been jealous, and 
jealousy does not make for judgment. That the Empress supported the 
fateful demand on the King of Prussia at Ems she admitted, while 
indignantly denying that she had exclaimed, “C’est ma petite guerre.” 
Assuming in her ignorance that the French armies were irresistible, she had 
none of the haunting fear which tortured her ailing and better informed 
husband. “Our army seemed to us invincible and we counted on power- 
ful alliances,” she naively explained to Paléologue. “After Bismarck 
slapped our face we had to choose between war and dishonour. Better 
disaster than dishonour!” ‘The deepest motive for her intransigence was 
her conviction that the dynasty could not survive a further major humilia- 
tion. Au commencement on pouvait tout faire, she remarked at Chislehurst; 
à la fin on ne pouvait même plus se moucher. 

When the Emperor left for the front she performed her duties as Regent 
with courage and dignity, and refused to resign her post on the news of 
Sedan. On hearing the hoarse roar of the mob outside the Tuileries— 
“Vive la République !,” “à bas l'Espagnole ] ”—she felt that she was 
about to suffer the fate of Marie Antoinette which had obsessed her ever 
since her coronation. Fleeing through the galleries of the Louvre, she 
hailed a fiacre, sought refuge in the house of Dr. Evans, the American 
dentist, drove with him to Deauville with a false passport, almost perished 
in a stormy crossing in a little English yacht, landed at Ryde, moved on 
to Hastings, and came to rest at Chislehurst. A five days’ visit to 
Wilhelmshöhe evoked an upsurge of tenderness such as she had never 
known since the radiant dawn at Compiègne. “The darker the future,” 
she wrote, “‘ the more one feels the need to be together.” 

When the war was over Louis Napoleon joined his family at Chislehurst, 
adapting himself to his new surroundings with less difficulty than his highly 
strung wife, a woman of forty-five, and his son of fourteen. The burden 
of boredom and frustration lay heavy on the household, and the winter 
fogs were hard to bear. The Empress fretted like a caged bird: at times, 
she exclaimed to Filon, they felt inclined to eat each other up. “I find 
England very dismal,” wrote the Prince Imperial to Princess Mathilde on 
the last day of 1870; “ the grey skies make me long for France more than 
ever. I hope 1871 will be happier: it cannot be worse.” The fallen 
Emperor, now an invalid and always something of a fatalist, accepted his 
fate with composure. Since he possessed £60,000 and Eugénie sold her 
jewels for £150,000 there was no immediate financial anxiety. The 
unchanging friendship of Queen Victoria was a comfort, and the two 
mothers discussed a possible marriage of Princess Beatrice to the Prince 
Imperial. The intelligent, high-spirited, industrious and affectionate son 
was the light of his parents’ eyes. The faithful Dr. Conneau was at their 
side, his son the companion of their boy, and Filon, his beloved tutor and 
biographer, helped to dispel the gloom by his cheerful temperament. 
Bonapartists came and went, but the most highly placed of them was an 
irritant, not a consolation. Having frequently been a nuisance throughout 
the Empire, Prince Napoleon aroused the fury of Eugénie and her son after 
the Emperor’s death by demanding the sole care of the Prince Imperial 
during his minority. Occasionally she sought relief in travel, visiting her 
mother in Spain and taking her son to Scotland, Switzerland and Italy. 
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Mother and son lived for the future and refused to abandon hope of a 
restoration. Longing to make himself known to France by some dramatic 
achievement, he secured the reluctant permission of the Queen and the 
Prime Minister to join the campaign in Zululand in 1879 and met his death 
in an ambush. 

Dividing her time between her new home at Farnborough and Cap 
Martin, the broken-hearted mother survived for another forty years. Caring 
nothing for literature and the arts, she sometimes complained that she 
could not die. A pilgrimage to the scene of her son’s death brought 
mingled emotions of grief and pride, for on all sides she heard of the 
affectionate respect he had inspired. She followed every move on the 
European chessboard with eager interest, and survived to salute the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine. In the following year, 1920, she passed away on 
a visit to Spain in her ninety-fourth year. Father, mother and son lie 
together in the shrine at Farnborough. None of her contemporaries except 
Francis Joseph could look back on such length of days and such varied 
experience, mainly of a tragic character. When esked how she could 
bear to stay in the Hotel Continental, overlooking the Tuileries gardens, she 
used to reply: “ The Empress died in 1870.” Which were her most radiant 
memories? asked Paléologue in 1901. She replied: “ The christening of 
the Prince Imperial in Notre Dame in 1856, the Te Deum in Notre Dame 
for the victory at Solferino in 1859, the regatta on the lake of Annecy after 
the annexation of Savoy in 1869, and the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 
in 1869.” Among the women of the nineteenth century Victoria and 
Eugénie are the least likely to fall into oblivion. G. P. Gooca 


To be continued 


THE FILM CENSOR IN BRITAIN 


N Great Britain some 27 million people visit the cinema every week, 
and before their entertainment is spread before their eyes and ears they 
read the familiar decorated certificate of the British Board of Film 

Censors, granting the film its “U,” “A” or “X?” certificate and duly 
initialled by the examiners who passed it. For most of those filmgoers, 
perhaps, the few seconds that this certificate is screened are an old-fashioned, 
typically national formality that usefully announces the imminence of the 
desired picture and fortunately does not delay its coming overlong. For 
the fastidious few, maybe, the ornate certificate bestows moral approbation - 
upon what is to follow, or by its arbitrary classification denotes the kind 
of film ane is to see. But what are the facts? How does the censorship 
of films in this country work, and why is it considered necessary? What 
is the story that lies behind the seal of those stilted words, “ The British 
Board of Film Censors” ? 

Under the Cinematograph Act of 1909 local authorities were invested 
with the power to supervise the character of films shown in the cinemas 
they licensed. It soon became obvious, of course, that some central censor- 
ship body would be needed if complete chaos were to be avoided, and so 
in 1912 the Board was set up on the initiative of the film industry itself. 
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Now, by inserting various clauses in the licences they issue, the local 
authorities—some 700 of them—give legal effect to the Board’s decision 
on all films, and in general practice the local authorities have come to 
accept the Board as the only necessary instrument of censorship, while for 
their part the film distributors early recognised the value of facing one 
central censor instead of 700. Strictly speaking, however, final responsibility 
about the type of films shown in this country still remains with the various 
local authorities, which can overrule the Board’s decision and grant a local 
licence to show the film. This happens most often in the London area, 
only rarely elsewhere, for the simple reason that the distributors of a film 
refused the Board’s approval must apply in turn to each of the 700 local 
authorities, giving them an opportunity of viewing the debated film. 
Conversely, of course, a local council may take an objection to a film given 
a certificate by the Board and thereby ban it in their area, but this right 
is only rarely used, the local authorities and the film industry generally 
preferring to leave censorship, such as it is, in the hands of the body 
appointed for the purpose. Only the President of the Board himself is 
appointed by the cinema trade, the present distinguished holder of that 
office being Sir Sidney W. Harris, C.B., C.V.O., whose signature must be 
familiar to every cinema-goer. He assumes complete independence, 
appoints all his own staff and is ultimately responsible for all decisions 
made. ‘There is a belief in some quarters that a censorship body sponsored 
by the film industry itself and financed out of fees charged for viewing films 
can hardly be impartial, but in fact the Board’s decisions may often be 
unpopular amongst film distributors, while a strict rule is that no member 
of the Board’s staff must have any connections with the cinema industry. 

The bulk of the eventual responsibility to the film-going public, so much 
of it youthful, as well as the heavy burden of the day-to-day viewing of 
new films, falls upon the little team of full-time examiners. There are four 
men and four women, and in the tiny theatre behind the Board’s spacious 
offices on the first floor overlooking London’s pleasant Soho Square they 
sit in pairs watching films from ten until five every day. About 2,000 new 
films are submitted for inspection every year. Of these some 500 are full- 
length features, and the rest documentaries, travelogues, cartoons and shorts 
of every conceivable kind, including publicity and advertisement produc- 
tions. The examiners’ daily task is at once delicate and onerous, for they 
have to give every film their unrelaxed attention (they are not allowed to 
leave the theatre during projection) and they also have to anticipate audience 
reaction, which may be governed by a dozen different factors, not least 
being the mood in which the public will come to the film—casual, escapist, 
perceptive, expectant, tired. Above all they have constantly to keep in 
mind the possible effect of each film upon children, adolescents and even 
immature adults who may be unduly impressionable. 

Such a task calls for especial qualities of mind and physique, to say 
nothing of good, untiring eyesight. In fact, Mr. A. T. L. Watkins, the 
former Secretary to the Board, once described his staff as “supermen ” 
with “ what the superman seldom possesses, a sense of humour.” This 
last is of course extremely important, and allied to the necessary first-class 
education, breadth of vision, tolerance, experience of the world and public 
tastes gverywhere, abundant common sense, the lively, resilient mind and 
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the unusual dedication required for such a vocation, shows that Mr. 
Watkins’s description is not such an exaggeration as might at first be thought. 
Certainly the team of examiners deserve cur sympathy, if not solely for the 
nature of their job then for the fact that in their off-duty time they are 
actively encouraged to go to the cinema] Not to spy upon the obedience 
of distributors in making cuts as ordered, nor indeed for relaxation, were 
that possible, but to keep in touch with public taste and audience reactions. 
A good censor, it is felt at Soho Square, must keep in the closest possible 
touch with public feeling about films, and must always reflect the best of 
public taste. 

As is well known, there are three categories into which an approved film 
may be placed upon examination, “U,” “A” and “X.” The old “H” 
category, for “ Horrific ” films, lapsed in 1951, since it dealt only with 
horror films of the Dracula ar Frankenstein type, which are now included 
in the “X” category. Whatever may be thought of the choice of that 
particular letter of the alphabet, and the unfortunate association it produces 
in many people’s minds, it is a very important category, allowing serious 
films on obviously adult themes, or on other themes whose treatment is so 
“ frank, realistic or sordid” as to make them quite unsuitable for anyone 
under sixteen, to be shown to wholly adult audiences. The much-criticised 
“A” category is something of a comprcmise, since it includes many films 
not really unsuitable for older children, but leaves the decision as to 
whether they shall see them to parents. The idea behind this category 
is not, as is commonly supposed, that the presence of a parent or guardian 
automatically safeguards the child, but simply that the parent must decide 
whether or not to take the child to see the film in question. It is a liberal 
view, assuming that the parent has some knowledge of what the film is 
likely to be about, and drawing the parent, who after all knows the child 
concerned best, into the business of censorship, making him play the most 
responsible part. The “A” category is obviously a common-sense idea, 
although it may be open to numerous objections, as well as to all-too-easy 
abuse. It should be remembered, however, that the censor’s chief concern 
is the mental well-being of the young, and that he caters primarily for the 
great mass of regular cinema patrons, the folk who go once, twice, even 
three times a week, month after month, not the occasional educated viewer. 
As Mr. Watkins said: “ Contrary to pcpular opinion, the censor takes no 
particular pleasure in his task and reserves a special wekcome for the film 
he need not touch. He would be the first to subscribe to the idea that if thé 
world were composed exclusively of emancipated and intelligent adults, 
-he could safely resign his office. He must also subscribe to the idea that 
the world, and the cinema audience in particular, is not so composed.” 

Whilst the feeling of high responsibility for the impressionable, even 
gullible mass of regular filmgoers is most noticeable, the atmosphere at Soho 
Square impresses an outsider as very far from pontifical and portentous. 
Indeed, common sense clearly prevails. If the two examiners first viewing 
a film agree upon its category without alteration, it is granted the appropriate 
certificate. The examiners’ initials appear in the bottom left-hand corner 
of the screen certificate. But their decision must be unanimous. If there 
is disagreement, the film is shown again to another pair, but if further 
disagreement or difficulty results, or if -he film is obviously a controversial 
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one, or contains questionable ‘scenes or dialogue, then further opinions are 
sought. Other members of the Board, the Secretary and the President (who 
has the last word) himself may be called in, and the entire Board may view 
the film several times, if need be, before a decision is reached. The Snake 
Pit, the notorious American film dealing with life in a mental hospital, was 
seen eight times before it was given a certificate, for instance. Each 
examiner must state his objections in writing, and serious cuts in a film are 
usually confirmed by other views. A common alteration in a film is for 
the deletion of certain expressions, or lines of dialogue, or for the reduction 
rather than the complete removal of certain scenes. Thus a particularly 
bloody fight, or an exclusively suggestive or amorous scene, an unnecessary 
display of nudity or vulgarity may be trimmed, or even reduced from close- 
up to long-shot, without the whole sequence being removed. Where such 
partial cuts are recommended, the Board insists on seeing the final release 
version of the film, but where complete removal of scenes is requested, a 
written statement that this has been done is usually accepted from the 
distributors. 

In practice the cinema industry works very closely with the censors, 
basing its treatments on previous decisions of the Board, and now frequently 
submitting scripts for tentative approval as to theme or treatment before 
shooting begins. At the same time, public taste and fashion changes, and 
the Board’s decisions inevitably change over the years. Themes once 
considered impossible or totally unspeakable are now allowed, perhaps with 
modifications based on public decency, and producers are of course always, 
introducing new treatments of controversial topics, so that the Board-must 
adopt a flexible and enlightened policy towards them. Whereas, for 
example, years ago Eisenstein’s great’ revolutionary picture Battleship 
Potemkin was banned on the ground that it might incite naval mutiny or 
revolutionary violence, we can now see it under an “ X ” certificate. Other 
themes, much in the public eye, like the colour bar, may now be allowed 
if treated intelligently, whereas they once might have been banned. Never- 
theless, the censors must constantly keep before them the spectacle of the 
weekly millions for whom the cinema may be little more than a habit, and 
also the minority groups who seek toleration in this country more success- 
fully than anywhere else. Subjects involving religion and atheism, politics, 
perversion, drug-addiction and the like need especially careful consideration 
before they can be widely passed. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the British Board does not work to any written code, as does the 
American Johnson Office, and its attitudes, if they correctly reflect informed 
public taste, must constantly change. There is an unwritten law in the 
trade that a certificate once granted remains in force for about ten years. 
If a film is revived after this period, the distributor may confirm with the 
Board that such a placing still holds good, but if the film is very old, he 
usually re-submits it for-re-examination. Very often, too, old classic films 
revived commercially have been given sound-tracks, commentary, additional 
dialogue or new sub-titles if foreign: all these have to be passed by the 
Board. 

The censor must imaginatively anticipate the likeliest reaction of an 
audience. Some will like toughness, others detest it; Catholics will object 
to tregiments of divorce, temperance-reformers decry pictures glorifying 
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alcohol, and so on. He cannot fly in the face of all these groupe of opinion, 
any more than he can realistically work to a rigid set of rules. In the last 
resort, it is the intention of the film’s director that has to be studied and 
respected. A delicate handling of an awkward theme or situation by one 
director will get by, whereas a cruder exploitation of the same thing by 
another will quite rightly be condemned. He also has to keep an open 
mind, and not be afraid to change it. A recent case in point concerns 
Walter Wanger’s harsh exposure of U.S. prison conditions, Riot in Cell 
Block 11. This film was originally refused a certificate, but after receiving 
high praise from influential critics at a recent Edinburgh Festival it was 
reconsidered and placed in the “X” category. Although all censorship 
is negative in its action, it remains regrettably necessary with such a 
powerful mass medium as the film. Yet even so, the censor can assist 
constructively—by not hampering courageous or experimental films that 
seek to break new ground, so bringing them to the widest possible audience 
in spite of the objections of cranks, and thus slowly and indirectly but 
nevertheless surely raising the level of public appreciation. It is a sobering 
thought. -Davip GUNSTON 


WILLIAM BLAKE, THE VISIONARY 


NE of the most delightful books in my father’s library was The 

Marriage of Heaven and Heil by William Blake. For me it has 

rather gained in charm with years. I used to read it without knowing 

the secret of the pleasure I found in it, but as I grew older I began to 

detect some of the simple expedients of this imaginative work of literary 

art. The most secret charm of this little book is its madvertent humour, 
so much the more delicious because unsuspected by the author. 

Blake’s father was a hosier in Broad Street, Golden Square, London. 
He had little money to spare for the education of his son—in those days 
there was no free education for children and schooling then was an expen- 
sive item—but he did what lay in his power to assist his son whose artistic 
gifts showed themselves at quite an early age. The father (James Blake) 
had wished to train his son in the hosier’s business, but Destiny had other 
views for the lad, and the father was sensible enough not to oppose them. 
At the age of ten William Blake went to a drawing school in the Strand, 
where he learned to draw from the antique. He remained here for four 
years, and during this time his eager sensitive face was to be seen at most 
of the important art sales, where he was dubbed “the little connoisseur.” 
During this time, moreover, he amused himself by writing verses, afterwards 
collected and published under the title of Poetical Sketches. The merit of 
the verse is not considerable, but it has an interest for the student of 
literary history as showing Blake’s early interest in the Elizabethans: a 
profoundly formative influence in shaping his genius. 

In 1777 he was apprenticed to James Basire, an engraver, and remained 
with him for seven years, after which he went to the School of the Royal 
Academy, where he learned to draw from the model. It is not known 
whether he ever studied painting systematically as he studied drawipg and 
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. engraving, but we do know that he experimented on his own account in 
water colours. In 1782 he made a happy marriage with Catherine Boucher, 
the daughter of a market gardener, and the young couple lived for a while 
in Green Street, Leicester Square. Blake, who had always exhibited a 
picture in the Royal Academy, had made the acquaintance of many notable 
artists, among them Flaxman and Funeli, and was getting into touch with 
literary society. The publication of his early verse marked him as a poet 
of promise, and though the two aspects of his artistic genius were for a 
while disconnected, the draughtsman and poet drew closer together as the 
years went on, until after a period of intermingling, the pictorial artist 
triumphed over the literary artist in self-expression. The first fruits of his 
work were the Songs of Innocence, a volume remarkable both for the 
beauty of the verse, and the accompanying decorative designs. His mystical 
bent of mind shadowed in the volume, found fuller expression in The Book 
of Thel (1787), and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790), The Gates 
of Paradise and The Vision of the Daughters of Albion (1793). In 1794 
came The Songs of Experience. In his earlier Songs he had given us his 
vision of the beauty in life, here he deals with the ugliness in life that 
experience has taught him. With this volume Blake’s finest work as a poet 
closes. His mystical faculty henceforth found a more satisfying expression 
in decorative design: his Jove of syibolenteeve'ah scat wits ler 
verse that weakens their appeal: on the other hand it gave a richer 
complexity to his work as a decorative artist. From 1796 he is actively 
concerned in the art of illustration, and the books he enriched in this way- 
are Young's Night Thoughts, Blair's Grave, and remarkable designs for 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, also his own prophetic books, The Jerusalem, 
Emanation of the Grand Albion and Milton. In later life he became, with 
John Linnell and other water-colour painters, attracted to astrology, and 
made his magnificent designs for the Book of Job. He died in 1827, at 
Fountain Court in the Strand. 

In The Marriage of Heaven and Hell the symbolic note appears: it 
subserves more and more the symbolism of the poet and his mystical 
doctrines. As a visionary he touched both Art and Letters. He is ever 
looking behind the visible frame of things, for the glories and terrors of 

- the world of spirit: not with the earnest, ethical intent of Wordsworth, bat 
with the eye of one who cannot help dreaming dreams and sesing visions. 
The visionary in Blake may, and often will, overpower the artist, and a 
wild confusion of imagery often blurs his work, whether as draughtsman 
or singer: but if at times it drowns its clarity and simplicity, it gives a 
phantom touch of extraordinary subtlety, and to much of his work an 
exquisite beauty, that lifts his lyric faculty into an atmosphere like that of 
no other poet. His first efforts precede the work of Cowper, and the 
greater part of his work was accomplished before Wordsworth had ‘found 
himself in the Lyrical Ballads. He loved the Elizabethans for their 
naturalness and rhythmic music, but save at the very outset, he never 
imitated them, for his own lyric faculty was peculiarly original: less intense 
than theirs, but no less ecstatic and lovely, in its more ethereal way. It is 
like the singing of a happy child, expressed with the art of a man. He 
shook off the burdensome pre-occupations of a world in the first throes 
of the Industrial Revolution: he ignored the material cares that clog and 
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chafe the spirit. He saw in the simple joys and raptures of ordinary life 
a Paradise regained such as Milton’s. And in The Songs of Innocence 
he entered an Eden to which man had long been alien. No poet, not even 
Wordsworth, drew from simpler sources than Blake, and none revelled with 
such gay and exquisite abandonment of spirit in their life. If he had the 
naturalness and spontaneity of a child, he had also his wild luxurious fancy, 
and a quaint, delicious fantasy binds by threads of shimmering gossamer 
all living things: uniting them in a spirit of joyous abandon and tender 
sympathy. 
“ Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 

Where flocks have took delight, 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 

The feet of angels bright: 

Unseen, they pour blessing 

And joy without ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom.” 


And the woods and streams add their benison also: 


. . . the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by: 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it.” 


But Blake’s rapture is not unthinking: while he loves his Eden, he is not 
deaf to the ugly clamour of the world outside. If he wrote the Songs of 
Innocence, he wrote also the Songs of Experience. The singer that gave us 


“T have no name— 
I am but two days old. 
What shall I call thee? 
I am happy 
Joy is my names 
Sweet joy befall thee!” i 
His pastoral note is not the affectation of a mere sentimentalist. This 
is his ideal: 
“For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face: 
And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress.” 


But he knew the bitterness of hate, and what misery it wreaked on 
buman-kind.: 
“I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow.” 
“ And I watered it in fears, 
Night and morning with my tears: 
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And I sunned it with smiles, 
And with soft deceitful wiles.” 


Both the naturalism and mysticism of the Romantic Revival found 
expression in Blake: and on this point he differs from pioneers like Burns, 
who is simply naturalistic, or Cowper, who is only slightly touched by 
mysticism. On the naturalistic side he deals with the simplest phases of 
life: with the instinctive life of the child: with the love of flowers, hills 
and streams, the blue sky, the brooding clouds: and yet the mystical vision 
of the poet is always transforming these familiar things, touching obscure 
aspects, and spiritualising the veriest commonplace, into something strange 
and wonderful. Cruelty to animals incensed Blake, he would give them 
the same freedom he wishes for humans. 


“ A robin redbreast in a cage, 
Puts all heaven in a rage!” 


Mysticism in poetry is usually blended with a wistful melancholy. “The 
desire of the moth for the star: of the night for the morrow,” animates 
the poet’s soul: and in his hungering after eternity, he feels more and 
more dissatisfied with the show of life. But Blake is an exception. He 
is a joyful mystic: for him the moming stars sing together, and the 
splendour of life outweighs its shadows. There are no mournful regrets 
in his verse, the sighing for a day that is dead. Evil rouses his anger, not 
his tears. Sorrow he accepts cheerfully as a necessary twin to joy: 


“Joy and woe are woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine. 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine.” 


Unlike some mystics he did not seek after the spirit world because he 
despised the world of sense, but because he loved it so well he felt there 
was more in it than man could fathom here. His mysticism was not an 
inspiration for the future, it was a realisation of the present. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you”: we have only to free ourselves from 
what is base and paltry, and we live in this realm of spiritual beauty now. 
The only unreality for Blake was the external world: the great reality the 
world of his visions. Whatever validity we may attach to these visions, 
we cannot write them off as the delusions of an unbalanced mind, for he 
never confused them with the phenomena of ordinary life; they were 
differentiated by his mind as something wholly distinct. 

Blake’s mind was abnormal certainly and his faculty for visions extra- 
ordinary, but the fact that we cannot share them does not necessarily 
discredit them. Yet whatever view we hold as to the objective value of 
his visions, they profoundly controlled his Art. No poet has externalised 
ideas with greater vividness than he: and had he only taken as much care 
to focus his visions as he did to beautify and elaborate his technique, his 
power as a poet would have been more compelling. There is a bond of 
union with Shelley with his passion for liberty and love. There is an Elphin 
note in Shelley: there is an Elphin orchestra in Blake. At times it sounds 
in our, ears like something grotesque and incomprehensible. The singer 
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loses himself in the “ illimitable universe ” leaving upon our minds a mere 
confusion of signs and symbols, or under the glow of some great idea rushes 
into the wildest extravagances of speech. But at his best, his daring 
simplicity, his spiritual beauty, and his naivete, claims our sympathies and 
thrills our imagination, as only a great poet has the power to do. Blake’s 
mysticism was deep rooted in the practical side of his nature, and touches 
the problems of life. J. B. Price 


LINNAEUS, KING OF FLOWERS 


HERE are many people who can claim that they are named after a 
flower but there are few who have had a flower named after them. 
The world-famous botanist Carl Linnaeus, born 250 years ago this 
May, is one of the few. He has given his name to a fragrant little flower 
that is found at midsummer time in the shady forests of his own native land 
of Sweden. Linnaeus, whose great knowledge of plants earned him besides 
more concrete honours the title “* The King of Flowers,” loved this creeper 
above all other plants. Before ever it was named he called it his own and 
was always pictured with it in his hand. He had the delicate pink, bell-like 
flowers painted on his best tea service and engraved on wine glasses. The 
flower was his signet too. As is to be expected, when he was ennobled and 
took the title of “ von Linné,” the shield in his coat of arms was draped 
with it. He was delighted when a Dutch friend suggested that ‘ his ” 
flower should be called *“ Linnea.” Today the province of Småland has 
adopted the linnea as their own representative flower in his honour; for 
Linnaeus was a SmAlander, being born in the parish of Stenbrohult where 
his father was the vicar. 

His parents were keen gardeners and they certainly saw to it that he lost 
no time in starting his study of flowers. It is said that his father would 
deck the child’s cradle with flowers and when he cried his mother would 
give him a flower to hold. Later he had his own little garden to till and 
they would tell him all they knew of the plants they cultivated and those 
they found in the forest. He always remembered his birthplace with 
affection. After his death a paper was found on his desk with one word 
written on it in a shaky hand. It was “ Stenbrohult.” One little cottage 
is left standing there from his time. It is surrounded by a field of his 
favourite flowers. School was a great contrast to his happy home life. 
Although the people of Växjö are planning to celebrate his coming anniver- 
sary on May 23 and are happy to remember the time he spent there as a 
schoolboy, it is with very different feelings he himself remembers his stay 
in school. He found it dull and wearying to sit cooped up all day trying 
to learn the subjects fitting for a future priest. The school building, nestling 
in the shadow of the cathedral, is now used as the town’s public library. 
Linnaeus was always glad to get away from it to continue the study of his 
beloved plants. His school-mates nick-named him ‘ The little Botanicus.” 
They appreciated his bent even if the teachers did not. The teachers advised 
Linnaeus’ father to set his son to some trade when he had finished school. 
As his parents had always taken it for granted that he would follow in the 
family footsteps and enter the church, they were bitterly disappointed, The 
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botany master alone was certain of the boy’s capabilities. Luckily Linnaeus’ 
father listened to his advice and sent his son to Lund to study medicine. 

Linnaeus stayed there for a year before going on to the university of 
Uppsala. Disappointment awaited him. The wonderful botanical gardens 
he had heard tell of had been partly destroyed by fire and the renowned 
teachers of medicine and botany had grown old, no longer giving many 
lectures. The little money he had saved dwindled away and he was left 
literally penniless. Then his luck changed. He made friends with 
another enthusiastic botanist, the Dean of the Cathedral. They gave each 
other a helping hand. The Dean provided him with clothes and board 
while he in his turn helped the other to arrange and publish his herbarium. 
Not long afterwards he was made an assistant professor and began to lecture 
on his pet subject, botany. It was then he started the idea for the 
students to go out on excursions into the surrounding countryside to conduct 
researches of their own. The excursions proved to be very popular. 
Linnaeus’ whole heart was in his work and he imbued his students with 
such enthusiasm for their subject that they thought nothing of being out 
studying from early morning until late at night. Twelve years later when 
he held the chair of botany at the university his teaching was so popular 
that students, foreign as well as Swedish, came flocking to hear him speak. 
Their numbers increased from 500 to 1,500. 

Those twelve years between were packed with incident. First he made 
a name for himself as an explorer when he was commissioned by the 
Academy of Science to examine Lappland, which was then unknown and 
dangerous. “I didn’t know if I were out in Asia or in Africa for the soil, 
situation and all the plants were alike unknown to me,” he tells us. He 
soon set about improving his knowledge. Not only did he find out all he 
could of the minerals, plants and animals but he lived with the Lapps too 
and studied their customs. He recorded everything, methodically writing 
it down in his notebooks. Some observations are quite amusing. Of one 
Lapp woman who came to see him he says, “... she was piteously 
plagued with frogs which she had swallowed as spawn in some water last 
spring. She could feel that they were three. She heard them croak as did 
others who sat next to her. She deadened some of her sufferings with 
brännvin. They didn’t die of salt.” 

Often enough he would illustrate his notes with quaint little drawings. 
Two years later he was out exploring again, this time in the province of 
Dalarna. As before in Lappland he found out and noted down all he could. 
This time he went even further in sharing the lives of the people for he 
became engaged to one of their daughters. Soon after completing this 
journey he went to Holland where he took his degree as doctor of medicine. 
He was a prodigious worker, yet in spite of many other activities he found 
time to publish the book in which he sets out his famous system for the 
classification of plants. 

He always stressed the need for observation of plants, and it was his own 
study of stamens and pistils and his experiments in fertilisation which led 
him to the discovery of different sexual characteristics in flowers. From 
these observations and discoveries he formed the idea of sorting out flowers 
into twenty-four classes according to the number and arrangement of their 
stameng and pistils. This classification was a great improvement on any 
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that had gone before and it was used for many years throughout Europe. 
It is still taught in Swedish schools. But if Swedish school-children do not 
feel thankful to him for this system, at least the other principle he was famous 
for introducing, that of defining flowers by special names for their groups 
and species, has proved a blessing. Up to that time whole strings of words 
were needed to describe completely even the simplest little flower. By 
defining them with special family names he simplified the study of them 
immensely. This second system he did not work out completely until many 
years after his return to Sweden, but it is these two systems which have 
earned him the place of being the founder of modern systematic botany. - 
He stayed only three years in Holland. A longer stay promised much but 
was nothing compared with the inducement he had for returning home again. 
His own true-love awaited him there. His wife’s childhood home was a 
splendid farm in a prosperous mining area of Dalarna. Although times 
change and it is no longer a rich mining district, there is still a farm at 
“ Sveden.” There is also a guest-house left that was used for the guests 
at the time of Linnaeus’ wedding. For some tims the newly marrieds set 
up house in Stockholm where Linnaeus practised as a physician. But when 
the chance came to return to Uppsala University and continue his researches 
with flowers, he took it at once. After twelve years’ absence he again 
started to lecture and orgenise his famous excursions for the. students. 
Twice a week during the spring would they go out to study. Whatever the 
students collected and brought for him to see, whether it were “ animal, 
vegetable or mineral,” he would not only describe and explain it to them 
but would give advice on how it could best be used in the service of man. 
They were great days for the University. 

His love of nature was so strong that he would often grow quite lyrical. 
Added to that he had a clear, simple style of writing and an ability to draw 
vivid word pictures. He has made for himself a niche in Swedish literature 
as well as in natural science. Linnaeus was a very versatile man and had 
a great many interests. Somè experts say that the greatest interest was his 
study of himself. As he wrote five autobiographies af one kind or another, 
and used good, strong words in praising his own achievements, they may 
be right. But he did not forget his family. He bought a house at 
Hammarby about six miles from Uppsala so that his children and his 
collection of flowers and manuscripts could have a permanent home. The 
house and gardens were preserved after the death of his widow just as they 
were by the State. Unfortunately, so far as Swedes are concerned, all his 
papers and manuscripts, collections of flowers and books were sold to an 
Englishman. They are now in the safe keeping of the Linnaean Society 
of London. DOREEN THAUNG 
Lidnäs, Sweden. 


AN UNPRETENDING FRENCH PRETENDER 


ERHAPS the most ably fulfilled political position in France today is 
that of Pretender. One looks in vain in the annals of pretendership 
for a story which parallels that of Henri, Comte de Paris, Prince of 
Orleans (born in 1908), heir and claimant to the French Throne. Kscaping 
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the occupational diseases of chronic melancholia, ennui, and delusion, he 
` has made an exciting and fruitful career out of a calling which really belongs 
to the world of fiction and comic opera. In this the Comte de Paris is a 
startling exception to the crowd of ex- and would-be Kings and Monarchs 
whose antics are currently making the joy of society and gossip columnists. 
An intelligent, serious, and keen student of French problems, he prefers 
his work desk to the gaming table and the hunting field, and inspection, 

fact-finding trips through the provinces to the endless rounds of, fashionable . 
resorts. And, as some observers have been unkind enough to remark, the 
successive finance ministers of the Fourth Republic might do well to emulate 
the efficiency with which he has administered his huge fortune and numerous 
estates. . His exemplary private life and the sober intent, good humour, and 
efficacy with which he has handled the self-appointed duties of his office 
have earned him a grudging recognition which has finally pierced through 
the wall of prejudice which surrounds his very name and title. 

If the French people have been traditionally fond of visiting royalty, the 
fates of Louis XVI, Charles X, and Louis Philippe are fairly representative 
of the feelings they have held toward their own in modern times. Whether 
the French have lost some of their sans-culottisme or they regard the 
Comte de Paris and his family as the permanent guests of France is not 
clear. In any event, the present members of the House of France have 
been looked upon with something approaching affection ever since their 
return to France after the abrogation of the Law of Exile in June, 1950. 
(Dating back to 1886, this law barred from French soil the heirs of former 
ruling families and their direct descendants.) The Comte de Paris, his 
handsome Comtesse, and their eleven children are good copy, and such 
popular magazines as Paris-Match and Jours de France have been regularly 
extolling their homely virtues. The “conspiracy of silence” which once 
shrouded their activities has been lifted and they are now well known 
throughout France. But even more remarkable have been the Comte do 
Paris’ relations with the leaders of the Fourth Republic. In April, 1952, 
he was invited by Edouard Herriot to attend the opening of the annual fair 
of Lyons and took his seat on the official stand. In May, 1955, in the 
midst of important diplomatic conferences, Premier Edgar Faure took time 
out to accept the pretender’s invitation to dinner, then rushed out to keep a 
late evening appointment with Secretary of State Dulles. Upon his return 
to Paris last spring, the head of a delegation of Socialist Deputies called 
on the Comte de Paris to report on his trip to Moscow. In May, 1956, 
while on a trip to Bordeaux, he was asked by M. Chaban-Delmas to attend 
the military parade commemorating the eleventh anniversary of V.E. Day. 
The picture of the Pretender reviewing the troops alongside the Mayor of 
Bordeaux and the Prefect of the Gironde comes as a shock to anyone who 
knows his history of the Third Republic. Yet these are fair samples of 
what the Comte de Paris has been up to in recent years. He has met so 
many dignitaries, attended so many functions in a private or semi-official 
capacity, as to warrant the label of “ Ami Public No. I” which the 
humourist, Canard Enchainé, recently pinped on him. 

It is dangerous to read too much into evidence of this type. Just the 
same, one may well ask why? Why should an already harassed Premier 
bother with the Comte de Paris? Why should an up-and-coming man like 
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Chaban-Delmas compromise a brilliant political future by a gesture which 
might cast doubts on his Republican fervour? It has been suggested that 
many politicians are convinced that the Fourth Republic is bankrupt; that’ 
they are uncertain as to the type of régime which will replace it; and that 
they are paying their court to the Pretender just to be on the safe side. 
This view seems to exaggerate both the duplicity of the politicians and the 
chances of a restoration. There has been no appreciable revival of 
monarchist -fervour in France, and the chances of the Comte de Paris ever 
coming to power are infinitesimal. Tho truth is that many French leaders 
have come to esteem and cultivate him as a well-informed,’ unbiased, and 
disinterested observer. As Edgar Faure is reported to have remarked. “ Ho 
knows many people, he is well versed on many topics, and he has nothing 
to ask for himself.” Whatever the explanation for the rise in the Comte de 
Paris’ star, he has come a long way since 1934, when he took over the 
direction of royalist propaganda at the bidding of his father, the then 
Pretender Duc de Guise, Discouraged by the general indifference of the 
French people to their cause, the princes of the House of France had exerted 
no personal influence for some decades. Since the turn of the century they 
had been content to follow the lead of the sole exponent of royalism in 
France, the anti-democratic, anti-semitic, ultra-nationalist Action Frangaise 
movement.. While numerically small, the Action Française was a force to 
reckon with because of the intellectual prestige and the political influence 
of its leader Charles Maurras. Although the prince’s early concept of an 
authoritarian Monarchy based on the Corporative System was in keeping 
with the teachings of Maurras, he soon began an attempt to disengage the 
royalist ideal from the Extreme Right of French politics which earned him 
the title of “ Revolutionary Prince.” These doctrinal differences coupled 
with the Comte de Paris’ desire to be master in his own house led to the 
official repudiation of the Action Francaise in 1937. His efforts to organise 
a national network of royalist propaganda centres were interrupted by the 
outbreak of World War I. 

Prevented from serving in the armed forces of France by a clause in the 
Law of Exile, the Comte de Paris was nevertheless sent by the Government 
on official diplomatic missions to Rome, Belgrade, Athens, and Sofia. 
The débdcle had already begun when he finally received Premier Reynaud’s 
permission to enlist in the Foreign Legion as a private under an assumed 
name. His unit was on the way to the front when it received the order to 
retreat. He had just been discharged when he learned of his father’s death 
in August, 1940, The new Pretender’s first act was to issue directives to 
his followers before he repaired to the family homestead in Morocco. 
While he urged the royalists of unoccupied France to remain faithful to 
Marshal Pétain—a policy which he maintained until 1942—he ordered 
those of occupied France to carry on guerilla warfare against the German 
occupants. The Comte de Paris came back in the news briefly at the time 
of the Allied landings in North Africa. General dissatisfaction with Admiral 
Darlan’s appointment as High Commissioner and a desire to Heal the 
differences between the De Gaulle and Giraud factions gave momentum 
to the idea of placing the Comte de Paris at the head of a government of 
national reconciliation. This proposal gained a measure of support on the 
French side but foundered on the opposition of the Americans. The whole 
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story of the so-called “ royalist plot of Algiers” will probably never be . 
' known, yet“ there is no evidence to link the pretender with the plot to 
assassinate Darlan. 

World War. II and its aftermath had a profound impact on the political 
thinking of the Comte de Paris. Entre Frangais, a work published in 1947, 
marked his adoption of parliamentary democracy as the only alternative to 
totalitarianism. Urging Frenchmen to avoid the pitfalls of dictatorship, 
either of the Right or the Left, he begged them to settle their, differences, 
to give full vent to their aptitude for imagination, faith, and enthusiasm, 
and to proceed to the moral and material recogstruction of France. True 
to his word that he would do nothing further ‘fo divide his already badly 
split compatriots, he severed relations with all existing royalist organisations, 
and announced that henceforth his appeals would be addressed to all 
Frenchmen regardless of party. Those French leaders who took the trouble 
to read the Pretender’s writings came to the conclusion that he represented 
no threat to the security of the Republic. In fact the Law of Exile had 
become both an anachronism and an injustice. In June, 1949, M. Hutin- 
Desgrés, M.R-P. deputy, presented a bill before the Assembly abrogating 
the Law of 1886 on the grounds that a law of hereditary banishment was 
in contravention to the Declaration of the Rights of Man adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The bill was passed a year 
later by a large majority and after a desultory debate. On the eve of his 
return to France the Comte de Paris made the following declaration: “I 
eliminate completely the idea of any political activity within the framework 
of a political party. ... On the other hand, I shall continue to express 
my point of view on all the great problems of France through the means 
of letters and bulletins. By réturning to France I am renouncing neither 
my ideal_nor my political role.” 

The Comte de Paris has many personal attributes for his self-chosen role 
as an elder statesman. Tall, slim, handsome in a Valois way (he bears no 
resemblance to his Bourbon-Orleans ancestors), he gives an impression ` 
of youthful energy which belies his years. His bearing is a happy com- 
bination of dignity and simplicity. He is addressed by one and all as 
“ Monseigneur,” and his entourage speaks to him im the third person. 
But these are the only concessions to protocol. He jumps up from behind 
his desk to greet a visitor with a warm handshake and immediately puts 
him at ease, If the mterviewer happens to come from the United States 
the tables are soon reversed, and he finds himself answering the Comte de 
Paris’ questions on American policies and modes. A young reporter who 
met him years ago was struck by his ability to listen. This is still quite 
true today; and, since that quality is as rare now as it was then, it explains 
why the Comte de Paris has become the confidant of so many public 
figures. All in all, the general consensus of opinion is that he is très 
sympathique. Symptomatically, his severest critics and bitterest enemies 
have been the diehard ultra-royalists and neo-fascists on the Extreme Right 
and the Communists on the Extreme Left. If the Comte de Paris knows 
how to listen he also has something to say. His messages are regularly 
disseminated in a well-written and thought-provoking Bulletin Mensuel sent 
to some 40,000 leaders in all fields of endeavour. Key portions of the 
Bulletir? are regularly reproduced in the French Press, and many who 
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TER with bis views nevertheless appreciate the detachment with which 
they are presented. In broad outline his doctrines place him somewhere 
. to the Left of Centre. Indeed, Edouard Herriot is alleged to have remarked 
that the Comte de Paris would be a good Republican if only he were not 
so much of a Leftist. The Pretender has always deplored and sought 
solutions to the social and economic inequities which constitute the shame 
of modern-day France. While shrinking from the label of Socialist, he 
favours the nationalisation of all public utilities. For the rest, he proposes 
`a compulsory system of profit sharing with the concentration of the twin 
values of labour and capital on the person of the worker as an ultimate 
goal. He has long advised Frenchmen to discard the outdated system of 
local subsidies and to make the self-sacrifices involved in the general over- 
haul and reorientation of the French economy. For this he has been 
denounced as a partisan of Mendés-France—the most serious charge a 
French conservative can level against anyone today. 

In foreign affairs the Pretender is well aware of the need for the continued 
participation of France in the Western Alliance in the face of the Communist 
threat. He is mildly European in that he would welcome the advent of 
the Third Force on the international scene. While he endorsed the London 
agreements on German rearmament, he had previously come out against 
E.D.C. because he felt that France’s long-range interests were not 
sufficiently guaranteed by that proposal. He also holds divided views on 
France’s imperial problems. He favours the settlements which have been 
reached with Morocco and Tunisia, but argues that Algeria must be 
maintained as an extension of metropolitan France. Like the great 
majority of Frenchmen he feels very strongly that Frence is currently fighting 
a front line battle for Western civilisation against the rising tide of Arab 
nationalism. 

Nevertheless, the Comte de Paris’ chief concern is the domestic political 
problem. France’s legitimate aspirations will not and cannot be fulfilled 
as long as the country remains politically bankrupt. In his eyes the many 
resourceful and able politicians who have attempted to govern France since 
1946 have failed because it is humanly impossible to do so under the 
constitution and institutions of the Fourth Republic. As an antidote he 
continues to advocate the restoration of a constitutional monarchy. As a 
symbol of national unity the crown would provide the stability and con- 
tinuity for which the country has been Jonging. As a symbol of the 
reciprocal current of love between a people and a family, the Monarchy 
would gradually overcome the scepticism and cynicism which have marred 
the French’s relations with their governors and restore that moral climate 
which is indispensable to the success of modern democracy. Thus, while 
he is not actively seeking to regain the throne of his ancestors, he has placed 
himself at the disposal of his compatriots should they ever find themselves 
in need of an arbitrator. But, as the Comte de Paris told this observer, 
“I have no illusions, I would be the last of all resorts in the severest of 
crises.” André Maurois recently summed up both the Pretender’s potential 
and his chances of realising it when-he wrote that “ he would have made an 
excellent constitutional sovereign.’ 

What then of the future? The Comte de Paris is obviously enjoying his 
present role as the “conscience” of the Republic. Whether or hot this 
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able, intelligent, and ambitious man will be content to remain for ever on 
the sidelines’ is open to question. -Will his ambitions lead him to the 
. ventures that have sealed the doom of so many Pretenders? Or will the 
realisation that he has reached the full possible measure of his importance 
lead him to indifference and boredom? It might be expected that the tact 
and common sense which have guided the Comte de Paris through a difficult 
past will serve him equally well in the face of an unknown future. One 
thing is certain: as long as the political situation remains unsettléd in France 
and there are no solutions in sight, he will retain his raison d’être. 

_ SAMUEL M. Oscoop 
Brown University, Rhode Island, U.S.A. - 
* Tho material for this article was gathered during residence in France with the 
support of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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ERESHCHAGIN’S picture, “ All Quiet at Shipka,” depicting a 
Russian sentry succumbing in a blizzard at the Balkan pass of that 
name symbolises present Bulgaria. The nation, deprived of its 
leaders most of whom have been exterminated on its occupation by the 
Russian army, remains helpless and resigned. The communist.party which 
was installed in power by the Russians is in complete control, and as it 
was well organised and numerous even before the last war, since its 
sympathisers comprised and still comprise a quarter of the population, it 
has no difficulty in maintaining through its cadres an efficient supervision 
of all branches of the administration and of the activities of the people. 
In contrast with Poland and Hungary, the XXth Bolshevik Congress evoked 
only faint repercussions. At a meeting of professors of the faculty of 
Economics at the Sofia University a resolution was passed in favour of the 
liquidation of the co-operative farms and condemning the agricultural policy 
of the government. An editor of an official newspaper in a public speech 
urged that the liberty of the Press should be restored. Strikes broke out 
in support of higher wages and better living conditions. University students 
demonstrated and several were expelled. The government, alarmed by 
these manifestations of disapprobation, dispatched confidential instructions 
to its agents urging them to restrain expressions in favour of destalinisation. 
The outbreak of the Hungarian revolution intensified unrest, and reports 
of this were substantiated by a tightening of controls and arrests of non- 
sympathisers of the régime. Some 200 Russian officials arrived to reinforce 
the two Russian missions whose object was to train the secret police and 
the army, but they abstained from making themselves too conspicuous in 
public. Party secretary Zivkov admitted that mistakes had been committed 
and that measures were to be taken to eliminate shortcomings. Prime 
Minister Tservenkov, the staunchest Stalinist in the party, gave up his post 
in order to encourage the belief that some liberalisation of the régime was 
imminent but resumed it as soon as the storm had blown over. 
In the meantime salaries which ranged between 300 to 1,500 leva* a 
month were increased to 400-2,000. Social insurance benefits were made 
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applicable to the rural populations and EA were granted old ago 
pensions of 150 leva a month. Agricultural produce which was requisi- 
tioned by the State at arbitrary prices from-the farmers, who kept only what 
was indispensable for their sustenance, “was now to be sold in the open 
market, This arrangement, it was believed, would encourage production, 
for government appeals to that effect had so far proved fruitless. In fact 
farmers felt no disposition to part with their wheat at the statutory price 
of $ leva per kg. and to buy it back in the form of bread at three to six 
times as much. Peasants had moreover to hand over to the State certain 
quantities of wool, eggs, milk and honey, and in case they did not produce 
them, were compelled to buy them in the open market so as to complete 
the quota imposed on them. Living conditions are exceedingly irksome 
and a family may be said to live decently only if it has three members 
remuneratively employed. The low standard of living may explain why the 
population remains static. This does not seem to alarm the government 
which has even legalised abortion, fixing the’ fee for this operation at 
50 leva. -The partial failure of the harvest during the last two years has 
obliged the Russians to relax some of their extortions. Instead of Bulgaria 
supplying Albania and the Russian army in Rumania with foodstuffs, 
Russia since 1955 has had to provide Bulgaria with wheat. Heavy industry 
which had been encouraged to the detriment of the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods has been restricted and efforts are being made to equalise 
their respective output, the Russians providing most of the raw materials 
needed. 

The Bulgarians being rationalists, for even religion sits lightly on them, 
have made up their minds that the West has abandoned them. ` B.B.C. 
broadcasts during the last stages of the war had exhorted them to 
co-operate with the Russians, this being indispensable for their salvation; 
and Churchill’s Memoirs have disclosed to them that 75 per cent. of their 
country had been handed over to Stalin, so that they are not disposed to 
run risks in a conflict with the Bolsheviks since the fate of their country 
has been sealed. But they are far from approving of the system under 
which they live, and the authorities are fully aware of the prevailing 
feelings since they have admitted it in their organ. the Fatherland Front, 
“in its issue of April 22, 1949, in the following terms: ‘‘ Our people's 
democracy could not exist even for one day without the Soviet Union.” 

Destalinisation has not gone as far`as in other satellite countries. The 
memory of Kostov and other victims has been rehabilitated, but there was 
no admission that errors had been committed and Minister Yukov, respon- 
sible for these executions, still retains his post. Some statues of Stalin 
have been removed, and the Black Sea port of Varna, renamed Stalino, is 
again designated by its former name. The police are less obstructive and 
there is slightly more freedom, but the popular desire for more liberty 
and real national independence is not likely to be realised yet. Titoism 
exerts considerable attraction, but the police prevent all divulgence of news 
from Yugoslavia and foreign newspapers are not admitted. Foreign broad- 
casts may be listened to but persistent attention to them renders ane suspect. 
The masses place their hopes in the emergence of a powerful Germany, 
which they greatly admire as the only nation likely to bring an sheeted 
to their sufferings. 
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On the whole the Bulgarians are not worse off than their neighbours. 
Food restrictions have been removed: dnd the cost of living is not higher 
than in many other countries except for clothes and imported goods. A 
meal may be had in Sofia for 20 leva. Sugar is sold at 9.60 leva per kg., 
rice at 7.20, butter at 25, hard cheese at 19, lard at 16, potatoes and onions 
at 1, apples and pears at 2, but lemons imported from Greece are priced 
at 15 leva each. Shoes cost 130 to 250 leva a pair, a shirt 50 leva, woollen 
cloth 250 to 300 leva per mt. Salaries of privileged communist classes, 
such as the military, police, artists, journalists and sportsmen, range from 
1,000 to 5,000 leva monthly. But when members of the liberal professions 
are not members of the communist party their pay is considerably less. 
Thus a non-communist surgeon receives 500 to 700 leva a month. Some 
40 per cent. of doctors are women and medical attendance is free. The 
daily wages of workers are as low as 15 leva, but meals are provided for 
them in canteens and only the cost of the food is charged. Owing to the 
industrialisation there has been a considerable influx of rural workers to the 
towns and their number, from 125,000 before the war, has risen to 800,000, 
creating a severe housing shortage followed by an intense building activity 
throughout Bulgaria”: This orgy of building has been a godsend to 
university graduates who have failed to secure government employmént 
owing to their anti-communist sympathies. Having terminated their studies 
as economists, historians, etc., they have had to become masons in order 
to eke out a bare living. Owing to the increase of the urban population 
the authorities thought it wise to provide means of entertainment for them 
so as to remove the temptation of their indulging in subversive activities. 
Two new theatres and a magnificent public library have been erected in 
Sofia, while five opera-houses have been constructed in the chief provincial 
towns. Literary activities have suffered considerably owing to the restric- 
tions imposed on the expression of thought. Bulgaria, which m the course 
of its free existence had given birth to at least three literary geniuses of 
world-wide reputation, Mibailowski, Slaveikov and Vasov, since the 
installation of communism has shown itself entirely sterile, in spite of the 
generous subsidies granted to writers. The Union of Bulgarian Publicists 
to which all editors are affiliated is richly remunerated, chief editors 
receiving monthly salaries of 3,000 to 5,000 leva, besides additional - 
remuneration of*50 to 100 leva per sheet for articles they contribute, so 
that the total payment is often twice or thrice as high as their fixed salary. 
There are six daily papers, the official Fatherly Front, to which all 
communists are compelled to subscribe, has a daily circulation of 600,000. 
Church attendance is looked at askance, so that the vast majority avoid 
going to church as it is an obstacle to advancement. Since the removal 
of Exarch Stefan and his internment in a Balkan hamlet, the Church has 

assumed a passive attitude. 

Though the Bolsheviks have pumped the country dry and inflicted untold 
hardships, they have contributed largely to its industrial development. 
With the aid of Russian technicians numerous dams have been built per- 
mitting the irrigation of a large part of southern Bulgaria, so that now two 
yearly crops may be raised. Hydraulic stations have been constructed ahd 
electricity is now avdilable in many villages. New industries have been 
create® mines opened or improved. The Pernik coal mine which produced 
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1} million tons a year now produces 10 millions. The subsoil has been 
exploited and tin and lead ores have been discovered in the region of the 
Rhodopes. An extensive iran ore field has been located in the vicinity of 
Sofia, near the American College, and a new town has sprung up so as to 
provide lodgings for workers and technicians of a. new iron foundry. At 
Varna a huge shipyard has been constructed, and what in the eyes of many 
is the most important achievement is the discovery of a vast oil-field in 
the neighbourhood of Kavarna which is being exploited. As there is no 
oil refinery in Bulgaria, the crude oil is being sent to Czethoslovakia. 
Bulgaria is slowly recovering from scarcity and distress of the post-war 
period and she may hope for an amelioration m material conditions. 
Taking this into consideration, I think that our authorities might attempt 
to induce the Bulgarian government to make a more substantial contribution 
to the fund from which compensation is to be paid to owners of the 
Bulgarian Refugee loans, floeted under the auspices of the defunct League 
of Nations, and who have just received a first and final (?) dividend of 
eightpence in the £, for many of them subscribed to these loans out of 
sympathy for Bulgaria so as to bring relief to her people in a period of 
distress. This should not entail any sacrifice on the part of Bulgaria if she 
could persuade the Russians to reduce their exections so as to allow her 
to honour her obligations. G. C. Logio 
Malmaison. ,; 
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“R. LINDT, the High Commissioner for Refugees, recently described 

the problem that faces him in Europe—41,000 Hungarians still in 

Austria, 18,000 in Yugoslavia, and the terrible legacy of 50,000 
“old” refugees in official camps in Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece. 
(How many are in unofficial, unsupervised camps living squatters’ lives, 
nobody, I think, knows; but there are thirty-two such camps in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg alone.) These, however, are mere figures. What lies behind 
them? Earlier this year I saw some of the camps and settlements in 
Bavaria and Austria. In Bavaria I deliberately picked “ problem ” camps; 
in Austria I did not go to the camps on the frontier and near Vienna which 
many journalists and V.I.P.s were visiting, but to the old and crowded 
camps in Upper Austria and around Salzburg, the Hungarians’ ultimate 
destination if they remained in Austria—the camps that to them came to 
mean “the West.” 

My first visit was to Landshut. Landshut is a delightful Bavarian town 
about the size of Shrewsbury, with the steeply pitched roofs and gabled 
houses one associates with e fairy-tale Germany, and with an impressive 
barracks. The barracks was built in the reign of King Maximilian II, sixty 
or seventy years ago, and outside it is seemly enough, with fresh white 
paint and an imposing betowered gateway. But inside are some of the 
saddest refugees in Europe. There are 480 people in the camp, and about 
400 more in settlements nearby. Two or three a month emigrate. That 
ig all. Those who remain are old TB “ undesirables” whom nobody 
wants, or mild mental cases for whom no permanent medical care seems 
available outside; a few have police records which, though they may have 
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earned them by no greater crime than stealing a loaf when starving, will 
prevent them from emigrating. Work is hard to find locally and is largely 
seasonal. Many are old people who can only do light work, and indeed 
they may well be unfit to live-alone—but their sharp pride will not allow 
them to go to the splendid Old People’s Home run by the National Catholic 
Welfare Council in Munich. I saw one tragic example—a seventy-year-old 
Polish lady with asthma and heart trouble, living with her forty-year-old 
daughter. ; The daughter has a visa for the U.S.A. But she will not leave 
her mother alone, and the old lady refuses to leave the two rooms which 
to her mean home. Indeed, I found again and again that even in these 
gaunt corridors people Aad made homes—a freshly painted stove and 
bucket, a plant, the traditional cushion arranged like a sitting hen, a pet 
cat or dog (theoretically banned, but generally tolerated). And I found one 
entirely happy place, the Kindergarten. Children had flowered even in this 
grim soil, and there is a wonderful atmosphere of love created by the two 
teachers. The day I was there they were playing “ Kings and Queens” 
with toys from England. For them I represented England. It was a 
moving and frightening experience. i 

My second camp was a transit camp for Hungarians, at Wagenried, 
about thirty miles from Munich. Through these old huts thousands of 
refugees, non-Germans and Germans, have passed. With a temperature of 
10° below zero it was terribly hard to heat, with its cracked walls and 
ill-fitting windows, but somehow an energetic Lagerleiter had R enough 
coal to keep it reasonably warm, and the Bavarian Red Cross pplied 
it splendidly with clothes and blankets. The food, cooked by Bavarians, 
but with dishes to the Hungarians’ tastes, was excellent—I had a midday 
meal there, and looked around the kitchen, and the soup I ate was as good 
as any I had in restaurant or hotel. The fifty Hungarians there were mostly 
metal workers or engineers for whom work was available in Dachau or 
Munich; their great problem was transport, for the camp was six kilometres 
from a bus route, and out of his 14DM. weekly pocket money it was easy 
for a refugee- to spend half on transport alone, although the Lagerleiter, 
crammed his truck every time he went out, and a Ministry of Labour 
representative visited the camp constantly. But even here, where in the 
main the refugees were young, healthy, skilled, there were difficult cases— 
a middle-aged factory owner, a small landowner who had been deported, a 
painter, Most of the others had fled because they had taken part in the 
Rising, or they feared"deportation, but these three had simply waited for an 
opportunity to escape. For the landowner, who had an agricultural degree, 
there was a hope of work (although a degree im agriculture is not necessarily 
a passport in conservative Bavaria), but what could be done for the painter? 
The Bavarian State Secretary for Social Welfare, who took me to the camp, 
bought two pictures; but he knew this to be no solution, and obviously a 
long and expensive re-training for a new profession would be the real 
solution—if any painter who believed in himself could be brought to 
accept it. ‘ 

Relations between the Hungarians and the Germans were on the whole 
extremely good, in spite of the fact that the camp is in a district where 
many expelled Germans have settled, some of whom have neither work nor 
houses? I was, however, extremely struck by two facts: that the largest 


sums collected in Bavaria had been collected by the Germans expelled from 
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Hungarý and the Sudeten Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia; but that 
the German homme moyen was also really moved by the fate of the 
Hungarians and only-too anxious to help. Whether he felt, as a German 
friend of mine suggested, a subconscious need to atone for German cruelty — 
to Hungary during the War, I should not Tike to say. But the experience 
of the Diary of Anne Frank suggests that there may well have been 
such a motive. af a! 

My last Bavarian camp was Dachau. It is not easy to visit Dachau. It 
is administered by the Ministry of Finance, not, as other camps are, by the 
“Ministry of Social Welfare, and it says, I think, much for officials of the 
latter that they persisted on my behalf and got me permission. The camp 
is the old concentration camp, with the watch-towers, the gates, the hideous 
walls, even some of the old huts, though they have long since been 
weatherproofed and turned into dwellings. Dachau survives because it is 
cheap. Flats and houses are still hard to find around Munich, and nothing , 
as cheap as Dachau is available. Some people have been there ever since 
the camp was turned into dwellings in 1948, but the general pattern is for 
the refugee to stay long enough to save money to set up a home elsewhere. 

At present the camp contains 1,900 people. As fast as they leave more _ 
come. About 80 per cent. of them are Germans, refugees mainly from East 
Prussia; the others are chiefly Ukrainians or Russians, often old people 
who have been sent there from other camps which have been broken up. 
My abiding memory of Dachau will always be, I think, of the contrast 
between its terrible past and the bonny children playing in its sad streets. 
And of the gardens—-gardens in Dachau! I asked a German who suffered 
greatly under the Nazis whether Dachau today should make one admire or 
abhor the human spirit, that people can live end make gardens in a grave- 
yard. “TI had friends who died there,” she said, “ and I know they would 
be happy to think of children and gardens as their memorial.” There is 
_ an official memorial—a moving inscription inside the church, asking all who 
enter to remember those who died on this spat for Freedom. And on the 
weekday afternoon I was there over twenty people were kneeling in silent 
prayer. 

And now from Dachau to Salzburg. Salzburg, as glorious as ever, but 
hiding its refugees as a beautiful woman hides rotten teeth. Salzburg has 
three camps, Hellbrunn, Glasenbach and Parsch, and the one of which I 
saw most was Parsch, under the shadow of the Gaisberg. Once more the 
rows of wooden huts, in very poor repair, cracked walls, etemally damp 
concrete floors, paths which are mud in winter and a dust bow] in summer 
(the camp was put up hastily for the Arbeitsdienst during the War). The 
population is about six hundred, with a varying number of Hungarians. 
Emigration is easier than at Landshut, but, it is desperately small and slow. 
About a third of the people could work, but work, except for the purely 
seasonal, is terribly hard to find. Building, which employs many refugees, 
stops in Austria from October till March (although I found that at the 
“new town ” of Waldkraiburg, in Bavaria, they had experimented success- 
fully with building in January). No wonder that Parsch is beset with 
problems. The Austrian authorities hope that it will dwindle away, since 
it is a poor advertisement for Salzburg, and thé¢y:are understandably 
reluctant to repair it. There are many TB or post-TB cases fo? whom 
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emigration is impossible. But the gravest problem seemed to be the sense 
of listlessness and foreboding. People wait endlessly for emigration or for 
some hope of a “ permanent solution.” But one has<no feeling, as one 
has at the other Austrian camp I saw, of any drive on the part of the 
refugees either to improve the camp or to get themselves out of it. This 
may partly be because, as a social worker reminded me, it is usually the 
Ethnic Germans, those ‘expelled from Central and South Eastern Europe, 
who first try to get a home together, and whose example fires others—but 
the majority of those at Parsch are Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, some of 
whom have lost everything except something which is not even “ the will 
to live ”—it is simply a desperate clinging to life, and to move them would 
mean transporting them bodily. But where? The building situation (for 
houses) around Salzburg is so bad that Austrians are living in camps. 
Now I come to my happy memories, to the two places I know where 
refugees have become or are becoming a community, a “ part of the main” 
once more. In~1943 the Germans requisitioned a patch of land near the 
village of Stadl Paura, between Wels and Linz. There they hurriedly put 
up a military camp on the usual depressing model. The soldiers have 
. gone, but not the wooden huts—only now they provide homes for over 
1,200 refugees, among them “ new ” refugees from Hungary. Apart from 
the Hungarians about 50 per cent. of the people are “‘ Displaced Persons,” 
Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, Russians, Hungarians, of an earlier vintage; the 
others are Ethnic Germans from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary or 
Yugoslavia—in some cases a non-German husband was expelled because 
of his German wife, or vice versa. Twelve months ago this camp was 
almost derelict. The Upper Austrian Government. had stopped repeirs, 
since, like Salzburg, it hoped the camp would disappear. But it did not. 
It increased. And today, thanks to a change of heart in Austria, thanks 
to help from UNREF and some voluntary organisations, particularly the 
English “ Aid to European Refugees,” but thanks above all to the courage 
and enterprise of the refugees themselves, it is transformed. Slowly the 
shambling Baracken, where a child once died of cold, are being put into 
decent order, given concrete foundations, damp courses, gutters, sanitation. 
There are neat gardens (encouraged this year by prizes from England), 
there are poultry. And on a strip of land bought from the neighbouring 
monastery seventy new houses are being built—houses for which refugees 
can get loans for materials, but where they must pay for land and labour 
themselves. Men, women, even children, work on “ their ” houses—it is a 
terrible strain, but as the schoolmaster, whose house is partly finished, 
said, “ Last winter we fed pigs and went without meat ourselves, and now 
I am so poor I cannot even afford to pay for a stove until next year, but 
it was worthwhile.” Whatever. the sacrifices, these refugees are becoming 
responsible for themselves again, are achieving self-respect. Now they, too, 
are setting to work in their gardens, and for them too there will be prizes. 
Not that the prizes are needed except as a sign of encouragement. There 
is a wonderful spirit of co-operation at Stad] Paura, amongst the refugees 
themselves, between refugees and local Austrians (the village cinema, for 
instance, gives fifty free seats every week for the old people of the camp); 
a co-operation which-the Social Counsellor, a Slovak, the Camp Organiser, 
a Moravian German, and the Schoolmaster, a German from the Backa, 
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have done everything to foster. The results were seen at the time of the 
great rush of Hungarian refugees. Schoolchildren stuffed straw mattresses; 
the Upper- Austrian Youth Organisation provided Christmas trees, the 
Catholic Youth from Linz the lights; “old” refugees from Yugoslavia, 
Roumania -and Czechoslovakia decorated the trees and welcomed the 
Hungarians—and many Hungarien children saw a Christmas tree for the 
first time in their lives. 

How long this spirit can endure one cannot tell. It is hard for those 
who have been refugees for years to watch the Hungarians speeding away; 
it is hard for the Hungarians to wait, in crowded huts, harassed and far 
too often idle through no fault of their own. To them the old refugees 
seem like old soldiers, who heve found comfortable billets, tò a new 
recruit. That Stadl Paura has so far withstood demoralisation is a tribute 


to its leadership and its inhabitants, It is my great hope that this camp,’ 
‘once Upper Austria’s dumping ground, will in a few years’ time be a new _ 


village—a village where refugees and Austrians will live and intermarry;~ 


where the refugee is no longer enclosed in his cocoon world. I hope it 
because I have seen what happened at Waldkraiburg, one of the “ new 


towns ” of Bavaria. in 1936 a patch of woodland near Kraiburg, south-- , 


east of Munich, was_cleared for an armaments factory. With the factory ` ~ 


came the inevitable huts for labourers—and later concrete bunkers without 
windows or openings, except at either end. Through this camp ‘passed 
Hitler’s slave labourers. And to it, in 1946, after the U.S. Army had 
half demolished it, came Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia and 
Germans who had fled from Silesia. They had little enough—in many 
cases not even the tools of their trade. But they had their skills and 
determination. Today Waldkraiburg is a brilliant and flourishing small 
town. Almost all the traditional Sudeten German and Silesian industries 
have reappeared. The Graslitz Co-operative makes band instruments as 
the workers of Graslitz have made them for centuries; a Silesian firm makes 
pumps; another has a flourishing foundry; there are two Sudeten German 
glass factories; there are plastics and fancy paper and lamps, and the 
musical toys for which the Béhmerwald was famous. The bunkers have 
been transformed into flats, shops, even churches. New houses and flats 
have been built, 32 kilometres of streets laid down. ‘There is a splendid 
and most beautiful Volksschule, designed by the architect-Bitrgermeister, 
and a Mittelschule will be ready in September. Young people stay in 
Waldkraiburg; and 50 per cent. of them marry Bavarians. And most 
interesting of all, people from neighbouring Bavarian villages come to work, 
to buy land and to settle. Waldkraiburg, in fact, shows what a refugee 
settlement, given good leadership, hard work, and (most important) some 
financial help, can become. 

What is the moral of all this? Whaf can we deduce from these camps 
and settlements of such different standards? First, that the problem of 
the Hungarians still in Austria and Yugoslavia must be solved, and solved 
quickly. The longer they stay the more they demoralise the old refugees, 
and the old refugees demoralise them. Not for nothing is the Bavarian 
Government doing all it can to get them out of camps after two weeks. 
And, as Dr. Lindt has suggested, the problem of the Hungarians can and 
should be solved by emigration—the Hungarians are young and ‘healthy, 
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they are skilled workers, and the whole Western world owes them a moral 
debt. Secondly, each cquntry should take a percentage of hard-core cases 
alongside the Hungarians. Why should not the pathetic Polish lady in 
Landshut be allowed to emigrate with:the daughter who is so willing to 
care for her? And thirdly, for those who cannot emigrate, or who choose 
“ integration,” money must be found. And found consistently over a long 
period. It is no use tinkering with a moral slum. We in this country made 
a tremendous effort for the Hungarians. It is perhaps harder to keep up 
the kind of steady, long-term help that is now needed. Yet so little money 
can do so much. The £10 sent to a Czech student to pay for his examina- 
tion fees, and to save him from an agony of distress; the £100 which will 
provide‘prchards for Stadl Paura; the £300 which will start a i 
industry there; or the £5 which will give a Czech child from Landshut-a 
holiday in Norway. These are only examples, of what can and must be 
done. Our generation, least of all, can afford to remain an island, or to. 
‘Sask for whom the bell tolls. The refugeesproblem is our task. We-dare 
not fail. ro JOAN GRIFFIN 


i, THE IRAQI KURDS 


-ITTLE material concerning the Kurdish area of Iraq has been 
published, yet some 800,000 Kurds, representing between 15 and 20 
per cent. of the country’s total population, inhabit this region. The 

Kurds are usually regarded as one of the minorities of the Arab World, 
;.. but in their case the political boundaries of an Arab state extend beyond 
the Arab World, for the Kurds are quite homogeneous within the sizable 
area they occupy. They are an Irano-Afghani people, and speak a language 
which is a member of the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages. The Kurd describes himself as a Muslim, and, with a few 
exceptions, of the Sunni sect. The largest non-Kurdish elements in the 
region are some 15,000 Assyrian Christians, and several thousands of 
Armenian, Chaldean and Jacobite Christians. Since the peace settlement 
following World War J, attempts to unify the whole or large sections of 
Kurdistan under local leaders have been frustrated by local divisive features 
of geography and social organisation as well as by the application of outside 
force. The central Government’s appeal to tribal loyalties is now on the 
decline as the improved communications within the area has made it 
possible for the natural security forces to penetrate these once remote. 
regions, and to eliminate the dependence upon local factions formerly used 
to maintain governmental authority. There has also been a lessening of tribal 
exclusiveness. During the inter-war period the balance of power in Iragi 
Kurdistan was affected by: (1) the opening and pacification of the 
Ruwanduz frontier route; (2) the defeat on several occasions of Shaikh 
Mahmud’s forces in Sulaimaniya. Shaikh Mahmud tried to proclaim him-- 
self “ King of Kurdistan ”; (3) the decline of the fighting potentialities of 
the large tribes of the Arbil plains; and (4) the gradual decline in the fighting 
of a number of less remote mountain tribes. 
Iraqi Kurdistan can bedivided into four geographic areas. First there 
is the mountainous area beyond the town of Mosul whose population is 
predonfinantly Arab. The Kurdish highlands are north of Mosul beyond 
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the Christian and Yezidi- villages, where no serious problems: have recently 
arisen. The dialect of these northern Kurds differs from that of Sulaimaniya 
almost to the point of non-intelligibility, while the male dress differs from 
the straight, wide-bottomed- trousers of the north to the baggy-seated, 
pegged-at-ankle style of Splaimaniya. These Kurds are of Turkish orbit, 
and despite their differences with their Yezidi neighbours have caused the 
Iragi Government no serious security problem, largely because of the strong 
repressive measures taken by the Turkish Government across the frontier. 
Moreover, no large towns exist as potential centres of Kurdish nationalism, 
and the non-homogeneity of the area caused by the. presence of Christian 
and Yezidi minorities. The widespread development schemes in this area 
are keeping pace with other rural areas in Iraq. 

- The second geographic area is the Ruwanduz area containing elements of 

both the northern and southern Kurds and so is a middle ground for 
linguistic and cultural activities. In the strategic area near the intersection 
of Turkish, Iran and Iraqi frontiers is the traditional centre of “ tribal 
politicking ” that in the past involved the rivalries ofthe Ottoman and 
Persian empires. The remnants of the followers of the Shaikhs of Barzan 
who were released from internment camps in 1953 to return to their remote 
villages, where they look now to Muhammad Agha of Mergasor village © 
for leadership as their shaikhs are still held by the Iraqi Government or 
` residing in the U.S.S.R., live north of Ruwanduz town. In this region is 
the only road to Iran north of Khanakin that is passable for ordinary motor- 
. Vehicles, and where the great Herki tribe passes on its annual migration 
to Iranian summer pastures. Although tribal independence is encouraged - 
in these remote areas it is not like that of modern Kurdish nationalism 
found in the Sulaimaniya Liwa. With the improvement of motor roads it is 
only a matter of time before this region will come in contact with 
civilisation. 

The largest purely Kurdish town in Iraq is Sulaimaniya with some 35,000 
people. Here most of the Kurdish literature is published, and the majority 
of Kurdish school teachers, civil servants, lawyers and nationalists are 
trained. The town has been economically stagnant enough to hold a large 
semi-employed population for the last hundred years. Another aspect 
which has earned the capital distinction has been the influence of the last 
three generations of Barzirija Shaikhs, who are now represented by Shaikh 
Mahmud and his sons, who control scores of villages in the area. In the 
past this concentration of power sometimes threatened the authority of 
the Iragi Government, but future agrarian problems connected with these 
and similar large holdings of other chiefs are likely to present a serious 
issue. These problems will have to be solved by the new generation of 
landed class who have been educdted in Baghdad and Western universities. 
The Iraqi Government is, however, spéciding large sums on development 
projects to stimulate the depressed economy of Sulaimaniya. 

The plains area is the fourth region of Iraqi Kurdistan and has not since 
World War I constituted a threat to the security of the central Government. 
In this region is the grain land, the Kirkuk oil field, the town of Arbil with 
a Turkoman minority, and Kirkuk, the fourth city of Iraq. The Iraqi 
Government has more influence here than in the mountains, and almost all 
the male population understand the Arab language. ‘Tribal anf feudal 
relationships have changed and the agrarian inequities of absentee land 
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tenure are most obvious. A mixture of ‘ethnic groups -causes modern 
nationalism to be less profound than the Sulaimaniya variety, although 
school systems in Arbil and Kirkuk breed it, Kirkuk, with its dominant 
Turkoman element, is a law-abiding urban centre with a strong Ottoman 
flavour. The Iraq Petroleum Company has provided work for a steady 
influx of workers from the rural areas and has stimulated the economy of 
the region. 

There are three basic types of social and economic organisation found 
among the tribes in Iragi Kurdistan. These are: (1) the traditional tribal 
Organisation with its -Various sections in which all members of the tribe 
usually claim common ancestry, the chief being the leader of the most 
powerful. section; (2) the tribe’ whose chiefs form a separate “ nobility,” 
not related to the rest of the tribe. This is rather a feudal relationship than 
a tribal one; (3) the Sayyids and Shaikhs whose temporal power was 
originally acquired through an ancestor’s often charismatic religious autho- 
rity. The shaikh and his followers occupy an area and exert an influence 
similar to that of: the tribes. As the authority of the shaikh is based on 
religion it can sometimes cut across tribal lines. 

The majority of rural Kurds live all the year round in small villages 
where they keep cattle and some of them sheep and grow their crops, and 
only about 5 per cent. of them move to the high summer pastures on the 
Iranian frontier. The rural population has increased very little during 
the past fifty years as the towns have absorbed most of the growth of 
population. Most of the land is controlled by the chiefs and shaikhs, but 
there ‘are some individual peasant holdings. Whole villages are owned by 
the chiefs, but the houses are usually regarded as the property of the 
occupiers. The landowner’s share of crops usually varies between a quarter 
and an eighth of non-irrigated cereal crops and is a half in the case of 
irrigated cash crops such as rice and tobacco. However, the old relation- 
ships are changing in varying degrees and these are producing new and 
serious agrarian problems since modern capitalist practices and the 
registration of land have been introduced into the area. 

Several of the old feudal and tribal relationships which governed 
Kurdistan for centuries still survive to a certain extent, particularly in the 
more remote regions, where the“prestige of the chief is still measured in 
rifles and armed retainers. Although the use of the rifle is gradually 
declining and only a few Kurdish leaders can send important armed forces 

-out on personal missions, many thousands of rifles are ready to defend 
family and property. The declirle in the military power of the chiefs 
oe ee e By dene elt beiren he and bor ne 
The chiefs are now spending their excess wealth on their own personal 
items rather than on materials for their tribes. Moreover, the young begs 
and aghas prefer life in the cities, Thus the simple landowner-tenant 
relationship is replacing the feudal and tribal pattern with the result that 
the labourer has in many instances only a bare subsistence level of existence 
as compared under the old order. It is, therefore, natural that these 
changes in agrarian relationships have been accompanied by demands for 
agrarian reform. In the period 1950-1954 these demands resulted in 
violence, but since the autumn of 1954, the Iraqi Government has succeeded 
in mairftaining order by curbing some of the traditional rights of the 
landowners and is protecting villagers from arbitrary expulsion by the 
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landowners. “The distribution of land is certain to remain an issue though 
it is not itself a solution to the agrarian problem. 

Nationalism among the Kurds of Iraq has several varieties. Among 
the rural Kurds there are family and tribal loyalties which form barriers 
between the individual and a possible Kurdish nationalist loyalty. A 
modern nationalist sentiment that exists in the half-dozen larger towns has 
at times been partly organised. It is in the remote tribal areas where 
political nationalism has hardly penetrated that the means to defy the 
central authority have existed. However, nationalism in the towns, once 
supported by the sons of the Kurdish ruling classes, now enrols the pro- 
fessional middle-classes with leftist and sometimes Communist tendencies. 
The Democratic Party of Kurdistan is responsible for organised urban 
nationalism and it has become closely associated with the Communist 
Party. It has been successful in converting secondary schools in Kurdish 
areas and among Kurdish students in Baghdad colleges. It is difficult to 
say whether this is really the work of Kurdish Nationalists or of the `’ 
Communists. Generally speaking, contemporary Kurdish nationalism has 
never been able to form more than a fraction of its potential support, and 
no nationalist movement has been able to either challenge the Government 
or even negotiate with it on matters concerning Kurdistan. Kurdish interests 
are instead represented by Kurds in Parliament and _in the civil service. In 
Parliament the Kurds represented normal constituencies, and about: 15-20 
per cent. of Government posts are held by Kurds, while many of them have 

“held high positions in the Army. The schools in Kurdistan are mostly 
staffed by Kurds, although the Arabic language is used after the primary 
grades. Many Kurds have worked and are working hard for the good of 
Kurdistan and Iraq as a whole. 

Kurdistan’s economy is being stimulated by the projects under the Iraqi 
Government’s development programme into which is going 70 per cent. 
of Iraq’s oil revenues. Dams will have to be built in the Kurdish mountains: 
to control the flow of the Greater and Lesser Zabs and the Diyala for flood 
control and irrigation projects. Moreover, ancillary works, such as the new 
cement factory at Sulaimaniya, are in the course of construction; and in 
a few years modern highways will connect the important towns in Kurdistan 
with Baghdad. Furthermore, a profound’ éffort is being made to expand 
education through new schools and universal military service, both of which 
give the youth a sense of patriotism and loyalty towards the ruling dynasty. 
It is necessary that the central Government continues preserving order in 
the area during the slow processes of.such changes, as an atmosphere of- 
strife could hinder progress. The social and economic dynamics together 
are, however, creating agrarian problems that are causing many rural 
labourers to be disillusioned about an obsolete feudal-tribal system, and 
they are being encouraged by an emerging urban professional class with 
leftist doctrines as well as Kurdish nationalism to share in the wealth of 
the region which is largely in the control of the chiefs, and this is quite likely 
to create strife. As long as the Kurds are separeted from their neighbours 
in Turkey and Iran there will be no definite solution to their problems. 
The only possible solution is for the Government to allow the Kurds of Iraq 
to retain the best of their own culture and to use their abilities for the 
Pench Oe OSes eee et ee ee 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MARSHAL NEY 


Every schoolboy, as Macanlay would have said, knows the story of Marshal 
Ney, “the bravest of the brave”; how he covered himself with glory as he 
rode over Europe with the mighty Emperor, swore loyalty to Louis XVIU in 
1814, was despatched to block the return, from Elba a year later, undertook 
to bring his old master back to Paris in a cage, deserted to him when they met, 
fought at his side in the Waterloo campaign, and paid the penalty before a 
firing squad. Many accounts of his career and his tragic fate have appeared, 
but none so exhaustive, so fair and so convincing as that by Mr. Kurtz. It is 
always easier for a foreigner than for a Frenchman to keep his head in dealing 
with such exciting themes, and the author quickly wins our confidence by his 
unruffled calm and his obvious mastery of the sources, old and new. Ney was 
a hero, though not a stainless hero, and in these judicial pages his failings are 
never concealed, A far finer type is his fellow victim, the young soldier Charles 
de Ia Bédoyére, to whose descendant the book is dedicated and whose story is 
one of the highlights. - 

Political executions possess a macabre fascination. We never tire of 
discussing the fate of Joan of Arc and Charles I and in our own time of 
Roger Casement and Erskine Childers. Since Mr. Kurtz provides a mono- 
graph, not a biography, he summarises the military career of the Marshal 
and hastens on to the collapse of the Empire in 1814. Napoleon’s Generals, 
like many of his civil servants, transferred their services to the fat and gouty 
old Bourbon ruler, as they were quite right to do. France needed them, and 
most of them remained loyal when “le petit caporal” reappeared a year later. 
The King emerges as a man of kindly feeling, without the slightest desire to 
shed blood or to avenge the crimes committed against his family during his 
twenty-five years of exile. But he was surrounded by extremists, led by his 
brother Charles and his niece, the Duchess d'Angoulême longing for revenge, 
and he lacked the strength of will-to avert la terreur blanche which so often 
accompanies and disfigures dynastic restorations. But it was not merely the 
French Ultra Royalists who clamoured for blood. The Prussians, who had 
marched into Paris in 1814 and again in 1815, had no use for mercy towards 
the fallen Emperor and his people who had brought measureless suffering 
on Prussia and Europe; while Wellington stood for magnanimity, Blticher 
wished to shoot the fallen demi-god and to blow up the Pont de Jéna. Le 
Français, grumbled Louis XVIII, est naturellement féroce. Blücher might 
have said the same—without apology—of his countrymen. Englishmen are 
lucky to have cooler blood and therefore cooler heads. 

On returning in 1814 Louix XVII bestowed more honours on Ney than 
on any other Napoleonic Marshal, including a peerage, the Order of St, Louis, 
and the command of a large military district. He took the oath of loyalty and 
would have kept it had not Napoleon escaped from Elba. No one could 
generate enthusiasm for the King, and Ney resented the reduction of the army 
and the supercilious treatment of his wife at Court and by the old nobility. 
But he had not the slightest desire to overturn the monarchy, and when ordered 
by the King to stop the advance of “ that seditious man” he replied that he 
regarded Bonaparte’s enterprise as sheer madness and that he deserved to be 
brought back to Paris in an iron cage. “The King graciously dismissed Ney 
by assuring him of his confidence, and then held out his hand. Ney kissed it 
respectfully and withdrew.” One reason for his volte face was that a respected 
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young officer La Bédoyère set the example of defection ; another the discovery 
that his old master, whom he described as cet enragé, was being acclaimed 
from the moment he landed on French soil and that the Xing’s troops refused 
to fire on him as he marched north on the road to Paris. “I knew the Bourbons 
were unpopular,” declared Napoleon, “but not that their unpopularity was 
quite so great.” 

When Ney and tho Emperor met a few miles north of Lyons the latter 
exclaimed “Embrassez moi,” and the old comrades embraced. It was 
undeniably treason in the legal sense, and by the laws of every country ho 
deserved to die. The verdict of Mr. Kurtz on the most momentous decision 
in his career is admirable in its clarity and restraint. “ Ney’s decision shows the 
opportunism which was the greatest blemish in his character: his vanity, his 
desire to lean on the power of the strong, his insatiable thirst to play a part. 
Napoleon had succeeded. Everything he heard and saw confirmed that the 
flimsy edifice of the legitimate Monarchy had collapsed, which did not surprise 
him, and that by joining the winning side he could wipe out the humiliations 
of the past year.” In other words his motives were mixed. 

After the Hundred Days and the second return of the King the question 
arose what punishment Ney should receive. Neither the King nor his two 
chief Ministers Fouché and Talleyrand desired his death, but the Ultras proved 
too strong. When reminded of the sottise, as Ney called it, about the iron 
cage the King replied: “He was quite loyal when he left me that evening and 
intended to remain so, but events were too much for him.” When he was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Conciergerie his captors expreased surprise to 
see tears in his eyes. “I am not crying for myself,” he explained, “ but for 
my wife and four children.” When asked by Decazes, the Prefect of Police, 
to explain his desertion he frankly replied: “I was carried away. I was 
wrong. There cannot be the least doubt. I lost my head. I never conspired 
to betray the King.” Unlike La Bédoyére, who gloried in his treason, Ney 
regretted his lapse, but asserted that there had been no plot and that he had ` 
not attempted to carry his troops with him. AIl Europe watched the trial by 
his peers in the Luxembourg of the most distinguished soldier of France. Pleas 
for mercy came from various quarters, among them the Duke of Orleans (the 
future King Louis Philippe), and Lord Holland, who had striven to instigate 
the trials of the caged eagle of St. Helena. Wellmgton might perhaps have saved 
him, but he felt he had no right to mterfere. 

Mr. Kurtz takes leave of his subject in a few weighty sentences. His 
execution, he declares, was a grievous wrong. Though in no sense a crime, 
like the execution of the Duc d'Enghien, it was a major blunder. “The name 
of Ney was synonymous with the greatness and security of France, and the 
King would have been wise to show mercy. The execution disgraced the 
Monarchy, not the Marshal, and France did not forget. For all that, Ney 
was happy in his death. He died on a note of victory, and his imperfections 
were truly cleansed away in his blood.” With the coming of the Second 
Empire “ the bravest of the brave” regained his place among the glories of 
France. G. P. Gooca 


The Trial of Marshal Ney. His last years and death. By Harold Kurtz. Hamish 
Hamilton. 25s. 5 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 
With the second volume of his history of the Weimar Republic Dr. Erich 
Eyck completes his Jong and valuable survey of German histary from the rise 
of Bismarck to the arrival of Hitler. The six fine volumes that make up this 
series are the product of 20 years or more of writing and study, and will long 
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remain a storehouse of elegant and sustained scholarship, valuable for their 
synthesis of the vast material and for their. consistent and ever sensible verdicts 
on men and events. It is the consistency of Dr. Eyck’s standards of judgment 
more than any flaw in his scholarship which has troubled his German critics, 
who are apparently prepared to share his more critical view of the Imperial 
record without always accepting the need for a Liberal-parliamentary system 
as the alternative. Now Dr. Eyck tells us that he is in the second half of the 
seventies, and that with this volume he has said farewell to the writing of 
German history. 

The issues are defined in their starkest contrast in this volume, in which the 
Stresemann ascendancy (1925-1929) is followed by three years of failing 
struggle (mainly under Brüning) against the various groups aE nationalist 
extremists. The story, familiar to English readers in outline, is no less 
depressing when told for the first time with the fullness of Dr. Eyck’s narrative. 
Stresemann is almost the hero which Dr. Eyck’s first volume so conspicuously 
lacked. He recognised the importance to France of security and the importance 
to Germany of an imitiative to guarantee it; equally he was aware that 
German public opinion was not ripe for such a step. To secure this result at 
Locarno called for the statesman’s combination of political vision and tactical 
slickness ; the German Government and people accepted the treaty, but with 
suspended judgment as to the results. However, in the intrigues and the 
misrepresentations of Stresemann's aims during the negotiations there was all 
too clearly the necessary warning for the future. Locarno could succeed only 
ag a step towards the ultimate elimination, on terms satisfactory to all parties, 
of the Versailles Treaty; and there were divergent views on both sides of the 
frontier as to what this implied. For France it now meant only security. For 
Germany it meant almost any amelioration of the economic or political or 
emotional problems of the individual to whom one talked. Dr. Eyck describes 
or illustrates many of these attitudes; often there was a basic unhappiness or 
loneliness in an uncomfortable world which was only vaguely related to 
politics ; sometimes (not too openly at first) there was a call for the war of 
recovery and incidentally of revenge. Seeckt told the Cabinet during the 
discussions before Locarno that Germany must secure power, and as soon as 
she had secured it she would of course regain all she had lost. The Nationalist 
press attacked the treaty as a repudiation among other things of Germany’s 
claim to Alsace-Lorraine. 


So while Germany during the later- ‘twenties enjoyed a fair measure of 
internal peace and economic recovery (dangerously dependent on short-term 
foreign loans) the basic foreign problems were not solved ; Stresemann looked 
anxiously for French concessions which would justify his policy, and the French 
looked for signs that the Germans were definitely settling down to a peaceful 
future. The Thoiry conference in 1928 was a disappointment. In spite of 
some guarded expressions by Poincaré of a desire for further Franco-German 
understanding there were no major concessions on the war-guilt, reparations, 
and Rhineland questions in which Stresemann hoped for success. In 1930 there 
came the Young Plan, and before his death in October 1929 Stresemann knew 
that by June 30, 1930, the last of the occupation troops would have left the 
Rhineland. But when the false and only half-trusted sense of security of the 
German people collapsed with the beginnings of the world economic crisis 
in 1930 there was no adequate answer to the opponents of the régime who 
proclaimed the futility of efforts to seek salvation by co-operation with the 
western Powers. This is the core of the problem which Dr. Eyck explores with 
his usual penetration in the second half of the book. To the anxious British 
Government the problem now was to give Britning the financial help and in 
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gome measure the political successes which would save the Weimar régime— 
concessions which might perhaps really have saved it if they had been made 
earlier. But the contribution that such foreign aid could make was limited, 
and it appears less and less likely that any gesture from abroad could have 
saved Brüning from the assault and treachery and resounding denunciations 
of colleagues and opponents whose aim was not so much to save the Republic 
as to secure office for themselves. Brüning had to go, and the death blow of 
the Weimar system was struck by Hindenburg, who dismissed the Chancellor 
in one of his moments of fickle senility on May 30, 1932. Dr. Eyck tells the 
story of these men and their intrigues, the mistaken cleverness of Papen, 
Hugenberg, Schleicher, the Reichswehr leaders, and some lesser figures in 
thinking they could make use of the National Socialist leaders; and finally 
Hitler is in office. Dr. Eyck treats the story of his career with, on the whole, 
remarkable restraint, which in no way lessens the effect of his final measured 
indictment. W. N. MEDLICOTT 


Er eea der Weimarer Republik. By Erich Eyck. Zweiter Band. Erlenbach- 


; GERMAN CRIMES 

It is not so much the scum of the German nation which is responsible for 
the crimes committed but the élite, the innumerable poets, writers, and pro- 
fessors who prepared the ground. One of those professors advocated “ the 
liberation of our nation from inferiors, the elimination of those of alien race 
who are disastrous to the soul of our nation. These demands are hard, but we 
must not forget that every purposeful means is justified for the rescue of our 
nation.” Alfred Krupp said: “Life is a struggle for bread and power. In 
this struggle we need strong and hard leadership. Hitler gave us both.” 
Admiral Raeder said: “The German nation has made National Socialism its 
weltanschauung. ‘Therefore our merciless fight against Bolshevism and inter- 
national Jewry.” Admiral Doenitz spoke of “the dissolving poison of the 
Jews.” The meetings dealing with the “ Final Solution ” were not only attended 
by subhuman SS criminals but also by many State secretaries, high judges and 
doctors. High officials in the Foreign Office handled the documents dealing 
with the rounding up of Jews, gypsies, and other “aliens.” Dr. Zeitschel, for 
instance, wrote to Abetz: “The continuing occupation of the East will soon 
bring about a satisfactory and final solution of the Jewish problem.” Councillor 
Rademacher reported about his journey to Belgrade: “ All male Jews will be 
shot by the end of this week. The rest (women and children) and 1,500 
gypsies, the males of whom will also be shot, should be kept in the gypsy 
quarter.” Ambassador Benzler wrote to Ribbentrop: “Immediate solution of 
the Jewish problem is the most important political task at present. General 
Boehme is again pressing for the deportation of the Jews.” 

Neurath, “ Protector” of Czechoslovakia, wrote: “The most radical and 
perfect solution would be the deportation of all Czechs and the colonisation of 
thé country by Germans. This is impossible as there are not enough Germans 
available. It will therefore be advisable to germanise the racially good Czechs 
and expel the others.” An order by Field-Marshal Reichenau rons: “The 
soldiers must have full understanding for the hard but just retribution meted 
out to the subhuman Jews.” Field-Marshal Manstein echoed: “The soldiers 
must understand the necessity of the hard retribution to the Jews.” General 
Küchler ordered his soldiers “ to refrain from criticising our fight against the 
population, the treatment of the Polish minorities, the Jews and the Church. 
The final solution of this racial and natural war asks for particularly hard 
measures.” General Kielmannsegg boasted that Poland had “not only been 
militarily defeated but deleted from history.” Professor Hirt asked Hi er 
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for the heads of Jews for his collection of skulls and gave detailed instructions 
as to how those heads should be severed from the bodies. Professor Hippke 
thanked Himmler “ in the name of German science for your great help and the 
interest you have shown in our experiments at Dachau.” Professor Holz- 
loehner and Dr. Rascher are to be seen in photographs observing the effects 
of their criminal experiments. One of the higher SS criminals said in Nurem- 
berg: “If you preach for years, for decades that the Slavs are an inferior 
race and that the Jews are not human beings at all, such an explosion is the 
inescapable result.” Ann Frank, a Jewish girl of fourteen, hidden in a garret 
by Dutch friends until she was found and deported, entered in her diary: “ The 
BBC speaks of gas-chambers, but this is perhaps the quickest method of 
extermination. What a nation, these Germans!” 

Indeed. How was all this possible in the twentieth century? The Germans 
speak of “the unsolved riddle of the Third Reich.” Goethe, however, said to 
Eckermann about national hatred: “ You will find it to be most violent on the 
lowest levels of civilisation.” The Roman Catholic writer Theodor Haecker 
entered in his diary in 1941: “On January 30, 1933, we declared the nation’s 
apostasy from God.” The Lutheran theologian Helmut Gollwitzer said: 
“ Fifteen centuries of Christian sermons did not result in a protective wall being 
built around the persecuted Jews by devout Christians.” He quoted the words 
of Christ: “For with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again,” and added: “ Now the Germans were measured with 
the same measure with which they had measured the Jews.” As to the Poles 
he said: “ We Germans by our words and deeds against Jews and Poles heartily 
relished the inhuman term of collective guilt before we ourselves became the 
object of this term.” Theodor Haecker said in 1941: “ By persecuting the Jews 
the Germans are more and more nearing the fate of the Jews: they are 
crucifying Christ again to-day.” As his compatriots were also murdering 
millions of Poles, Czechs, and Russians, he added: “ The Germans are digging 
graves for many nations, but they themselves will fall into them. They are 
shovelling a grave for Greater Germany.” The Germans are listening to these 
and many similar statements as little to-day as they had listened to the warnings 
of decent Germans against Hitler before 1933. They are, on the contrary, 
clamouring for the frontiers of 1937, as if one could wage an aggressive war 
devastate the whole of Europe, and decimate Czechs, Poles, and Russians with 
impunity. J. LESSER 
Das Dritte Reich und die Juden. By Leon Poliakov and Josef Wulf. Berlin. 

Das Dritte Reich und seine Diener. By the same. Berlin. 


SOCIALISTS IN EXILE 


When Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich in 1933 the German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) was particularly hard hit. In spite of its name 
it had developed largely into a radical liberal party with some Marxist tradition 
persisting in the enunciation of its leaders, and particularly so in its left wing. 
When the possibility of suppression had to be faced its leaders invoked the 
heroic period of the Party under Bismarck’s Socialist Law to convince their 
followers, and still more themselves, that Hitler would have as little success in 
his attempt to outlaw the SPD as his greatest predecessor had had. But times 
had changed. The forum of the Reichstag, which under Bismarck had always 
provided a rallying point and tribune for the party leaders, was now denied 
them, and further, the heroic age had passed: the party bureaucrats of the 
nineteen-thirties were no longer the revolutionaries of the eighteen-cighties. 
The leagership was thus faced with a formidable task when they decided, after 
mature consideration, to maintain the Party from outside the German 
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boundaries, keeping in contact with their followers by means of illegal news- 
papers and leaflets. They had underrated the strength of the movement which 
they tried to oppose, both inside and outside Germany, and they had also 
overlooked the fact that the majority of the German people, though not active 
supporters of the new régime, were at least prepared to give it a chance. 
Moreover, the still formidable economic crisis had reduced political interests. 
Lastly, the German SPD leaders were grievously mistaken in their assumption 
that the outside world would support them by ostracising the new German 
Government. They were left to fight alone. 

This book is the only one on the subject, as far as the reviewer is aware. It 
presents and analyses the facts well. An enormous amount of material has 
gone into it and the sad story is presented without any sentimentality. It goes’ 
far beyond what the title promises, for implicit in it are the problems which 
political exiles are bound to encounter: the frightful dilemma of divided 
loyalties and the hopeless and hapless task of making other people understand 
and feel the emotions which only they themselves can fully understand. 

Three things in the narrative impress particularly. The differences of opinion 
within the German Social Democratic Party continued in spite of adversity. 
Not only did the old quarrels persist between Revisionists and orthodox 
Marxists which had never really come to an end since the days of the Bernstein- 
Kautsky discussion, but there were also other factions which had developed 
when the Party was still active in Germany: left, right, half-left, half-right, 
centre opinions—the struggle of generations. Things which had been of 
secondary importance but yet had had meaning when the Party was in power 
or trying to attain it, took on the neture of a fetish, Men who had behaved 
as rational beings while still in Germany could quibble for weeks and months 
over shades of opinion. While the masses within Germany either succumbed 
to the overwhelming onslaught of Goebbels’ propaganda machine or tried to 
resist it, the former leaders sat in the Prague cafés splitting hairs. The tragedy 
of the exile, probably only fully known to those who have themselves 
experienced it, encroached upon these men while they helplessly watched the 
régime, whose early demise they had predicted, establish itself and even become 
presentable and accepted. Another striking disclosure of the book is the way 
in which foreign governments submitted to Hitler. Even before Austria became 
part of the Reich, Czechoslovakia had taken steps to restrict the propaganda of 
the exiled leaders of the SPD; the sale of their papers in the streets was 
prohibited and some of its members were even arrested. Thirdly, the loss in 
prestige which the exile is bound to suffer is well described: how the SPD 
leaders, once the life and the soul of the International, became “a source of 
irritation or a bother to all too many of the Socialist parties” and how they 
suffered under national xenophobias. While they strove to retain their dignity 
in the face of the hostility shown to them by their fellow Socialists, they had to 
resist the lure of the Communists, all too eager to make use of their names as 
an advertisement for popular front manoeuvres. 

This is a most interesting book for politically minded historians. It is full 
of information and well documented. There is no indication on the “ blurb” 
as to whether the author is of German origin. If he is, his objectivity and 
detachment in the face of so much controversy is to be admired; if he is not, 
his capacity for understanding problems that must be strange to him deserves 
our admiration. RICHARD BARKELEY 


German Exile Politics. pe Memini: Edinger. University of California Press and 
Cambridge University Press. 32a. 


DEFENCE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


This report on the Manila Treaty’s implications is thorough and impartial 
in he. manner of Chatham House. Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor, 
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who had wartime experience in the South-East Asia Command, was chairman 
of the study group and provides an introduction to the report. The Manila 
Treaty was signed in September 1954. Sir John Slessor’s introduction is dated 
July 1, 1956. We have to ask ourselves how things stand today in a changing 
world. The signatories of the treaty were Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the U.K. and the US.A. A notable 
absentee was India. The treaty sprang from the crisis at Dien Bien Phu, and 
the defeat of the French Union forces by Viet Minh with Chinese support. 
The Indian Government’s sympathies were more with Viet Minh than with the 
French. Mr. Nehru is a convinced socialist who for practical reasons tolerates 
a measure of private enterprise and is equally prepared to maintain a friendship 
with Communist China and with Russia as Asiatic Powers. The object of the 
treaty was to create a system of collective security in South-East Asia which 
would prevent agreements arrived at in Geneva from being violated by force 
and would stabilise the position in the area. As the report says, “it is only 
realistic to admit that the threat envisaged was that of aggression by China and 
her Communist Allies.” 

Indonesia’s President, Dr. Soekarno, seems to have conceived the Bandung 
Conference of April 1955 as an “ Afro-Asian reply to the proceedings at 
Manila; but he cast his invitations too widely to acquire unanimity. The 
report lists twenty-five invited countries but, apparently inadvertently, omits 
Pakistan, Pakistan was invited and her Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, 
was present. As was to be expected, his views on the right of self-defence led 
to a speedy clash with Mr. Nehru, no lover of the Manila Treaty. Still more 
disconcerting was Ceylon'’s Sir John Kotewala’s forthright denunciation of 
Russia’s “ colonialism ” in her exploitation of her European satellites. Turkey's 
representative defended NATO on the ground that without it his country could 
not have preserved her independence. Mr. Nehru attacked NATO as, amongst 
other things, one of the most powerful protectors of colonialism. 

At Bandung Mr. Chou en Lei was evidently the most popular figure; his 
non-Communist opposite numbers testified that they found him very reasonable 
and ready for compromise. Mr. Nehru’s speeches impressed, but he himself 
seemed disappointed and found it, in the report’s words, “an uneasy 
experience.” To the Indjan Parliament he expressed his dislike of “ the 
projection of the Cold War affiliations into the arena of the Afro-Asian 
Conference.” 

Despite differences, the Bandung Conference finally produced a long agreed 
communiqué. This supported “the rights of the Arab people of Palestine” 
(Israel was not invited to the Conference) and “ the position of Yemen in the 
case of Aden and the southern parts of Yemen known as the Protectorates.” 
The document listed ten principles “on the basis of which nations should 
practise tolerance and live together in peace.” The first principle included 
“ respect for the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations ” 
and the fifth which, in view of subsequent developments over Kashmir, is 
noteworthy was “ respect for the right of each nation to defend itself singly or 
collectively in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations.” This 
principle, also, in effect admits the propriety of the Manila Treaty arrange- 
ments. The signatories of the Manila Treaty agreed to support each other 
against armed aggression in the treaty area “against any of the Parties, or 
against any State or territory which the Parties by unanimous agreement may 
hereafter designate.” But the U.S.A. made a special proviso that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack shall apply only to Communist 
aggressors ; nevertheless the U.S.A. “affirms that in the event of other aggres- 
sion or armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV.” We 
must Idive it at that. ARTHUR MOORE 


Collective Defence in South East Asta. Oy ads by a Study Group of the R 
Institute of International Affairs. 12s. 6d. j á 
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RACIAL PROBLEMS 


These two books are alike in the fundamental nature of their approach. 
Theirs is no facile criticism of South African racialism alone, but a deep 
searching into the roots of present troubles and the principles at stake which 
does not leave British policies out of its scope. While Mr. Mason, as Director 
of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House, brings the fruit of his religious 
Philosophy into his illuminating survey, Dr. de Kiewiet draws on an unusually 
wide background of experience which gives force to his views. Born in 
Holland and educated in South Africa, he graduated at the University of 
Witwatersrand and since then has not only taught in Southern Rhodesia but has 
taken his Ph.D. degree in London, studied in Paris and Berlin, held professor- 
ships in the United States and is now President of the University of Rochester, 
in Canada. He has a high view of the task of university and historian as 
serving truth and liberty and exposing what Norman Angell calls “ the unseen 
assassins, the words that defeat truth by their prejudice or their falsity.” It is 
their function to bring wisdom in the sphere of human relations at the disposal 
of each generation, and he therefore deplores that British universities have 
only recently engaged in Commonwealth studies. Both he and Mr. Mason ses’ 
the Afrikaner as the child of his history, his spiritual isolation and his struggle 
for nationhood. In Dr. de Kiewiet’s view, the South African War, with the 
evasions and bungling which led up to it, and accompanied it, lost Britain her 
position of moral leadership. Resentment against insensitive British attitudes 
at that time still make a barrier, leaving the Afrikaner, through lack of contact, 
to pursne policies which are in conflict with the idealse—though not always the 
practice—of other lands. There is similarity in the solutions, as well as the 
diagnoses, of the two writers. Dr. de Kiewiet foresees cheos and social collapse 
unless there is a belated realisation of the evils of Apartheid and the need for 
co-operation between the Whites and emergent African leadership. Mr. Mason 
shows the narrow horizons of the Reformed Church leadera who sincerely 
regard Apartheid as conforming to the laws of God. But he sees the idea of 
race affecting the life of the whole world and it is in the ethic of the New 
Testament, with its emphasis on the value of the individual, and his power to 
respond to the world around him with generosity end great-heartedness, that he 
finds the one hope for mankind. Mosa ANDERSON 


The Ahaoney ora of South African Misery. By C. W. de Kiewiet. Oxford University 
Chaat a Roe By Philip Mason. Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 


The veritable stuff of southern Spain and the storied Alpujarras is in Mr. 
Gerald Brenan’s new book—its lambent light, its scorching summer heat and 
penetrating winter cold, the burnt ochrish rock of its sierras and the projected 
vividness everywhere, the acrid smells, the everlastingly blue vault above, the 
huddied symmetrical “ cubist ” villages and the incomparable cities vibrant with 
history, the glittering immemorial Mediterranean expanse, and the tawny, 
abetemious, cunning, lusty, friendly, laughing, argumentative inhabitants them- 
selves. In South from Granada he has given us one of the best books on the 
region, indeed one of the best on the country, that the reviewer has read in 
a quarter of a century’s familiarity with Spain and the Spanish. The subject of 
the work—-which is distinguished by lucidity, style, love and understanding 
of the people, and vast erudition combined with unfaltermg jodgment—is the 
high Alpujarran aldea of Yegen, where the author lived for seven years with the 
peasant villagers and where he entertained at various times such “lions” as 
Lytton Strachey, Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Bertrand Russell and Atfgnstus 
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John. Or perhaps one should say the pivotal subject, for the author ranges as 
far afield as Moorish Almeria, the troglodytes of fantastic Guadix, to Ugíjar, 
the nearest town, and to—or from—Granada the nearest city. The chapter 
devoted to the brothels of Almeria is of purely academic interest today since 
such establishments have been closed throughout Spain by Government decree. 

“Tt was in September 1919 that I went to Spain for the first time. I had just 
been demobilised and was looking for a house where I could live for as long 
as possible on my officer’s bounty. I had had little education, for what one 
gets on the modern side of a public school can scarcely be called that and the 
war had left mo with a distaste for the usual careers. Before making up my 
mind what I should do, I wanted to spend a few years reading the books I had 
collected and soaking myself in the ways of Mediterranean life.” Thus the 
author (who got his house at £6 per annum and there installed himself and 
“his two thousand volumes ”) strikes the essentially personal note of his book 
in the opening sentence, and thus the reader is made a confidante of the decision 
which was to result in such “inside” authoritative works as The Spanish 
Labyrinth, The Face of Spain, The Literature of the Spanish People, and now 
South from Granada. 

The profound knowledge Mr. Brenan has accumulated of the terrain he 
chose for his home and for the object of his investigations is unobtrusively 
conveyed in conversational asides. “ All provincia] journalists in Spain begin 
as poets” (the one who interviewed the reviewer at Granada University in 
March, and presented him later with an inscribed copy of his collected verse, 
was of their company and his poems of a tragic poignancy); “... there is a 
whole village near Jerez which till a few years ago spent its nights rid 
camels that ran wild in the marshes at the mouth of the Guadalquivir”; “ 
at the very time when Sta. Teresa was founding her convents there were 
hamlets within 50 miles of Avila where no one had heard the names of Christ 
or God.” Revealingly the author declares that it was from southern Spain 
that “ England was first populated and civilised ” by ancestors of the Iberians 
. .. apparently come from Libya or southern Tunisia.” “. .. a small 
body of them, travelling north along the Spanish coasts with their flocks and 
herds and then up the Rhone valley, reached England, and there towards 
2500 B.c. introduced neolithic culture. They were the first people to enter our 
country after its separation from the Continent, and their earliest known station 
is at Windmill Hill near Avebury.” Not from Egypt, then, as the late H. J. 
Massingham averred, but from Almeria. The author is, however, in error in 
stating in Chapter 12 (“ Food and the Phoenicians ”) that “ the Tuareg tribes 
of the Sahara in the twelfth century conquered Spain” for it was the hardy 
and warlike Berbers, after their phenomenal sweep across northern Africa, from 
El Fdéstat (Cairo) to Tangier, who crossed the Straits under El Tarik and 
occupied the Iberian peninsula, excepting only mountainous Asturias, pene- 
trating as far north as Poitiers, and the conquest took place of course not in 
the twelfth but in the eighth century. This is the only flaw in an enthralling 
work which must prove of abiding value among the ever-growing body of 
English books on Spain. S. F. A. Cotes 
South from Granada. By Gerald Brenan. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


THE FIGHT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
The fiftieth anniversary of the first exchanges in the militant phase of the 
struggle for woman suffrage in Britain falls in the present year. Mr. Roger 
Fulford’s pioneer study is well-timed; Votes for Women is a gay, witty and 
elegant book, possessing those qualities of utilitarian solidity, perspicacity and 
eruditipn without which great history cannot be written. “ August 1914 ended 
a civilisation. But it also—and this was the deeper tragedy—destroyed the 
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world which was forming. To that world, wise, good, patient, far-sighted men 
and women had looked forward: to its realisation they had devoted their 
lives.” The violence of two world wars, shattering alike both the old civilisa- 
tion and the embryo of the new, dwarfed Suffragette violence. The years 
before 1914 were splendidly tumultuous. Others beside the Pankhursts and 
their lieutenants cast down reason and invoked coercion, and for far less 
worthy ideals. Carson spent three years inciting Ulster to civil war, and a 
forgotten Duke of Beaufort, incensed by the People’s Budget, proclaimed a 
wish to see Lloyd George and Winston Churchill in the midst of twenty couples 
of dog hounds. These things happened in what some moderns misinterpret as 
a period of complacency and calm. Rather was it the golden age of Liberal 
social reform—the era of the Ministry of All The Talents. 

It is a sad story for two other reasons. The claim that woman suffrage is a 
potent factor for peace is neither proven nor unproven; men do not like or 
dislike war either more or less than women. Mr. Fulford, who is friend of 
justice and, therefore, of civic justice for women, pinpoints this issue in a 
slightly different context: “ Of softening the masculine austerities of politica, 
of introducing the mother element, they showed no sign; rather as 1908 
advanced, they seemed to introduce the tactics of the jungle and to remind 
observers not so much of the mother as of the lioness.” Secondly, the parlia- 
mentary achievement of women M.P.s is neither better nor worse than that of 
their male colleagues. Ellen Wilkinson did better than most modern Ministers 
of Education ; so did Margaret Bondfield as Minister of Labour. 

I read Votes for Women soon after reading Dr. Charles Seltman’s challenging 
Women in Antiquity. What is amazing is the power of St. Paul-—the most 
idiosyncratic of apostles—centuries after he enunciated his view of the duty 
of silence and obedience, and the humble and humourless acquiescence of 
innumerable women. Nonetheless Mr. Fulford takes the unorthodox view (and 
I believe he is right) that militant excesses delayed the universal suffrage that 
was coming anyway, and that women’s admirable 1914-1918 war service did 
not necessarily determine the issue. From 1870 onwards, woman suffrage 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons; seven times a Bill achieved 
a second reading; the universities, the medical profession, State and local 
government service were increasingly open to feminine talents. But in 
Parliament many Liberal and Labour sympathisers feared that the “ innate 
conservatism ” of women might weaken the cause of progress in its hour of 
triumph. The Pankhursts did little to assure the hesitant that ii women voters 
a larger liberality would often subdue this narrower conservatism. There was 
the further complication that in the electoral conditions of the epoch which 
began with the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884, before universal suffrage was 
the law of the land, votes for women would have meant votes for women 
property-owners, that is, widows end prosperous spinsters, potentially Tory. 
In the event, the Lloyd George Ministry’s Representation of the People Act in 
1918 conferred both manhood suffrage and votes for women at 30 if house- 
holders or wives of householders. Votes for women at 21 was a 1928 postscript ; 
women electors have outnumbered men electors ever since. 

‘ In this book, stylish as it is but never stylised, are countless searchlights and 
sidelights which both dazzle and illuminate: the presence in the earliest 
Parliaments of the Abbesses of Shaftesbury, Barking, Wilton and St. Mary of 
Winchester ; Horace Walpole’s “hyena in petticoats” Mary Wollstonecraft ; 
the irrefutable logic of a noble speech by Disraeli in April 1866; the addition 
of woman suffrage by “ The Saint of Rationalism,” John Stuart Mill, to the 
tenets of Philosophical Liberalism ; the vote for Jacob Bright cast by Mrs. Lily 
Maxwell, an independent woman with a Manchester crockery shop and a rate- 
payer on her own account; Richard Pankhurst contributing an article f John 
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Morley’s Fortnightly explaining how women could vote under the 1867 Act; 
two fashionable ladies writing and signing the General Election addresses of 
their husbands at the Front in South Africa; Churchill’s superb retort in the 
N.W. Manchester by-election “I am not going to be henpecked on a subject 
of such grave importance,” and Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence declaiming on her 
way to Holloway Prison: 

Where is the use of the lip’s red charm, 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 

And the blood that blues the inside arm— 

Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 

The earthly gift to an end divine? 
The case was unanswerable alike in logic and injustice. Dame Millicent 
Fawcett, the leader of the constitutionalists and widow of Gladstone’s blind 
Postmaster-General, was always the heroine of Philip Viscount Snowden, as 
his autobiography reveals. “For dignity,” wrote Snowden, “for courage, for 
loftiness of purpose, for qualities of leadership, as well as for the simpler 
virtues of good comradeship; for a beautful courtesy and limitless patience, 
she will be remembered when many are forgotten.” Votes for Women is a 
story of love and loyalty, idealism and devotion, burning zeal and ice-cold 
strategy. The tale and the telling display the larger philosophical view which 
dominated pre-1914 British politics. In those days many feared that universal 
male and female suffrage might preoccupy itself with the minor domesticities 
of politics and eschew the broader international horizons. That, alas, has come 
to pass in Britain, but not as a by-product of votes for women, for the men 
are equally to blame. This, too, must be righted. DERYCK ABEL 


Votes for Women. By Roger Fulford. Faber. 25s. 


THE BRITISH WITCH ` 

For an age which is almost aggressively agnostic, there is a disproportionate 
interest in witchcraft. It comes from those who believe orthodox religion 
discredited, but still wish for a supernatural realm, those hang-over rationalists 
who are still busy disproving the Devil because he is part of the belief in God, 
and those faithful or converted to religion who rightly see that one White 
(in terms of theology) does make a Black—-you cannot have Truth without 
Falsehood, a divinity without a bottomless pit. Dualism is a necessary part 
of all mysticism. Any number of anxious cranks, and a few historians, serve 
to cater for this interest. So do practitioners: people who observe folk 
customs with superstitious fervour, or who practise unpleasant things because 
they are social or moral misfits, rather too well-read for their intelligence. 
Miss Hole quotes a case of practice reported in 1954 rather as though it were 
improbable, but there are later practitioners—advocates of a witchcraft they 
declare to be white as driven snow (is not this the underworld word for 
cocaine?). Your reviewer wrote a book on the subject which produced a most 
twisted correspondences, including a letter from some provincial devotee who 
professed herself a member of two witch covens, but wished for an introduction 
to a smart one In the West End. The black candles and the naked neophyte 
still crop up from time to time in the inaccurate prose of the more popular 
Sunday newspapers. It can all be nasty enough. 

Miss Hole is not concerned with this, nor with the contemporary resurgence 
of witchcraft quite blatantly in certain parts of the world, notably Africa. She 
is concerned with the compilation of an anthology of pieces about witchcraft 
as it concerns the British Isles and has been represented in literature and works 
upon the subject. To preface this she gives, under various sectional titles, 
some background to the belief involved. She quotes, as anyone writing on 
the subject must do, Dr. Margaret Murray—although only in footnotes, and 
perhaps she too little emphasises the background of pre-Christian practice and 
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belief in the magic arts which the cult accepted before it became the practice 
of historically ignorant people in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She 
is, however, concerned with the interest of general readers and not of professional 
historians—although this does not mean that she is careless, inaccurate, or 
has not read widely about the subject. A certain lack of definition in some 
‘of the extracts will not confuse anyone who knows the subject well, while 
more detailed references to sources might have put off the intelligent layman 
and laywoman to whom her book is no doubt directed. I say “layman or 
laywoman” because there is a tiresome belief, popularised by Christmas 
periodicals and Mr. Walt Disney, that witches were persecuted old women. Of 
course they were not just this although such horrible persecution did exist. 
Witches were members of a cult (perhaps matriarchal in origin, it is true) 
which contained men as well as women, and too terribly young women at that. 
This is no place to rehearse its full story, which is not Miss Hole’s, She rightly 
says that in England persecution of the cult was less vindictive and virulent 
than elsewhere in Europe, and explains (although only in a footnote) that no 
witch in England was ever legally burned for this crime—although the English 
did that to Joan of Arc under Burgundian law. The Inquisition never gained 
real power in England, and in spite of the adaptation of the European witch 
mania which she quotes, rough justice in England was usually tempered by 
rough common sense. i 
The anthology gives much of contemporary thought about pricking of 
witches, witches and fairies, covens, charms and confessions. It is a scholarly 
stimulant to interest in a subject about which an enormous mass of nonsense 
is still written and expressed. It should give moving and serious reading to 
many people. It is wall produced, and if the illustrations are rather old friends 
to most students, they will be rewarding enough to many new readers who have 
not studied Miss Hole’s less healthy predecessors on the subject. The jacket 
design, by Paul Hogarth, is rather frightening and very good. 
PENNETHORNE HUoGHES 
A Mirror of Witchcraft. By Christina Hole. Chatto and Windus, 21a. 


POETS OF THREE AGES 

Yuan Mei was one of the best poets of eighteenth-century China, but it is 
extremely doubtful that many English readers will know anything about him ; 
such is our ignorance of Chinese literature. So that if Dr. Arthur Waley’s 
book (which contains numerous translations of both prose and poetry) were 
to serve simply as an introduction to the work of this genial writer, ranging as 
it does from verse to ghost stories and even a cookery book, we should owe 
him yet another debt of gratitude. It is, however, a great deal more than 
an introduction. For despite his modest disclaimer, Dr. Waley succeeds not 
only in conveying the quality of Yuan Mei’s writing and the liveliness of his 
mind, but, presenting such a vivid picture of the man who held some peculiarly 
modern views on poetry in the face of the rigid traditions of his time, and who 
evinced such a lusty capacity for enjoying himself, in bringing to life the whole 
background of the age and society to which the Chinese poet belonged. 

Having secured his third degree and completed his studies at the Han-lin 
Academy, Yuan Mei took up his first appointment as Prefect, or magistrate, of 
Li-shui at the age of twenty-seven, and many amusing stories are told of his 
experiences. Five years later he retired, except for one brief period, from 
official duties and “all thoughts of the dusty world” to devote himself to his 
poetry and other literary pursuits, his garden, and his travels, to say nothing of 
the “ moth-eyebrows ” (attractive girls) whom he enrolled as his pupils. “The 
basic idea on which Yuan Mei’s whole philosophy rests is that whateyer can 
be sensuously enjoyed is given to us by Heaven for our delight, and that we are 
impiously flouting Heaven if we refuse to take advantage of it to the full . 
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says Dr. Waley, and his fascinating book persuades us that its subject certainly 
had the courage of his convictions. 

Leaving cighteenth-century China for nineteenth-century Europe, we are 
transported to more familiar ground by Professor E. M. Butler’s study of the 
relationship between Byron and Goethe. It is common knowledge that Byron 
exercised far greater influence on the Continent than he did in England, though 
Lord Bertrand Russell, has pointed out, in his History of Western Philosophy, 
that this is due to the fact that Continental writers have tended to over-simplify 
Byron’s philosophy and overlook the element of pose in his cosmic despair and 
professed contempt for mankind. Seeking to prove that this influence was 
transmitted largely through Goethe—that “if in truth Byron’s legacy to Europe 
was Hitlerism, then it must be allowed that a vital contribution was made to it 
from Goethe’s estate "—Professor Butler embarks upon a scholarly investigation 
of the connection between the two poets in order to show what a tremendous 
impact Byron made upon the mind and emotions of Goethe. To perform this 
task as thoroughly as her thesis demanded, it has been necessary for her 
to piece the supporting evidence together, like a refractory jigsaw puzzle, from 
diaries, letters, reported conversations, the works of the protagonists, and certain 
unpublished material which has recently come to light. If one is left with the 
feeling that Professor Butler presses her case somewhat beyond legitimate limits, 
one can only admire the assiduity with which she has collected the data and 
elaborated upon the facts at her disposal. 

The third volume under consideration brings us sharply back to the present 
day and the much-debated problem of obscurity in modern English and 
American poetry. By analysing and explaining the various “tricks” and 
devices which create difficulties for the uninitiated, the author aims at promoting 
a better appreciation of contemporary work, so that the ordinary reader will be 
able to understand what modern poets are trying to communicate and judge for 
himself the measure of their success, thus developing his own critical faculties. 
Professor Schlauch sub-titles her book “Techniques and Ideologies” and so 
long as she confines her attention to the techniques by which poets seek to 
obtain their effects she is on firm ground. Her study of idiom, syntax and 
structure should be of real assistance to those who have been puzzled by all 
the seeming intricacies of modern poetry. When she turns to “ Ideologies ” and 
values she is, unfortunately, a less reliable guide, for her political views distort 
her critical judgment and lead her into absurdities. Apart from a few English- 
speaking poets with Left-wing sympathies, she maintains, only the poets of the 
“ countries now striving to realise a socialist way of life” (specifically identified 
as the Soviet Union, the Republic of China, and the people’s democracies) fully 
recognise their responsibilities and “ already possess attitudes of generous poetic 
affirmation.” HOWARD SERGEANT 
Yuan Mel. By Arthur Waley. Allen & Unwin. 21s 


Byron and Goethe. By E. M. Butler. Bowes & Bowes. 30s. 
odern English and American Poetry. Margaret Schlauch. Watts. 21s. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Religion without Revelation. By Julian Huxley. First published twenty-eight 
years ago and now revised and altered with new chapters substituted. Max 
Parrish. 21s. 

‘The Social Structure of Islan. By Reuben Levy. The revised second edition 
of The Sociology of Islam. Cambridge University Press. SOs. 

A Book of English Idioms: with explanations. By V. H. Collins. The 
corrected and revised second edition. Longmans, Green. I1s. 6d. 

Dead Spuls. By Nikolai Gogol. First published in 1842, and now translated 
from the Russian by George Reavey with an Introduction by Sir Maurice 
Bowra. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


No bad place for the omnivorous 
reader to start writing at is “Some 
Thoughts on New Words” by Sir 
Ernest Gowers in Essays AND STUDIES, 
1957, published for the English Asso- 
ciation (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) and 
collected by Margaret Willy. For even 
a tough and unjaded digestion is apt 
to be upset by the de-cvacuatings and 
de-schedulings beloved of Government 
Departments, by themultilateralisations 
and hospitalisations of journalese. “Is 
fissionable admissionable?” asks a cor- 
respondent, to be told that fissile would 
be admissile, though fissible would be 
risible. But Sir Ernest Gowers, whose 
understanding (as well as his erudition) 
makes him tolerant, directs our censure 
not to Americanisms being indiscri- 
minately absorbed by our language but 
to the worse danger of “ resounding 
generalities and pseudo-scientific jar- 
gon.” He quotes Lionel Trilling, no 
Englishman, on the spectre haunting 
our culture: “It is that people will 
eventually be unable to say ‘We fell in 
love and married,’ let alone understand 
the language of Romeo and Juliet, but 
will, as a matter of course, say ‘Our 
libidinal impulses being reciprocal, we 
integrated our individual erotic drives, 
and brought them within the same 
frame of reference. ” The other con- 
tributions to the volume follow this 
excellent lead: “ Milton’s Poetic Lan- 
guage” by Helen Darbishire; Basil 
Willey’s “ How Robert Elsmere Struck 
Some Contemporaries”; “ Poetry’s 
Claim to Truth” by George Ros- 
trevor Hamilton; Howard Sergeant’s 
“Restive Steer: the Poetry of Roy 
Campbell”; “ Coleridge on a Distant 
Prospect of Faust” by J. M. Nos- 
worthy; and Margaret Willy’s own 
tender study of “The Poetry of 
Emily Dickinson ” in which she traces 
the similarities between the Massachu- 
setts girl and our own Emily Bronté. 


The saint of rationalism 
Stil jealous of the glories of the 
English tongue, we turn to a shining 


exponent, whose Memorandum on 
India the third Earl Grey described as 
the ablest State paper he ever read. 
And it was of the author himself and 
of his term in Parliament that Glad- 
stone said: “He did us all good.” - 
How much he continues to do us all 
good, with the aura of his personal 
charm and tremendous ability yet 
strong about him, is mstanced by the 
popularity of recent books about his 
life, his work, his circle of friends and 
his steadfast love for Harriet Taylor. 
With M. St. John Packe’s volume of 
1954 and F. A. Hayek’s of 1951 handy 
on the shelf, another so soon would 
seem to be redundant; but Ruth 
Borchard is plainly fascinated too and 
this pleads for her JonN STUART MILL 
THe Man (C. A. Watts. 18s.). She 
says her interest and imagination were 
stirred when she assisted Professor 
Hayek in gathering original material. 
As Mils power to shed sudden ~ 
light and warmth is apparently un- 
diminished, it is excusable perhaps to 
interpolate a personal tribute: On 
Liberty, bought second-hand out of 
meagre pocket money, was a means of 
influencing permanently the course 
of thinking of an adolescent whose 
vaguely Liberal ideas—suppressed and 
ignored in a Conservative household 
and easily unformulated at school— 
were crystallised and clarified with 


- something of the effect of Saul’s 


experience on the road to Damascus ; 
the spirit of Greece stepped clear of 
haze, and eternal truths began to 
unfold. If Mill's theories of govern- 
ment are commonplace today, this is 
a measure of his stature as prophet and 
teacher. His warnings of the pitfalls 
in a Welfare State are as fresh as this 
morning’s leader in The Times. 

On Mill's extraordinary estimate of 
his wife (she was more of a poet than 
Carlyle “and more of a thinker than 
I,” he declares in the Autobiography) 
W. L. Courtney’s Introduction to this 
old edition of the Liberty is explicit 
even in its reticence. Today, when we 
are all psychologists, Dr. Borchard’s 
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analysis of the relationship appeals to 
common sense and logicality too. 
There is nothing new in her book, but 
` those to whom the story of Mill is 
untold are recommended to her ver- 
aion, for its gifts of condensation and 
the sympathetic interpretation of his 
need to depend on authority, first 
through his demanding father and then 
in his insatiable Harriet. 
Baird’s invention 

It was John Stuart Mill’s character 
and scholarship, not his manner verg- 
ing on the pedantic, that impressed his 
fellow Members in the House, so how 
he would have reacted to being “ pro- 
duced ” in television interview or with 
radio script not even Michael Baraley, 
widely practised in the craft as he is, 
could guess. As the blurb of his book 
BEHIND THE SCREEN (André Deutsch. 
15s.) proclaims, “he has done every- 
thing ” in his work for the BBC, and it 
is always a guarantee of expert presen- 
tation to see his name attached to a 
Panorama programme; to talks with 
celebrities in the Mill-Bertrand Russell 
class, with the charming or the charm- 
less, with those “ television personali- 
ties” who have tiny little talents and 
large “ gimmicks”; to the broadcast- 
ing ploys and scoops of his many 
travels “ from here to Hiroshima.” In 
addition to his nimble wits he has 
shrewd observation of life’s grandeurs 
and absurdities—he can be both kind 
and quizzical with a Mr. Billy Graham, 
for example, in the same sentence— 
and all he writes is touched with his 
own whimsical approach and response. 
In fact, for this reader his books are 
marred only by his conviction that he 
is most fitted to illustrate them—if he 
could see his own drawings objectively 
they would at least stay off the dust- 
jacket. A distinguished historian was 
seen to drop Behind Screen 
hurriedly onto the table after a glance 
at the mixture of indifferent draughts- 
manship and vulgarity on the cover, 
and small blame to him, for it gives no 
indication of the quality inside. 
Unity ip diversity 

As usual, it is a pleasure to record 
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that dust-jacket and all the other 
pictures give every indication of the 
quality inside when the publisher is 
Batsford. THe CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN 
(35s.) by John Harvey is a volume for 
treasuring; it is for those who have 
gazed at the Spanishness of the Jewish 
synagogues of Toledo and Cérdoba, 
at the French reminders in the great 
church at Seville, at the Moslem 
palaces of Zaragoza and Granada, 
through enthusiastic eyes but wn- 
trained in the detection of particular 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and 
Baroque accretions and revisions. We 
who have heard Catholic Andaluzia 
singing with the voice of Islam, and to- 
get a longer view of the Guadalquivir 
have raced up the ramp of the 
Christian Giralda minaret, may learn 
from Mr. Harvey why there is so 
little incongruity in the mixtures; he 
reminds us of “the high level, both 
of aesthetic inspiration and technical 
quality, achieved at all periods” and 
adds that from A.D. 800 “ the execution 
of Spanish art has been marked by the 
coupling of refinement with force, and 
its aesthetic by imagination.” He 
thinks this triumph is by no means 
ended and sees its presence in the 
unfinished ` work of Gaudi in Barce- 
lona ; a layman is unconvinced, for the 
towers of Sagrada Familia still looked 
an alien monstrosity on a second visit 
and in another year. Mr. Harvey con- 
cedes the “ often inadequate execution 
of much of the detail and surface 
decoration ” and says the church is at 
last to be completed, when we must 
hope that the “ fundamental rightness 
of Gaudi’s views on constructional 
design ” will be revealed. Let nobody 
suppose, however, that the volume is 
confined to the thirsters, the grop- 
ing amateurs among holiday-makers. 
Brother architects of Mr. Harvey 
must be equally grateful for the stra- 
tegic placing of plans, for the sorting 
of photographs to meet the variety of 
detailed reference, for the neatness of 
the geographical arrangement from 
Jaca to Cadiz, with the wonders of 
Toledo and the rest stretching from the 
Portuguese border to Valencia m 
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between. The whole pattern is laid 
out in the Introduction, and the con- 
tinuity, the sense of timelessness, the 
oneness, that belong to Spanish life 
and behaviour, are made manifest 
throughout. 

No “luck or fame ” 

Yet Spam perhaps is a country more 
than any other to defy labelling. A 
loathing for most of what General 
Franco stands for does not preclude a 
liking and respect for the Spanish 
people, an intuitive sympathy with the 
sorrow that haunts the gaiety, a per- 
ception-of tragedy under the SAE 
and’ angry pity where the poverty is 
barefoot. Thus, the coloured jacket of 
MINE WERE OF TROUBLE (Cassell. 18s.) 
portrays what can only be called an 
italicised profile (remarkably like that 
of the American Robert Taylor in 
one of his aggressive film roles) under 
the red-tasselled Nationalist cap, and 
the distaste for the dread symbol 
should not gupervene a desire to open 
the book. And, having discovered on 
whose side its author fought, it would 
be a further- mistake to pin on Peter 
Kemp the tag “ Fascist,” „much less 
“ Falangist.” As is so seldom done in 
these days--of+. ‘prolific hindsight, he 
correctly refers tò the.Government of 
Spain in 1933 as Socialist, but a fear 
of Communism seems to have long 
been haunting him when he came down 
from Cambridge in 1936 “with a 
Degree i in Classics and Law, a restless 
temperament, no money....” What 
followed is also best told in his own 
words, if only because the foreign 


Republicans have had ampler publicity’ 


for their own case and aims, and all of 
it is to be read without repugnance by 
fair-minded anti-dictators and anti- 
Catholics, however fervent. No twenty- 
one-year old here with a brutal itch, 
but an Anglican “ too conservative for 
the Conservative Party ” whose politica 
naturally decided his choice of leader ; 
one who wanted a chance before being 
“tied down to a job” for the rest of 
his life “to see a strange country and 
get to know its people and language,” 
to learn something about modern war- 
fare, and, only as an afterthought 
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apparently, “ to fight against that sort 
of thing [ordinary people murdered 
just because they had a little money or 
property].”. Now, without having lost 
his convictions, and after fighting 
through the bloodshot atrocities that 
especially seem to scar a civil war, he 


` is able to appreciate the nalvety of his 


attitude. He displays neither self- 
righteousness nor spite; he condemns 
savagery on whichever front he found 
it, end recounts the ordeals and plans 
of campaign with startling power. His” 
“thoughts . . . of trouble” indeed 
,ensured a lesson in modern warfare, 
for immediately he left Spain in 1939 
he joined the British army and saw 
hair-raising service on all fronts from 
Norway to Japan, with the year 
1943-1944 spent in Albania organising 
guerrilla training. No wonder General 
Franco told Mr. Kemp he admired the 
English and “ their system of education 
with its emphasis on self-discipline,” 
thanked him for his services, and 
wished him luck. 


Spanish exsayist 

The . publication of Revista de 
Occidente was suspended in 1936 and 
until that year its founder had been 
since 1910 the Professor of Metaphysics 
in the University of Madrid. Then he 
left for France, Holland, Argentina 
and Portugal but returned to his home- 
land in 1945, with frequent trips, lec- 
ture tours and residence abroad until 
his death in 1955. ORTGA Y GASSET 
(Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d.) is by José 
Ferrater Mora, who, born in Barce- ` 
lona, is himself now teaching in 
America. Mainly through the medium 
of the newspaper article Ortega intro- 
duced alongside ideological issues an 
academic philosophical clarification 
written in e style that did not know 
how to be dull. Yet the complexities 
of his thought are formidable, and in 
examining his approach to objectivism 
and perspectivism, his concept of vital 
reason, his doctrines of man.and of 
society, Professor Mora is an inter- 
preter trus to the maxim he quotes: 
“ Neither bewail nor rejoice, but 
understand.” è 

Grace BANYARD 


